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CHAP.  I. 


Bay  and  Castle  qfProcida — Evening  Hymn-^Beat^ 
tifiil  View  J  Obseroatiom — the  Island  of  Vivara 
— Ischiay  its  Mountains y  Eruptions^  Appearance^ 
'  and  Population-^Nisida —  Vesimiis. 

»  ■ 

As  we  passed  die  bay  of  AKsenus  We  observed  the 
fine  appeamdce  of  tbat  promontory ;  it  is  sepa- 
rated* by  the  harbor,  and  by  Mdre  morto  {ibe  dead 
sea)  with  the  flat  shore  beyond,  horn  the  neck  of 
land  which  it  terminates,  and  thns  it  forms  an 
insulated  eminence,  remarkable  for  its  shkpe,  iH 
boldness,  and  its  aerial  elevation.  After  having 
doubled  the  cape,  we  crossed  the  strait  which  flows 
between  it  and  the  island  of  Procida.      Here  I 
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landed,  while  my  companions  pnrsaed  their  coarse 
to  the  island  of  Ischial  about  fonr  miles  forther. 

Procida  is  about  two  miles  from  the  continent : 
its  shore^.  to^asrds  t^c^w^^^i^-oonlp^ratively  low, 
bnt  it  swells  gradually  towards  the  east,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  bold  profflpntory^  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  with  the  castle  or  royal  palace. 
The  prominence  o|^  thy  ppint  oi^  one  side,  and  the 
Punta  dd  Vomere  (ploogb-share  point)  about  a 
mile  from  it  to  the  south,  form  a  little  bay.  The 
promontory  is  sufficiently  lofty  to  entitle  the  island, 
of  which  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature,  to  the 
epithet  aUa^  (lofty),  whfch  Virgil  gives  it,  as  the 
rocks  which  line  its  eastern  and  southern  coast 
justify  the  word  a^^a  "(craggy)  employed  by  Sta- 
ting 4*.  Besides  the  l^arbor  which  I  haye  descrili- 
ed,  tberQ  are  on. the  3aqae  coast  several  ^cr^eks, 
which  afford  shelter  tp  fishine  boats  and  small 
vessels,  and  .qop^ribat^  miieh  to  the  variety  and 
the  romantic  beauty  that  eminently  characterize 
this  an4  tbe;nejg)ij^9ni(g  scores  aqd  islands* 

:  Th(Efre:i&  npi^gnl^^inn,  I  belieye,  in  the  towg^ 
lmt:9tcti)g^  are  i;^ived>and  vfify  well  treatfed  in 
tbe^jcwfl^f!:  3!b^  e*iti9^,ip  4«»?  <*nd  very jr^^ofujs, 
fj^^gh.  »l9»08t;  nn^niph^i  jt  \n^  a,  small  gar4^ 
^  the  \?re8t,*n4.  i\qt^%  |iqr^c|anfl«fl  ))3[:4  waU  Jtjbftt 


;  ti 
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borders  tbe  brow  of  the  precipice.  A  trellice  sup* 
porting  ttriek  spreading  vines  covers  this  wall,  and 
sM*de8>ithe  ^ttlk  along  it,  while  large  windows 
openi' fltt  idtenrals,  and  enable  the  eye  to  range 
ovier  die  Tiew  thatli^s  expanded  beneath. 

At  one^df  tbese  windows  I  seated  myself,  and 
eofoy^ithe'glbriom  exhibition  of  the  setting  snn, 
whioh'tiiM;b(ing  in  appearance  over  the  distant 
island  of  ^ndMaria^  and  cast  a  pnrple  gleam  on 
aU  die  proftiontories  of  G^iefa,  and  the  hills  of 
FomnitB.  The  pntple  tints,  as  tbe  snn  'descended 
HltO'the  wav^s,  bri^tened  into  golden  streaks^ 
then  softened  into  pnrple  again,  and  gradually 
deepening  into  blne^  at  length  melted  away  in 
darkness.  .  Tihe  .Qioon;  nose  soon  after ;  a  table  was 
placed  before  me  covered  With  figs,  apricots,  and 
peaches. 

'The  man  atid  the  woman  who  took  care  of  the 
palaei^y  a' young  bonple,  the'  hnsbknd  strong  and 
eimiely^  the  wife  handsonie^  seated  themselves  op- 
posite to  me;  thefr  son,  a  smart  lively'boy^  served 
dlrtable.  Afrer.  a  little  conversatioh^'  the  man  took 
Us  gtrilbr  and  accompanied  his  'wife  while  ^he 
mfag  tlie  evienhig  hymn,  in  a  sweet  voice  and  with 
grpirf  iearMi(ti^s8.  Odeasidnally  th^  inan  and  boy 
jovfied  itxcbof^os,  and  while  they  sdng,  the  eyes  of 
atl  idMeiwere  sometimcis'  ri&ised  to  hedven  and 
sottifetf  mes  Cxed  on  each  othef,*  \irith  a  mixed  ex- 
pression of  piety,  affection  and  gratitnde.  'I  own,  B 
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never  was  present  at  an  act  of  ^inily  devotion 
more  simple  or  more  gracefo]*  It  seamed  to  bar* 
monize  with  the  bfeanty  of  the  eotmtryy  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  breath^ed  at  once  the 
innocence  and  the  joy  of  Paradise.  Shortly  after 
similar  little  concerts  rose  from  the  town  below, 
and  from  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  con- 
tinned  at  intervals  for  an  hoar  or  more,  scmietimes 
swelling  upon  the  ear,  and  sometimes  dying  away^ 
in  distance^  and  mingling  with .  the  mnrmnrs  of 
the  sea.  One  would  almost  imagine  that  Milton, 
who  had  visited  all  this  coast,  had  these  concerts 
in  mind  when  he  speaks  of 

Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air 
8ole  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note 
Singing  their  great  Creator* 

Par.  LosL  book  iy.  682. 

Next  .morning  I  was.  awakened  earlier  than 
usual  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  shining: full: into  my 
room,  and  getting  .up,  Iplaced .  myself  in  tbe.bak^ 
cony  to  enjoy  the  air  and  the  prospect.  Misimm 
and  Baice.  rose  before  ,me^  the  EJysifi^nf*  fields!  and; 
the  gfoves  t^  Cunue  qi:tende4  between  tbera  m 
fjdU  view  still  fresh  with  dew,  and  bright  with  ibei 

beams  o^f  the  new  risen-  sui^, ;  >9[a  Sf(?^nj^.  perhaps- 

',  .....  ^  ^ 

flmrpasses  that  which  is.  now  un^er  my;^y0  in)m^ 
iffxdl  beauties,  and  few  equal  it  ip  tl^>^^,^mbdtlisfa-^; 
ments  which  the  paction,  of  the  hu,nianjp)ind  super-^ 
adds  to  the  graces  of  natnre.    _ 
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These  tntellectaal  charms  are  the  most  impres- 
sive, and  even  the  most  permanent;  without  them 
the  exhibitions  of  the  material  world  become  an 
empty  pageant,  that  pleases  the  eye  for  a  moment 
and  passes  away,  leaving  perhaps  a  slight  recol- 
lection, bnt  producing  no  improvement.  Hence, 
although  Germany,  and  other  more  northern 
countries,  frequently  display  scenes  both  grand 
and  beautiful;  yet,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  feelings 
of  other  travellers  by  ray  own,  they  are  viewed 
with  indiflPerence,  and  passed  over  in  haste.  Even 
the  gigantic  features  of  America,  its  interminable 
forests,  and  its  mountains  that  touch  the  skies,  its 
sea-like  lakes,  and  its  volcanos  that  seem  to  thun- 
der in  another  world,  may  excite  wonder,  but  can 
awaken  little  interest,  and  certainly  inspire  no  en- 
thusiasm>  Their  eflect  is  tonfined  to  the  spot 
which  they  cover,  and  to  the  very  hour  which 
rolls  over  them ;  they  have  no  connexion  with 
other  regions,  no  retrospect  to  other  times.  They 
stand  vast  masses,  grand  but  silent  monuments,  in 
the  midst  of  boundless  solitudes,  unenlivened  by 
industry  and  unadorned  by  genius.  But,  if  a  Plato 
or  a  Pythagoras  had  visited  their  recesses  in  purr 
suit  of  knowledge;  if  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil  had 
peopled  them  with  ideal  tribes,  with  heroes  or 
with  phantoms;  if  the  useful  ambition  of  an 
Alexander  or  a  Caesar  had  carried  war  and  civili- 
zation to  their  borders ;  if  a  courageous   })eople 
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had  ioade  a  laat  and  aoeceir^M  nUBbi  against  in- 
vasion in  their  fastnesaea^  th<en  indeed  theiy  would 
assnme  dimity  and  importance;  then  .they  wonU 
excite  interest,  and  acquire  a  title  to  the  attrition, 
of  travellers : 

Tunc  sylysy  tunc  antra  loqui,  tunc  vivere  fontes^ 
Turn  sacer  horror  aquis>  adylisqae  efiunditur  echo 
Clarior^  et  doctse  spirant  preesa^  rupes  *• 

Claud,  vi.  Cons,  Honor.  32. 

Natnre  has  shed  over  the  coast  before  us  some 
of  its  terrors  and  many  of  its  beantiea*  Homer 
either  visited  it,  or  heard  accounts  of  it^  whexi 
probably  the  former  were  predomioant^  and  rer 
presented  it  accordingly,  as  the  boundaries  of  the 
living  world,  and  the  confines  of  the  infernal  re* 
gions ;  the  groves  oi  Proserpina^  according  to  hiip^ 
spread  over  the  sullen  beach,  and  covered  it  with 
a  thick  but  barren  shade. 


Odym.  X.  509. 


*  Then  ev'ry  forest,  ev'ry  grotto  speaks. 
The  fountains  gush  with  life,  o'er  er'ry  stream 
A  sacted  horror  broods,  from  ^ach  recess 
Burst  clearer  echoes,  and  the  learned  rocks 
A  voice  oracular  return. 

t  The  barren  trees  of  Proserpine's  black  woods. 
Poplars  and  willows  trembling  o'er  the  floods. 

Fop€^ 
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Virgil  beheld  it  at  a  tinie  when  beaoty  was  its 
prevalent  feature^  and  tboogh  he  was  obliged  to 
adopt  the  mytbolbgy  of  his  predecessor^  yet  he 
qualifies  its  horrors,  by  eonfimng  the  mfemal 
gloom  to  the  precincts  of  Avemos ;  while  be  im- 
proves  npon  it  at  the  same  time,  by  condncting 
bis  hero  through  the  regions  of  the  dead,  and 
opening  scenes  grand,  fiov^I^  a!nd  in  the  highest 
degree  delightfol.  Thas,  while  the  foundation  was 
laid  by  the  Greek,  the  elegant  superstructure  was 
raised  by  the  Latin  poet.  lYie  heroes,  the  appel- 
lations, the  topography,  are  principally  Homer's ; 
but  the  graces,  the  decorations^  the  enchantment, 
belong  to  VirgiL  The  former  is  content  with 
evoking  the  dead,  and  throwing  an  awful  horror 
over  the  whole  coast ;  the  latter  fixes  on  particular 
spots,  and  attaches  to  each  some  pleasing  or  in- 
structive recollection.  Thus,  to  yon  promontory 
he  consigns  the  name  and  the  glory  of  Misenus,    \ 


quo  non  prasstantior  alter  * 
lExe  ciere  viros,  M artemque  aceendere  cantu  *. 

JEn.  Vu  164. 

Into  yonder  grove  on  the  borders  of  Avernus, 


-none  so  renowned 


The  waniorrtnimpet  in  the  field  to  sound ; 
With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. 
And  rouze  to  dare  their  fate  in  honorable  arms. 

Dryden, 
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which  Homer  had  filled  with  phantoms^  the  na- 
tions of  the  dead^  Virgil  introduces  the  doves  of 
Venus^  and  brighteos  its  gloom  with  the  vision  of 
the  goldeo  bough. 

Species  auri  frondentis  opaca 

mice  *  '   '  Ml.  VI.  «08. 

The  adventures  of  Daedalus  were  perhaps  Ho- 
mers ;  but  the  temple  with  its  sculptured  walls, 
and  the  vain  efforts  of  the  father  to  represent  the 
son's  fate  are  characteristic  embellishments  of 
Virgil. 

Bis  Gooatus  erat  casus  effingere  in  auro 

Bis  patiias  cecidere  manus  f.  Ibid.  39. 

He  also  converted  the  cavern  in  yonder  rock 
rising  on  the  level  shore,  into  the  abode  of  the 
Sybil ;  he  made  its  vaults  echo  with  the  voice  of 
futurity,  and  peopled  its  recesses  with  generations 
yet  unknown  to  the  sun. 

The  Elysian  fields,  one  of  the  most  dehghtful 
fictions  of  antiquity,  if  that  may  be  called  sl  ^fiction 
which  is  founded  on  truth,  belong  almost  exclu- 


*  Such  was  the  glitt'ringy  such  the  ruddy  rind^ 
And  dancing  leaves  that  wantonM  in  the  wind. 

Dryden, 
t  He  twice  essay'd  to  cast  his  son  in  gold ; 
Twice  from  his  hands  he  dropp'd  the  forming  mould. 

Ibid. 
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sively.to  Virgil.  He  «t  Imat  gave  mbstance  and 
kic^ky  tQ  a  notion  before  bim  vagne^  indefinite, 
and  sbadowy.  He  abed  on  yonder  groves  that 
cover  the  hills  and  border  the  %ea,apurery  a  softer 
radiance  *,  and  introduced  into  them  the  immortal 
spirits  of  the  good  made  happy. 

Hie  manus  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi: 
Quique  s»cerdote»  casti  dam  vita  manebat : 
Quique  pii  vates  et  Phaebo  digiia  locuti  .... 
Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo  f. 

Lib.  vi.  660. 

In  shorty  not  a  wood,  a  lake,  a  promontory,  ap- 
pears  on  the  coast  before  me,  that  has  not  been 
distinguished  by  some  illustrious  name,  or  em- 
bellished by  some  splendid  fiction.  In  contem- 
plating a  prospect  thus  adorned  by  nature,  and 
thus  ennobled  by  genius ;  the  theatre  of  the  most 
sublime  and  most  instructive  fables  that  the  hn- 


.     .    •  lumine  vestit 
Pttq>ttreo     •     •     .    .     •  /En,  vi.  640. 


Vested  with  a  purple  sky. 


Dryden, 


f  Here  patriots  !ive>  who  for  their>  country's  good 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood : 
Priests  of  unblemish'd  lives  here  make  abode, 
And  poets  worthy  their  inspiring  God  .... 
Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend. 
And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

Ibid. 
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man  mind  ever  invented ;  we  may  be  aHowed,  ar 
we  bewilder  otiraelvei  in  the  miEoes  of  vl^tssical 
iUnsian,  to  indulge  a  momentary  entboiiasm ; 

Audire  et  videor  pios 
Brrare  per  lueos^  ameni® 

Quos  et  aqu»  subeunt,  et  auroB  *« 

Har.  Carm*  Lib,  iii.  Od.  iv.  6. 

But  the  scaaes  before  me  owe  not  their  gracesr 
and  their  interests  to  poetry  ooly ;  history  has  had 
its  share  in  the  decoration  and  renown  of  this 
favored  region.  On  the  summit  of  that  promon^ 
tory  (Misenus)  rose  the  villa  oiMarius.  Laculias 
sacceeded  to  it,  and  spread  aroond  it  the  amenity, 
and  the  beauty  which  distinguished  his  character. 
On  the  slope  of  the  hill  beyond  the  harbor  and 
looking  towards  Pozzuoh  stood  the  villa  of  Baulis, 
where  Cicero  and  Hortensius  used  to  meet  and 
exercise  their  rival  powers.  On  the  eminence 
above  it,  rose  the  retreat  of  Caesar,  lofty  in  its  site, 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  JSa/^s ;  thus  suited  to  the 
temper  of  that  chief,  high  and  imperious,  but 
open  to  all  the  charms  of  literature,  and  to  all  the 
allurements  of  pleasure.  Yonder  in  the  curve  of 
the  bay  and   almost  in  the  beach. was  Cicero's 


*  Through  hollowed  grcnres  I  stray,  where  streams  beneath 
From  lucid  fountaiBs  iow,  and  zephyrs  balmy  breathe. 

Francis. 
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Academy  sacr^  as  ita  naaae  i«if»lieii,  to'  Hidlilia* 
turn  and  pbiloaopbical  research. 

Around  in  different  direetfom,  bat  «ll  within 
the  compass  of  four  miles,  were  the  villas  of 
Pompey^  Varro,  and  Locnllus ;  «rf  Poropey,  ooea 
the  first  of  Roman  citixens  in  power  and  modera- 
tion ;  of  LncnUns,  £smed  alike  for  his  talents,  his 
learning,  and  iiis  loxiiry ;  and  of  Varro,  renowned 
for  his  deep  emdition  and  thorough  insight  into 
the  laws,  the  litemtnre,  and  the  antiquities  of  his 
conntry. 

What  spot  in  the  universe^  Rome  alone  ex*-, 
cepted,   ever  nnited   so  much   power^  so  nmch 
genias,  so  much  greatness  I    Baia  indeed  at  that 
time  was  the  resort,  or  rather  the  very  temple  of 
Wisdom  and  the  Mnses ;  whither  the  masters  df 
the  world  retired,  not  to  dissolve  their  energies  in 
effeminacy,  bat  to  unbend  th^r  minds  in  literary 
inquiries  and  refined  conversation.    Luxury  ap-- 
peared,  without  doubt,  but  in  her  most   appro^; 
priate  form  and  character,  as  the  handmaid  of 
taste,  to  minister  at  the  tables,  and  season   the 
repasts,  where  Caesar  and  Cicero,  Pompey  andf 
LocoUos,  Varro  and  Hortensius,  enjoyed  the  feast 
of  reason. 

Shortly  after  this  era  of  greatness  and  glory ; 
the  sun  of  liberty  set  for  ever  on.  the  Rovan 
world;  but  it  cast  a  parting  beam,  which<  still 
continued  to  brighten  the  hemisphere.     Augustus 
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himself  felt  its  infloenee ;  he  had  been  educated 
in  the  principles,  apd  inured  to  the  manly  and 
independent  manners  of  a  free  Roman ;  he  ob- 
served the  forms  and  retained  the  simplicity  of 
ancient  times^  and  gloried  in  .  the  plainness  and 
even  in  the  appellation  of  a  eitizm;  be  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  repablican  prince.  In 
the  modesty  of  this  character,  he  freqiiented  the 
coasts  of  Baia^  and  conducted  in  his  train  im* 
provement,  opulence,  and  festivity ;  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas,  Virgil  and  Horace.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  scenes  of  this  Emperor's  life,  and  well 
calculated  to  close  a  career  once  so  active,  with 
tranquillity,  took. place  in  the  bay  of  Puteoli*. 

The  spirit  of  the  republic  seems  to  have  ex- 
pired with  Augustus :  under  his  successor  Rome 
was  destined  to  taste  the  bitters  of  despotism,  and 
during  the  following  reigns,  to  drain  the  cup  to 
the  dregs.  Then  Bake  became  the  receptacle  of 
profligacy  and  effeminacyf',  of  lust  and  cruelty,  as 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature  as  the  power  of 
the  imperial  monsters  was  above  human  control. 
The  beauties  of  nature  were  tarnished  by  the  foul- 
ness of  vice,  and  the  virtuous  man  turned  away 


*  Suetonius,  Aug.  98. 

t  Diveraorium  vitiorum  esse  caeperunt.        Seneca,  Ep.  \u 

*'  It  began  to  be  the  abode  of  every  vice.'' 
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from  scenes  wfaidi  be  could  not  behold  with* 
out  di^st  and  horror.  SiKus^  Martial,  Statins; 
courted  the  Mnse  in  Yftin  on  that  shore  whieh 
had  inspired  the  strains  of  Virgil.  They  attempted 
to  celebrate  the  beaoties  of  Baia;  but  the  subject 
was  degraded ;  and  their  lines  forced  and  inhar- 
monioas,  neither  ddight  the  ear  nor  win  tfa^ 
understanding*.  Baia  and  its  retreats,  defiled  by 
obscenity,  and  stained  with  Mood,  were  dooine<l 
to  devastation  ;•  aiid  earthquakes,  wair  and  pe^- 
lence  were  employed  in  succession  to  waste  its- 


*  With  all  duQ  respect  to  the  partial  opinios  of  the  ,ad- 
mirers  of  Silius,  Martial,  and  Statius,  the  compositions  of 
ihese  autfaors  are  the  ofEipring  of  study  atid  exertion^  and 

!  .  though  in  diffsrent  proportions^  yet  ^ways  in  soSle  degi^^- 

strained,  harsh,  and  obscure..  They  have  been  praised,  it  is, 
true,  but  principally,  I  believe/ by  their  editors  and  anno- 
tators.  Pliny,  indeed,  speaks '^itii  kindness- and  partiaKty 
of  Martial,  but  his  praise  seems  dictated  less  by  his  taste 

I  than  his  gratitude ;  and  that  his  opinion  of  Martial's  poetical 

poyren  was  not  very  high,  nay  be  suspected  from  ihe  equi- 
vocal expfessioiK  with  wkich  be  doses  hisettlogium...! '^iitf^ 
nonenuUatemdqna  scripsU!  non  enmt  fontMS9e\:  iUeJaainl 
9crip8it  tanquamjuiura  f."  In  fact,  Naples  is  more:  indebted^ 
to  a  single  nHMlem  poet,  than  to  the  liiree,aDGtieDt8i.aboTe^'r 
mentioned  united.  I  allude  ta  Sannazarius,  who  has  eekw 
fatated  the  seeneiy  ol  his  cduatry  in  a  atvain^  puhre,  gcaci^^^ 
aad  Visgiliao,  and  interwoven  ail  Ihe  ehonieleristicilealurafl! 
of' the  Bay  with  the  sul^^eet  of  his  eclogues  >  and'  elegies* 

t  But  his  writings  will  not  be  eternal !  they  will  not  be 
eternal,  though  he  wrote  as  if  lie  expected  that  they  would 
be  so. 
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fitlfb,  f^t)d  to  depopolate  ite  shores.  lis  ponifons 
yilhld.were  gtadnally  levelled  in  the  dwt;  its 
gojf^  alcaqe^  were  swallowed:  np  m  the  sea;  its 
lalabrioia^  watiers.  wer^  tarned  into  pools  of  in* 
f^tioa;  apd  its,  gsd^  that  ooce  bitathed  health 
ai^  peifaine^  n^w  wi^ft^d  poison,  and  death.  This 
tpwnsi^ra^jken.by  tbfe  inhahitants>  gradoally  sonjs 
tp  jvi%  aqd:  th^  mcMst  deltoto^s  region  the  auii 
heboid^.*  in  his.  <!ioiiir6e/ is  now  a  desert^  e^nd  seems 
di^iipedito  Q^piate  jb ^ig)94  of  silence  and  desola- 
(jipn  lAm  0rioies  of  the  last,  degenerate  Romans *• 

The  morning  was  now  far  advanced^  and  I 
turned  towards  the  west  to  view  the  island,  which 
is  highly  cQltivated»  thickly  inhabited,  and  pre- 
sents to  a  spectator  beholding  it  from  the  castle  a 
most  ^delightfnl  grove  of  mulberries,  poplars,  and 
vines^  with  donies^  and  clusters  of  white  houses 
interu^ingled*    Juveual'f'  seems  to  allude  to  it  as. 

*  The'  present  onwhc^esomeBess  of  Bax(B  and  its  bay,  if 
real,  must  be  aseribed  partly  to  the  same  cause  as  that  of  the 
lakes  ilj^ano  9m^\Ademoi  and  partly  tothe  stieams  and. 
sbwees  onoecottectBdota  thehyis  b^killd^it  in  aqueducts  and 
leservioirs,  wnr.  spreading  and  oosing^  down  the  dediritiesy 
and^selifting  in  ihe  hollows  faelow^-  In  a  warm  climate  all 
sfaagnanl^  v«ter  becomes  .putrid  during  the  hot  mondis.  This 
incoiKVieattnce  might  xaitLy  <be  remedied,  and  will,  withowt 
doubtrwhen  the  govemment  beccMnes  more  active,  and  the 
taste  of  the  Neapolitan  gentry  more  rural. 

f  Quamvis  digressu  veteris  confusus  amici, 
Laudo  tamen  yacuis  quod  sedem  figere  Cumis 

Destinet 
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a.solijt«iy,  retreat  in  l^ia  Upeie;'  k'  does  ii«t  loerit 
tM  afipf^^tion  ^t  pr^)|§Qt ;  in  U^dh  it  reBeiables 

■ 

a  hrg^pffsn  jotfir^mrMfli  with  orch^rda^  gar4eM> 
and  public  walks* 

The  views  which  have  been  described  above 
(MTe  not  the  only  prospects  which  the  castle  affords  $ 
it  •  ei;teij|49j  its  perspective  over ;  Naples^  the  lower 
part  ^^flt/f^f  wbicb,  is  covered  by  the  prominenpy 
of  Pau^jfpu^^  inQ^pdes  Venmus^Stf^ 
and  tero^Q^te^,  in  the  island,  of  Caprea.  It  is  per- 
haps, pne^yf  the  fip^^t  pointy  of  view^^as  it  looks 
^own  on  .the  bay .  pf  Puteoii^  whjcb  is  the  most 
delicions  part  of  tbe^crater'i^. 

Glopp  QQder  the  soothern  point  of  Procht/ia 

rifiies,  ^ppther   little  island,,  now  wUed   Vwara, 

.'..I      «.'.      .       •  ' 

Whether,  this   iMaqd.  has   been    detached  from 

■I  I  I  t  I   I   I  ■    ■■  i  >   I      ■  '      1  I  I  I  ■    ■     %  m       ■  I  I  ■  I  ■  ■<     ^^-w*  ■  I   1 1  ■  ■■  I  |i     ■      I     ■  I      ■ill  I  I  ,  I   I  I  |i  ■ 

» 

Destinet,  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibytte. 
JftDua  Baiarum  est,  &  gratom  littus  amoeni 
.  Secessus*    E(o  yel  Proebytam  preepi()iio  Snborrae, 

Juv,  iii.  1 — 5. 


Thpiigh,  whea  I  see  my  long-loy'd  friend  depart. 
The  mournful  yerse  comes  struggling  from  my  heart. 
Speed  faim,  ye  Oods,  to  Comee's  lonely  fane. 
And  give  one  s^ul^ect  to. the  Sybil's  reign, 
Sweet  be  his  sojouj^n,  in  the  pleasant  land 
That  leads  to  Baiee's  salutary  strand ; 
For  me,  I  envy  soch  a  tranquil  home, 
And  Pfochyta  itself  prefer  to  Rome. 

Hodgson*s  Translation, 

*  The  bay  of  Naples  is  often  called  the  Crater. 
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Prochyta  by  some  sobterraneous  convdiston,  or 
whether  it  existed  in  ancient  times,  and  be  that 
which  Ovid  mentions  nnder  the  appellation  of 

Pithecusee  habitant&m  nomine  dictse  *, 

I  leave  the  learned  reader  to  determine.     I  shall 
content  myself  with  observing^  that  it  answers  the 
description  given  by  the  poet,  add  swells  into  a 
little  barren  hill  iii  the  centre-f*.     The  trnth  is, 
that  the  nafnes  of  these  islands  have  been  applied 
in  a  very  confused  and  indiscriminate  idaanner  by 
many  of  the  ancients,  and  an  attempt  td  reconcile 
their  differences  would  employ   more   time  and 
attention  than  the  subject  deserves ;  especially,  as 
every  material  circumstance  cbnnected  ^\\ki  their 
history,  situation,  and  features  is  sufficiently  as- 
certained, notwithstanding  sucb  verbal  diffienities^ 
and  perhaps  poetical  mistakes  or  misrepresenta- 
tions. '      "  ••  '■  "''  ''^^  ■    '■*'• 

While  I  thus  indulged  myself  id  solitude  and 
repose  in  the  castle  of  Prochyta^  my  fellow  travel- 
lers were  employed  in  exploring  fhe  neighboring 


4'i  ".'-   "  ■■■  ■'■• '■■"■■;  '  /  i"  .'■;■  'TT-  nr. — ;"  i|  '' 


♦  '  .  .  .  .  And  PithecUstenam'd  '  "  '' 

From  its  inhabitants  (sipes). 

f  sterilique  localas 

CoUe  Pithecusas Jlfe^xiv.90. 

....  And  Pithecusse,  perch'd 
Upon  a  barren  hill. 
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islaod  of  Ischkii  aooieiitly  Ariwfe,  UnofwU^  and 
JEnariay  and  perhaps  tometimet  Piikecusa.  As 
it  is  only  aboot  two  miles  distant  from  the  aoathern 
extremity  of  Prochyta^  and  as  it  is  distinguished 
by  a  very  bold  and  lofty  moootain,  its  scenery^ 
owing  to  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  atr^  was 
broogfat  as  it  were  mider  my  eye,  and  appeared  as 
distinct  as  similar  olgeots  in  northern  cUouttes  a| 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  following  par- 
ticnlars  may  suffice  to  give  the  reader  a  tolerable 
notion  of  this  istand. 

The  town  of  J^ia^  from  which  the  modern 
name  is  derived^  stands  in  a  little  bay  opposite  the 
island  of  Vivarap  about  two  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  oi  Prochyta.  .  This  bay  is  defended  by  a 
castle  seated  on  a  high  rock^  which  oommnnicates 
with  the  shore  by  an  isthmas  of  sand*  Ischia  or 
Inarime  was  fiBuned  in  ancient  times  for  its  erap* 
tions,  and  ail  the  varied  and  dreadful  phenomena 
that  accompany  the  constant  action  of  sabter^ 
raneons  jfires*  -  Besides  the  ordinary  effects  of  vol* 
caoic  fermentation^  earthquakes,  torreots  of  lava 
rolling  down  the  declivities,  or  showers  pf  ashes 
and  cinders  osBerwhelming'the  country,  historians 
talk  of  flames  rising  suddenly  from  tbe  critisks^qd 
fissures  of  the  earth,  and  spreading  like  a  confla^ 
gration  over  tbe  whole  surface  o£jtbe  island;  of 
hot  water  bursting  out  from  unknown  sources, 
and  rdUii^  tbrougb  the  £elds  with  all  the  fory 

VOL.  III.  c 
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audi  mischief  of  a  torrepit ;  of  moimftains  soddenl  j 
tinkiog  into  the  abjri^s  below,  and  at  suddenly 
shooting  dp  again  iticreased  in  hulk  and  elevation ; 
of  vast  masses  of  land  detached  from  the  shore 
and  hnrled  into  the  sea^  and  again  heaved  np  by 
the  waters  and  thrown  back  on  the  shore*.  With 
sndi  tremendous  events  on  record  before  them^  it 
IB  no  wonder  that  the  poets  should  have  placed 
Typhseus  himself  under  this  island^  and  ascribed 
its  convulsive  throes  to  the  agitations  of  that  giant 
writhing  nnder  bis  tortures. 

The  principal  feature  oflschia  is  the  mountain 
anciently  named  Epopeus,  now  for  euphony  sof- 
tened into  Epomeo,  but  more  generally  called  by 
the  people  Monte  San  Nicolo.  To  visit  this  moun-^ 
tain  was  our  first  business;  therefore  the  next 
morning,  about  four  o'clock,  we  mounted  our 
mules  and  began  the  ascent;  the  road  is  extremely 
steep  and  craggy,  and  at  length  with  much  exer- 
tion we  readied  the  summit,  but  found  it  so  en- 
vdoped  in  donds,  that  one  of  the  grand  objects 
of  our  excursion,,  die  extensive  view  which  is  said 
to  comprehend  almost  half  the  southern  coast  of 
Italy,  was  .nearly  lost  to. us.  However,  our  dis- 
appointmenl.was  compensated  by  the  local  know-^ 
ledge  x>£  the  country,  which  our  progress  op  mA 

>;•..{•                .  ...    I?  .-.'..        .    i     '.  i::.'. 

.     i  >        ^  '     : .        !     '    '  • .'    -  :      ■     ■       ...      f '.  . 

*^trab9^1it).T.    Plin.iak.ti.  0.99.    J[aL0bs.6i 
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roond  tbe  moimtain  enabled  ns  to  acqoire.  The 
sammit  is  formed  of  a  sort  of  grey  or  whitish 
lava^  in  the  midst  of  which  the  form  of  the  crater 
is  easily  distinguishable.  Two  hermits  and  a 
soldier  inhabit  this  solitary  spot,  and  occupy 
apartments  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

This  mountain,  and  indeed  the  whole  island^ 
is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  and  formed  of  lava, 
tufo,  and  pumice  stone.  No  eruption  however 
has  taken  place  since  the  year  1S02,  when  the 
convulsions  that  shook  the  mountain  were  so  vio* 
lent,  and  the  rivers  of  burning  fluid  that  poured 
down  its  sides  so  extensive  and  so  destructive,  that 
the  towns  and  villages  were  all  levelled  with  the 
ground  or  consumed,  most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
destroyed,  and  the  few  survivors  were  driven  in 
terror  from  their  homes.  Since  this  tremendous 
explosion  the  island  has  enjoyed  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity, and  all  apprehension  of  similar  visitations 
seems  removed.  The  subterraneous  fire  however 
is  not  extinguished,  and  the  qumber  of  hot  foun- 
tains that  spring  up  in  different  placesr  still  attest 
its  existence  and  activity. 

The  surface  of  Ischia  is  very  beautifully  varied 
by  vineyards,  gardens,  groves  of  chestnut,  and  vil- 
lages. It  is  intersected  by  numberless  steep  and 
narrow  dells,  which  are  shaded  by  forest  trees 
interipingled  with  aloes,  myrtles,  and  other  odori- 
f/^rons  shrubs,  that  shoQt  out  of  the  fissures  of  the 
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rocks^  and  wave  over  their  sammits.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  pecnliarly  favorable  to  vines;  hence 
the  wine  of  Ischia  is  plentiful^  and  held  in  consi- 
derable estimation ;  it  is  lodged  in  caverns  worked 
ont  of  the  rocks,  and  formed  into  very  capacious 
and  cool  cellars ;  a  method  of  keeping  wine  prac- 
tised not  only  here  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
Italy,  hot  in  Austria,  and  various  transalpine  wine 
countries ;  it  has  many  advantages,  and  implies  a 
great  degree  of  honesty  and  mutual  confidence 
>mong  the  inhabitants. 

Besides  Ischia.  there  are  nine  towns  and  seve- 
ral  vil/ages ;  one  of  the  former,  Fqria^  is  as  large 
as  the  capital  itself^  and  I  believe  more  populous. 
Panza  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  isle,  and  near 
it,  on  an  insulated  and  conical  rock,  stands  a  for- 
tress.  Casamicio  is  placed  nearly  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Epomeo;  these  towns  have  all  one  or 
two  large  churches,  as  many  conrents,  and  gene- 
rally some  medicinal  waters,  or  hot  baths,  or 
sands,  within  their  confines.  The  island  of  Ischia 
is  extremely  well  peopled,  and  highly  cultivated ; 
and  as  its  beauty,  its  waters,  and  the  coolness  and 
salubrity  of  its  air,  attract  a  considerable  number 
of  visitants  to  it  in  summer  time,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  very  prosperous  and  flourishing;  It's 
coasts  present  a  great  variety  of  romantic  scenery, 
as  they  are  in  general  bold  and  craggy,  indented 
with  little  bays,  jutting  out  in  points,  and  lined 
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with  shapeless  rocks  which  have  been  torn  in 
moments  of  convulsion  from  the  shore,  or  hurled 
from  the  precipices  above*  Sach  is  Inarime,  at 
present  the  seat  of  mral  beantyand  fertility^  the 
resort  of  health  and  pleasure,  very  different  from 
the  shattered  mountain  tumbled  in  ancient  days 
by  Jupiter  on  the  giant  monster*,  for  ever  re- 
sounding with  his  groans,  and  inflamed  by  his 
burning  breath -f*. 

On  our  return  we  touched  at  Procida,  and  again 
re-embarking  crossed  the  bay  of  Pozzuolo.  The 
port  that  once  engrossed  the  commerce  of  the 
East,  and  was  accustomed  to  behold  the  Roman 
navy  riding  on  its  bosom,  was  all  solitude  and 
silence ;  not  one  sail  was  spread,  not  even  a  boat 
was  seen  to  ply  in  its  forsaken  utraters.  The  Julian 
mole,  Lucrinoqm  addita  claustraX  no  longer  repd 


*  Quae  turbine  nigro 

Fumaniem  premit  lapetum,  flammasque  rebelli 
Ore  ejeotantem.  SH.  Lib.  xii.  U8. 

Whose  load  overwhelms 
The  rebel  giant,  from  whose  m.outh  expire 
Eddies  of  lurid  smoke^  and  ruddy  fire. 

t  lichia  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  circumference^  and 
may  contain  about  seventy  square  miles ;  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  amounts  to  four-and-twenty  thousand.  It  belongpi 
to  the  king  of  Naples,  and  brings  him  a  considerable  in* 
come,  arising  principally  from  a  tax  on  its  wines. 

X  VirgiU  Georgic.  II.  151. 
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the  indignant  wcwes :  the  royal  structure  which  was 
numbered  among  the  wonders  of  Italy^  has  scarcely 
left  a  trace  of  its  existence ;  and  the  moral  of  the 
poet  is  literally  exemplified  in  the  very  instance 
which  he  selected  for  its  illustration. 

Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque ;  give  receptus 

Terri  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet. 

Regis  opus*  •  •  •  •  Hot.  D,  Arte  Poeiied,  63. 

We  passed  under  Nisida^  rising  as  a  theatre 
from  the  sea;  its  lower  part  is  covered  with 
buildings^  the  upper  is  crowned  as  anciently  with 
wood. 

Sylyaque  quae  fixam  pelago  Nesida  coronatf. 

StaU 

It  was  once  the  rural  retreat  of  Brutus^  and  fre- 
quently honored  with  Cicero's  presence  when  on  a 
visit  to  his  friend. 

On  doubling  the  promontory  of  PosUtpo,  we 
beheld  the  bay  with  boats  without  number,  skim- 


*  We  and  our  noblest  works  to  fate  must  yield ; 
Ey'n  Caesar^  mole,  which  royal  pride  might  build. 
Where  Neptune  far  into  the  land  extends. 
And  from  the  raging  north  our  iBeets  defends. 

Francis. 

t  And  the  wood  that  crowns 

The  Nesian  isle,  deep  rooted  in  the  main. 
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miDg  over  its  smooth  sarfkce,  and  Naples  extended 
along  the  coast  in  all  its  glory  full  before  ns.  The 
immense  line  of  white  edifices  stretched  along  the 
heach^  and  spread  over  the  hills  behind ;  the  bold 
bnt  verdant  coasts  on  either  side,  glittering  with 
towns,  villages,'  convents,  and  villas ;  and  Mount 
Vesuvius  raising  its  scorched  summit  almost  in 
the  centre,  form  a  picture  of  singular  beauty,  and 
render  this  view  from  the  sea  preferable  to  every 
other,  because  it  alone  combines  all  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  this  matchless  prospect.  We 
landed  at  sunset,  and  sat  down  to  dinner  with  our 
windows  open  full  on  the  bay»  the  colors  of  which 
were  gradually  fading  away  and  softening  into  the 
dim  tints  of  twilight.  ' 

We  now  turned  our  attention  to  Vesuvius^  and 
resolved  to  visit  that  mountain  without  delay,  and 
the  more  so  as  the  increasing  heat  of  the  weather 
might,  in  a  short  time  render  such  an  excursion 
extremely  inconvenient.  Therefore,  leaving  Naples 
about  three  o'clock  next  morning,  we  reached 
Portid  where  guides  with  mules  had  been  previ- 
ously engaged  to  meet  us  at  four,  and  instantly 
b^an  the  ascent. 

Vesuvius  rises  in  a  gentle  swell  from  the  shore; 
the  first  part  or  base  of  the  mountain  is  covered 
with  towns  on  all  sides,  such  as  Portkif  Torre  del 
CrrecOf  Torre  del  Annonciata^  on  the  sea  coast ;  and 
Oltaianoy  Somma,  Massa,  &c.  on  the  inland  side. 
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These  are  all  large  towns,  and  with  the  villf^s 
and .  villas  that  encircle  them^  and  extend  over  the 
second  region  of  the  mountain,  may  be  said^  with^ 
ont  exaggeration,  to  cover  the  lower  parts  of  it 
with  fertility^  beauty^  and  population.  The  upper 
tract  is  a  scene  of  perfect  .devastation,  fnrrowed 
on  all  sides  with  rivers  of  lava  extended  in  wide 
black  lines  over  the  surface.  This  region  may  be 
said*  to  terminate  at  the  Atrio  dd  CaoalU  (horse* 
court),  so  called^  because  the  traveller  is  obliged  to 
dismount  and  leave  his  horse  there  till  his  return^ 
as  the  summit  of  the  mountain  must  be  ascended 
on  foot.  This  part  has  the  shape  of  a  truncated 
cotie ;  it  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  ashes^  and  is 
extremely  difficult  of  ascent,  as  it  yields  under  the 
pressure  of  the  foot,  so  that  one  step  out  of  three 
may  be  considered  as  lost.  The  guides  however 
a£ford  every  assistance,  and  by  means  of  a  leathern 
strap  thrown  over  their  shoulders  ease  the  tra- 
veller not  a  little  in  his  exertions.  It  is  advisable 
to  proceed  slowly  and  rest  at  intervals,  as  the 
iatigne  otherwise  is  sufficient  to  try  even  strong 
and  youthful  constitutions. 

When  we  reached  the  summit  we  found  our- 
selves on  a  narrow  ledge  of  burnt  earth  or  cinders, 
with  the  crater  of  the  volcano  open  beneath  us. 
This  orifice  in  its  present  form,  for  it  varies  at 
almost  every  eruption,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  and  may  be  about  three.iiundred 
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and  fifty  feet  in  depth ;  its  eastern  border  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  western.  Its  sides  are 
formed  of  ashes  and  cinders,  with  some  rocks  and 
masses  of  lam  intermingled ;  they  shelve  in  a  steep 
declivity,  enclosing  at  the  bottom  a  flat  space  of 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circnmference. 
We  descended  some  way^  hot  observing  that  the 
least  motion  or  noise  bronght  great  quantities  of 
ashes  and  stones  rolling  together  down  the  sides, 
and  bdng  called  back  by  our  guides,  who  assured 
us  that  we  could  not  in  safety  go  lower  or  even 
remain  in  our  station,  we  reascended.  We  were 
near  enough  to  the  bottom  however  to  observe, 
that  it  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  crust  of  brown  burnt 
earth,  and  that  a  little  on  one  side  there  were 
three  orifices  like  funnels,  from  whence  ascended 
a  vapor  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  crater  in  the  year  1802.  We 
reached  the  summit  a  little  before  seven,  and  as 
we  had  ascended  under  the  shade  of  the  mountain 
we  had  yet  felt  no  inconveni^ce  from  the  heat ; 
while  on  the  top  we  were  refreshed  by  a  strong 
wind  blowing  from  the  east,  and  sat  down  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  cone  to  contemplate  the 
prospect. 

Vesuvius  is  about  three  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  of  course  does  not  rank  among 
the  greater  mountains;  but  its  situation  is  so  ad* 
vantageous^  that  the  scene  which  it  mifolds  to  the 
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eye  probably  surpasses  that  displayed  from  aoy 
other  emineneev  That  scene  is  Naples,  with  its 
bay,  its  islands,  and  its  bordering  promontories ; 
the  whole  of  that  delicious  region  justly  denomi- 
nated the  Can^asm  FeUee  (happy  Campania), 
iB^th  its  numberless  towns  and  townlike  villages. 
It  loses  itself  in  the  immensity  of  the  sea  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  is  bordered  by  the  Apen- 
nines, forming  a  semicircular  frame  of  various 
tints  and  bold  outline,  I  own  I  do  not  admire 
views  taken  from  very  elevated  points ;  they  in- 
deed give  a  very  good  geographical  idea  of  a 
country ;  but  they  destroy  all  the  illusions  of  rural 
beauty,  reduce  hills  and  vales  to  the  same  level, 
and  confound  all  the  graceful  swells  and  hollows 
of  an  undulated  surface>into  general  flatness  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  interesting  object  seen  from  the 
summit  of  Vesuvius  is  the  mountain  itself,  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  series  of  convulsions,  and  strewed  with 
its  own  ruins.  Vesuvius  may  be  said  to  have  two 
summits ;  the  cone  which  I  have  described,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  deep  valley,  a  ridge  called 
Monte  Somma  from  a  town  that  stands  on  its  side. 
The  distance  between  these  two  summits  in  a  strait 
line,  may  be  nearly  two  thousand  feet.  The  ridge 
on  the  side  towards  the  cone  presents  a  steep 
rugged  barren  precipice;  on  the  other  side,  it 
shelves  gently  towards  the  plain,  and  is  covered 
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with  verdare  and  villages.    The  Valley  or  deep 
dell  that  winds  between  these  eminences  is  a  de- 
solate hollow^  formed  entirely  of  calcined  stones, 
cinders,  and  ashes,  and  it  resembles  a  vast  snbter- 
raneoQs  forge,  the  rocky  roof  of  which  has  given 
way,  and  admitted  light  from  above.     Hence  it  is 
conjectured,  that  it  is  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
mountain,  as  the  ridge  that  borders  it,  or  the 
MoKte  Soimrmy  is  the  remnant  of  the  exterior,  or 
original  surface  so  mnch  celebrated  for  it;  beauty 
and  ferfility,  previous  to  the  eruption  of  the  year 
79  of  the  Christian  era.    It  is  indeed  pro1)able, 
that  the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  mountain 
in  that  first  tremendous  explosion  may  have  totally 
shattered  its  upper  parts,  while  the  vast  ejection  of 
ashes,  cinders,  ignited  stones,  and  melted  minerals, 
must  have  left  a  large  void  in  its  centre.     One 
entire  side  of  the  mountain  seems  to  have  been 
consumed  or  scattered  arotind  on  this  occasion, 
while  the  other  remains  in  Montt  Smima.    The 
cavity  thus  formed  was  filled  up  in  part  by  the 
matter  ejected  in  subsequent  eruptions,  and  gra- 
dually raised  into  the  present  cone^  which  however 
varies  its  shape  with  every  new  agitation,  and  in- 
creases or  diminishes  according  to  the  quantity  of 
materials  thrown  out  by  the  mountain.    Even  in 
the  last  eruption^,  it  lost  a  considerable  share  of 
its  elevation,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  after  having 
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•  An.  1794. 
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been  raised  and  kept  suspended  in  the  air  for  some 
minutes^  sunk  into  the  crater  and  almost  filled  its 
cavity.  The  fire  raging  in  the  gulph  below  having 
thus  lost  its  vent,  burst  through  the  flank  of  the 
,  mountain,  and  poured  out  a  torrent  of  lava  that^ 
as  it  rolled  down  the  declivity,  swept  all  before  it, 
and  in  its  way  to  the  sea  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  Torre  del  Grreco. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the  pheno- 
mena of  Vesuvius,  or  to  relate  the  details  of  its 
eruptions^  which  have  been  very  numerous  since 
the  first  recorded  in  history  in  the  reign  of  Titus, 
so  well  described  by  Pliny  the  younger*  in  two 
well  known  epistles  to  Tacitus  the  historian.  I 
shall  only  observe  that  although  this  eruption  be 
the  first  of  which  we  have  an  account^  yet  VesU"> 
vius  had  all  the  features  of  a  volcano,  and  particu- 
larly the  traces  of  a  crater  firom  time  immemorial. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  being  hollowed  out  into  ca- 
verns, and  having  the  appearances  of  being  preyed 
upon-  by  internal  fires ;  and  Florus  relates  a  stra^ 
tagem  employed  by  a  Roman  officer,  who,  he  says, 
conducted  a  body  of  men  through  the  cavities  and 
subterraneous  passages  of  that  mountain  ^f*.  These 
vestiges  however  neither  disfigured  its  form  nor 


♦  Pliny  vi.  16, 20. 

t  Silius  Italicus,  who  probably  witnessed  the  grand 
^ruption^  seems  to  have  been  indaced  by  the  previous 
appearances  of  Yesuvias  ip  indulge  himself  in  a  poetical 
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checked  its  fertility;  and  it  is  represented  as  a 
scene  of  beauty  and  abundance^  covered  with  villas 
and  enlivened  by  population*^  virhen  the  eruption 
burst  forth  with  more  suddenness  and  more  fury 
than  any  similar  catastrophe  on   record.     The 


fiction,  and  represent  it  as  portending  the  carnage  of  Canrut 
by  a  tremendous  explosion — 

iEtneos  qaoque  contorquens  e  cautibiis  ig^nes 
VesUus  iptonutf,  scopidifqve  io  nuMIa  jaetis 
PUegrseus  tetigit  trepidantia  sidera  vertex. 

Lib*  viii.  653. 

Then  too  Vesuvius  from  his  hollow  womb 
Sent  fdrt(h«  with  hideous  din^  iBtnaean  flames, 
Afid  (luHing  rooky  masses  to  tl^e  sky. 
The  top  of  PUegra  touch'd  the  stars  of  Heav'n, 
That  trembled  at'the  uproar. 

*  ffic  est  pampineis  viridis  modo  Vesvius  umbris : 
Presserat  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  lacus. 
Hiec  juga,  quam  Nysie  colles  plus  Bacchus  amavit, 

Hoc  ouper  Satyri  montQ  dedere  chores. 
Hfiec  Veneris  sedes,  Lacedeemone  gratior  illi : 

Hie  locus  Herculeo  nomine  clams  erat 
Cuhcta  jacent  flammis  et  tristi  mersa  fla villi : 
Nee  Superi  TeUent  hoe  Ucuisse  sibi  I . 

,    .  Mart.  Lib.  iv.  Epig.  44^ 

Here  late  Vesuvius  fed  the  abundant  vine. 
The  gen'rous  grape  here  pour'd  the  streaming  wine ; 
On  th^se  fair  hills  their  dance  the  Satyrs  wove ;    •  -  -  ^  ' 
These  more  than  Nyia's.top  did  Bacchus  love  s 
More  dear  to  Venus  this  Ihan  Spartan  ground; 
This  for  Alcides'  nam^  was  far  renown'd. 
AU  now  is  lost,  consumed,  forlorn,  and  drear ; 
The  Gods  might  wish  their  pow'rs  contracted  here. 
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darkness,  the  flames,  the  agitation,  the  uproar, 
that  accompanied  this  explosion,  and  extended  its 
devastation  and  its  terror  so  widely,  might  na- 
turally excite  among  many  of  the  degenerate  and 
epicurean  Romans  that  frequented  the  Campanian 
coasts,  the  opinion  that  the  period  of  universal 
destruction  was  arrived,  and  that  the  atoms  which 
formed  the  world  were  about  to  dissolve  their  for- 
tutious  combination,  and  to  plunge  the  universe 
once  more  into  chaos.   ' 

The  last  eruption  took  place  in  1794;  the 
ashes,  cinders,  and  even  water,  thrown  from  the 
mountain  did  considerable  damage  to  the  towns  of 
Sommay  Ottaiano,  and  all  the  circumjacent  region ; 
but  the  principal  mischief  was,  as  usual,  occasioned 
by  the  lava,  rivers  of  which,  as  I  have  already  re- 
lated, poured  down  the  southern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. These  and  several  other  torrents  of  similar 
matter,  but  earlier  date,  are  seen  from  the  summit, 
and  may  be  traced  from  their  source  through  the 
whole  of  their  progress,  which  generally  terminates 
in  the  sea.  They  are  narrow  at  first,  but  expand 
as  they  advance,  and  appear  like  so  many  tracks 
of  rich  black  mould  just  turned  up  by  the  plough. 
When  their  destructive  eflPects  are  considered,  one 
is  surprised  to  see  villas  placed  in  their  windings, 
vineyards  waving  over  their  borders,  and  towns 
rising  in  the  very  middle  of  their  channels. 
Ravaged  and  tortured  as  the  viqinity  of  Vesuvius 
has  been  for  so  many  ages,  it  must  appear  siugular. 
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that  it  has  not  been  tbaadofied  by  its  ii 
and  consigned  to  the  gwm.  fffjit^  <wd  desolatim 
as  his  own  peculiar  territory.    Bot  such  is  tbe 
richness  of  the  soU^  ao4  so  slight  the  damages 
occasioned  by  the  ToIcaBo,  wheA  compared  to  the 
produce  of  the  lands  fertili^  by  it^  ashes ;  so 
delightful  is  the  aitei^ion,  and  of  its  nooMeront 
inhabitants  ao  small  .the  number  that  suflEer  by  its 
agitations^  that  the  evil  when  divested  of  its  terrific 
afq[>earances  seems  aa.cnrdinary  calamity^  not  eacf 
ceeding  in  ttischief  the  accidents  of  fire  apd 
inundation  so. common  in  northern  countries.  The 
alarm  is  indeed  great  on  the  approach  of  an  ^rupr 
tion^  because  it  is  usually  preceded  by  earthquakes ; 
but  when  once  the  fermenting  matter  finds  vent^ 
the  general  danger  is  considered  as  over^  and  the 
progress  of  the  phenomena  becomes  an  object  of 
mere  curiosity  to  all,  excepting  to  the  cultivators 
of  the  lands  which  the  lava  actually  roUs  over,  or 
aeems  likely  to  ravage  in  its  progress. 

We  descended  the  cone  or  upper  part  of  the 
mountain  with  great  ease  and  rapidity^  as  the 
ashes  yielding  to  the  tread  prevented  slipping,  and 
enabled  us  to  hasten  our  pace  without  dangei". 
From  the  Atrio  dei  CaoaUi  we  proceeded  towards 
a  bed  of  lava  ejected  in  the  last  eruption,  and 
found  its  appearance  very  difierent  from  that 
which  we  had  observed  from  the  summit.  Thence 
it  resembled  long  stripes  of  new  ploughed  land ; 
here  it  was  like  the  surface  of  a  dark  muddy 
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otreatn  convulsed  by  a  hurricane,  and  frozen  in  a 
state  of  agitation ;  presentiog  roogh  broken  masses 
rolling  over  each  other,  with  a  huge  fragment 
rising  here  and  there  above  the  rest,  like  a  wave 
distorted  by  the  tempest  and  congealed  in  its  fall. 
The  exterior  parts  of  this  torrent  of  fire  are  cold, 
btit  the  sand  produced  by  the  friction  and  the 
crumbling  of  the  interior  parts,  although  it  is  now 
eight  years  since  the  eruption,  is  still  too  hot  to 
hold  in  the  hand,  as  is  indeed  the  earth  itp^lf 
finder,  or  in  immediate  contact  with  these  once 
glowing  masses.  We  continued  our  descent,  and 
again  reached  Portici  about  eleven  o  clock  "i^. 


•  Notwkbstanduig  the  encomium  of  Martial,  the  s^oMiit 
of  Vesuvius  is  represented  by  Strabo^  that  is  sometime  b^ 
fore  the  eruption  of  79»  as  flat  and  totally  barren.  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  the  intervals  of  some  of  the  eruptions,  its 
summit,'  and  eten  the  hoUow  of  the  crater,  was  covered  with 
verdue  and  forest  trees,  as  Astrwiif  a  long  extinguished  vol- 
cano, is  at  present  The  number  of  eruptions,  including 
that  of  1794,  is  said  to  be  about  thirty-one ;  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  in  all  these  eruptions  more  than  fifteen  thousaad 
persons  perished,  while  in  one  eruption  of  Etna  three  timep 
that  number  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  one  town  only, 
Catanea, 
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Herculaneum,  Papyri — Torre  del  Greco — Pompeii ; 
Us  Theatres  J  Temple,  Porticos y  and  Villa,  general 
Appearance  and  Effect — Excursion  to  the  Aque- 
duct, and  Palace  of  Caserta. 


PoRTici  18  a  small  town  about  six  miles  from 
Ni^leSy  OD  the  sea  shore^  and  at  the  foot  of  Veso- 
vias;  its  principal  ornament  is  a  royal  palace. 
Under  this  town  and  palace  lies  hnried)  at  the 
depth  of  seventy  feet  under  accnmnlated  beds  of 
lava^  the  city  of  Herculaneum^  the  first  victim  of 
the  fires  of  Vesuvius.  Its  name  add  catastrophe 
were  too  well  recorded  to  be  forgotten ;  hvxH  its 
site,  though  marked  out  by  the  ancients  with  tole- 
rable precision,  was  a  subject  of  debate  among  j^b^ 
learned^  till  an  accident  determined  the  coi|tro*- 
versy.  A  peasant  sinking  a  well  in  his  garden 
found  several  fragments  of  marble.  The  prince 
UEIbeuf,  being  informed  of  the  circumstance, 
purchased  the  spot,  and  continuing  the  excava- 
tions discovered  various  statues,  pillars,  and  even 
a  whole  temple  of  the  finest  marble,  adorned  with 
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statoes.  The  Neapolitan  government  then  inter- 
posed,  and  suspended  all  further  excavations  for 
the  space  of  twenty  years  ;  at  which  time,  instead 
of  satisfying  the  public  cnriosity  and  doing  itself 
immortal  honor  by  purchasing  the  village  and 
buHdings  above,  and  laying  open  the  whole  city 
below,  it  bought  the  ground,  hut  with  charac- 
teristic stupidity  resolved  to  cover  it  with  a  palace* 
The  excavations  were  indeed  continued  occasion- 
ally  but  negligently,  and  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
profit  than  of  liberal  curiosity.  However,  a  basi- 
lica, two  temples,  and  a  theatre  were  successively 
discovered  and  stripped  of  thdr  numeronsv  pillai^ 
and  statues.  Streets  were  observed,  psfved,  and 
flagged  on  the  sides,  and  private  honses,  and  even 
monufi^ents  explored.  A  prodigious  Bfumberdf 
statues  of  bi^onse  of  different  sizes,  pillars  of  maru 
hie  and  alabaster,  and  paintings  and  mosaics, 
many  entire  and  in  high  preservation,  others  frac- 
tured and  damaged,  have  been  drawii  from  the  edi^t* 
fices  of  this  subterraneous  city,  and  give  a  high 
idea  of  its  optileiice :  to  ihese  we  may  add  every 
species  of  ornaments  used  in  dress,  of  weapons 
and  armor,  of  kitchen  utensils  alid  domestic  fumi^ 
ture,  of  agricultural  and  cbinirgical  instmmeniSk 
More  treasures,  without  doubt,  might  be  ex-^ 
tracted  from  this  loiig  forgotten  mine. of  lintiquity, 
but  the  almost  inconceivable  indifierenoe  of  the 
Spanish  court,  and  the  indolence  with'  which  the 
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eJWivatioos  b%ve  beea  carried  on  r  as  welt  aa  the 
manlier,  wbicb  is  more  inflaeneed  by  a  regard  for 
the  safety  of  the  hegvy  useless  raodefo  palace^  tbao 
by  any  eoQsicleratidns  of  cariosity  and  interest  in 
tbe  ancient  city^  bate  bitberto  in  spite  of  pnblic 
ei^eroess  checked  or  ratber  suspended  tbe  under* 
taking.  At  present,  tbe  theatre  is  the  only  part 
ofim  to  inspectfon  s  the  descent  is  by  a  long  flight 
of  stairs  wide  and  convenient,  bat  tbe  darkneiae 
below  is  too  deep  to  be  dispelled  by  tbe  feeble 
glarj^  of  a  fisw  torches ;  and  some  of  the  seats  for 
the.  spectators,  and  tbe  front  of  the  stage^  are  the 
oply  objects  distingoisbsfble.  Tbe  other  excavji^ 
tions  are  filled  op,  as  tbe  method  is  to  open  one 
oaly  at  a  time,  always  filling  that  which  is  aban~ 
doned  with  the  robbish  drawn  from  that  which  is 
newly  opened* 

£4merging  from  this  gloomy  cavern  we  tomed 
to  the  palace,  and  proceeded  directly  to  tbe  repo-^ 
skory  of  tha  nnmberless  articles  collected  in  Het'^ 
cubmym  apid  Pomfdi,  Uafortuoatdy  the  foroH 
tore  of  these  apartments,  which  had  all  been 
packed  np  and  carried  to  Palermo  on  the  approach 
of  tbe  French^  either  had  not  arrived  or  had  not 
been  aBpads;ed ;  we  bad  therefwe  the  mortificatioi^ 
to  find  the  nomeroos  cases  empty^  and  were  q]>* 
lig^  to  content  ourselves  with  the  inspection  of 
some  piotores  in  the  rooms  below^  f^qd  some  paver 
nients  in  those  above.     Of  tbe  foifuier,  the  sabjectK 
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are  generally  taken  from  mythology ;  some  how- 
ever are  fantastic  landscapes^  and  others  arabesque 
decorations ;  the  design  is  bold  and  graceful,  but 
the  execution  oftentimes  indifferent :  hence  they 
are  supposed  to  be  copies  of  celebrated  pictures 
taken  by  ordinary  painters.  The  pavements  of' 
the  upper  rooms  are  ancient,  and  some  of  un^ 
common  beauty,  formed  of  marbk  of  tUe  most 
brilliant  colors,  and  arranged  with  exquisite  taste 
and  effect. 

But  of  all  the  articles  of  this  collection  how- 
ever curious,  and  of  all  the  treasures  drawn  from 
Herculaneum  however  valuable,  the  most  curious 
and  most  valuable  are,  without  doubt,  the  manu- 
scripts there  discovered.  Of  these  a  considCTable 
number  dissolved  into  dust  as  soon  as  exposed  to 
the  air,  while  others  though  scorched  or  rather 
burnt  resist  the  action  of  that  element.  The  num- 
ber of  the  latter  may,  I  believe,  be  about  eighteeti 
hundred.  As  a  very  small  part  of  Herculaneum 
has  hitherto  been  explored  it  is  higWy  probaHe, 
that  if  a  general  excavation  were  made,  ten  time^ 
the  number  of  liianuscriptsabovementioned  might 
he  discovered^  and  among  them  perhaps;  or  rather 
vet*y  probaMy  someof  the  first  works  of  antiquity, 
the  loss  of  which  has  been  so  lonfg  lamented.  The 
destruction  of  the  palace  of  Portici^  and  of  the 
village  of  Resina  would  without  doubt  be  abun- 
dantly compensated  by  the  recovery  of  the  Decads 
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of  Thns  Livinsand  of  the  books  wanting  in  Taci- 
tns,  or  of  the  treatise  of  Cicero  De  GkriUy  or  of 
his  Dialogues  Dc  R^mbUcd,  that  grand  repository 
of  all  the  political  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  The 
first  manaseripts  unfolded  were  Greek,  and  as 
Herculaneum  was  known  to  be  a  Greek  city,  it 
was  presinned  that  the  whole  collection  might  be 
in  that  language;  but  several  Latin  works  have 
been  found  since,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  in  a  city  so  rich,  and  inhabited  by  so 
many  wealthy  Romans,  there  must  have  been  con- 
siderable libraries  both  public  and  private,  and  of 
course,  complete  collections  of  Roman  authors. 

The  mode  of  unrolling  these  manuscripts  was 
invented  by  a  priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  So^ 
maschi  (a  body  of  clergy  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  education  of  youth),  but  as  the  government  isi 
Naples,  though  it  employed  him  and  an  assistant 
whom  he  instructed  in  the  process,  did  not  bow- 
ever  give  much  encouragement  to  the  undertaking, 
the  work  languished,  and  the  manuscripts  long 
remained  a  neglected  treasure.  At  length,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  munificence  that  does 
equal  honor  to  his  taste  and  his  public  spirit,  un- 
dertook to  defray  the  expences,  and  selected  a  per«- 
son,  not  only  qualified  for  the  task  by  his  deep 
and  extensive  information,  but  peculiarly  adapted 
to  it  by  his  zeal  and  perseverance.  The  gentle- 
man alluded  to  is  Mr.  Hayter,  a  clergyman  of  the 
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Ciidrcb  ^f  England,  who  it  iMnur  estdblkfaed  ai 
F(n4iQiymii8Uper\nwnds  the  prooess  of  onfblcling 
thep^ri  with  iadeiktigttble  aosiduity.  Mef  tr  iii^ 
de«d  wi»e  ^igtlanoe  and  patience  more  neeeftBa^^ 
as  the  noethod  em ptoyed  requires  the  noet  delioate 
toneh,  and  the  most  anremitting  attenlimi*  One 
hasty  gesture  may  spoil  a  whole  voloaw^  and  the 
most  important  and  most  laborious  task  oi  the 
superintendent  is  to  prevent  such  acddents  by  re>> 
pressing  the  eagerness  of  the  workmen.  To  this 
tedionsness^  inseparable  from  the  very  natuve  of 
the  operation  itself,  and  to  the  difficulty  (o£  pror 
cnring  ^eady  workmen  in  a  country  where  ardor 
and  impetuosity  are  the  predominant  features  of 
the  national  character,  most  be  attributed  the  .slow 
and  almost  if liperceplible  progress  of  this  onderr 
taking.  It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  reflect,  that 
supposing  the  work  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
eame  aeal  and  oo  the  same  principles  as  at  preaeiit, 
centuries  must  elapse  before  the  mauoscripts  now 
in  hand  can  be  unrolled,  and  their  contents  given 
to  the  public.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  such 
is  the  extreme  firailty  of  the  ptgfyri  themsdves, 
that  with  all  the  care  and  precaution  imaginable, 
not  one  probably  pan  escape  mutilation,  and  pass 
through  the  process  without  some  detriment,  er 
vatber  without  material  defalcation. 

The  fate  of  Hercukmeum  naturally  reminds  os 
of  Pempeii,  which  was  destined  to  parish  by  the 
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samp'diiakroQS  catastrophe  in  the  firafc  ceotary, 
and  to  sriee  agiiD  from  its  tomb  in  the  eighteenth. 
We  aoeordinglj  made  «n  excortion  to  this  tow« 
on  Monday  the  7th  of  Jane.  It  is  aboat  fourteen 
milea  firom  Naples^  on  the  road  to  Nocera.  From 
Naples  to  Ibm  del  Qreco  the  h%hway  is  almost  a 
street,  so  dose  are  th^  villas,  villtq^,  and  towns 
to  each  other.  As  the  read  rans  along  the  eoast^ 
and  at  the  foot  of  Vesnvins,  every  break  gives  on 
one  side  a  view  of  the  bay,  on  the  other  of  the 
monntain. 

Tetf^e  del  Oreoo  still  presents  in  its  shattered 
booses,  half  boried  chorches,  and  streets  almost 
cbokdl  op  with  lava,  a  melancholy  instance  of  the 
ravages  of  the  last  eruption.  The  depth  of  the 
destractive  torrent  is  in  socne  places  five*and« 
twenty  feet;  so  that  the  eotmnce  into  several 
honses  is  now  in  the  seeond  story ;  and  into  one 
tibnrch,  tiiroiigh  the  gneat  window  over  the  western 
door.  Some  edifices  were  entirely  destroyed } 
others  were  sarroonded,  incrosted  And  filled  with 
lava,  and  may  perhaps  give  a  very  acowate  idea  fnf 
the  state  of  Herculaneam  at  the  time  of  its  destrno* 
tion.  The  iohabitants,  after  having  seen  tbeir 
town  in  part  levelled  with  the  ground  or  /swel- 
lowed  np  in  the  fiery  deluge,  and  in  part  shaken 
and  disjointed,  would  have  been  excusable  if  they 
had  transferred  the  wreck  of  tbeir  property  to 
some  other  1|bss  ohaoxions  quarter.    Bnttbediii^ 
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asters  to  which  dieir  country  is  espmed  seem  r«r 
ther  to  increase  than:  diminith.  their  attacbmeot; 
and  when  we  passed^  a  new  city  was  already  risinj^ 
npon  the  rains  of  ihe  former.  i 

A  French  U^aveller  who  noticed  this  perseverii^ 
spirit  some  years  ago^  alttribiites  it  to  the  blindness 
and  folly  of  the  homan  race^  and  very  tngenimufy^ 
and  at  the  same  time  moch  to  the  credit  of  his 
species  compares  them  to  ants  which  never  fail  to 
repair  their  nests  how  often  soever  they  may  be 
ravaged  and  crumbled  to  pieces.  Addison  ob- 
served near  a  century  ago,  that  even  in  his  time 
the  principal  object  of  some  French  writers  seemed 
to  be  to  degrade  and  vilify  homan  nature:  and 
since  that  period  whole  swarms  of  deelaimers  and 
sophists  have  risen  in  succession  to  provoke  and 
justify  a  more  extensive  application  of  the  remark; 
The  English  nation,  much  to  its  credit,  differs  in 
this  respect,  as  indeed  in  many  others,  very  widely 
from  its  rival  neighbors,  and  is  united  with  the 
wise,  the  good,  the  great  of  all  ages  and  countries 
in  a  glorious  confederacy  to  support  the  dignity 
and  the  grandeur  of  our  common  nature.  In  op- 
position therefore  to  the  sagacious  presidefU,  we 
may  venture  to  praise  the  inhabitants  of  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  consider  their  perseverance  which  un- 
dismayed by  the  most  tremendous  disasters,  still 
pursues  its  object,  as  a  suUime  sentiment  that  in- 
dicates the  greatness  of  man,  and  displays  at  once 
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bia  ooaiage  iad  hit  resonrw^*  Oamilliu  preferred 
a  cettage^  amid  the  roina  pf  Rooie  atill  smpking 
after  the  Gallic  conflagration,  ta  the  palaces  of 
Veii ;  and  the  natives  of  this  town  prefer  their 
CQDQtry,  though  on  the  verge  of  a  fiery  abyss,  to  a 
secure  bat  fortigp  mansion.  We  applaud  the  par 
triotism  of  the  former;  why  should  we  not  praisfe 
the  spirit  c^  the  latliisr *? 

The  town  of  Tbrre  dd  Greca  was  supposed  by 
Clnverius  to  occupy  the  site  of  Hercuktncum,  be- 
cause the  distances  nearly  corresponded,  and  in- 
scriptions have  been  found  that  seem  to  corrobof- 
irate  this  eooj^ctore*  In  fact,  making  allowances 
lor  this  ezleot  of  the  ancient  town,  there  is  little 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  difference  so 
that  its  name  and  jurisdiction  extended  probably 
much  farther.  Hence  the  Salina  (salt-pits),  which 
lay  on  the  coast  further  on,  and  probably  near,  if 
not  beyond  Torre  d^A$monciata,  were  called  Hercu- 
kmmses.    The  road  to  this  last^men^ioned  town 


*  Adeo  nihil  tenet  soiarn  patriee,  nee  hflsc  terra  quam  ma- 
trem  appellamus ;  sed  in  superficie,  tignisque  caritas  nobis 
patriae  pendet  ? —  Tit.  Xto.  lih.  v.  cap.  54. 

''  Is  then  the  soil  of  our  country,  and  this  land  which  we 
call  our  mother,  of  no  account?  and  is  our  affection  for  our 
country  connected  only  with  the  plot  of  ground  on  wbioh  our 
house  is  built,  and  the  beams  of  which  it  is  composed?" 
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crosses  various  bed»  of  hv^  poured  out  At  dif- 
ferent periods :  it  is  notwithstanding  this  circvm* 
stance  bordered  with  houses  and  nllas^  and  enli«- 
vened  by  perpetual  crowds  and  agitation. 

Beyond  Tmre  ^Annonciata  the  foad  turns  a 
little  from  the  sea^  and  crosses  the  ancient  PteiAtt 
Pmnpeiana^  once  perhaps  a  marshy  now  a  rich 
plain/ raised  and  fertilized  by  the  very  ashes  which 
buried  the  unfortunate  Pwnpeii.  We  stopped  at 
a  farm-house  in  appearance,  and  alighting  in  the 
court  found  ourselves  in  the  quarters  of  a  l^ion 
of  Roman  soldiers :  the  destination  and  date  of 
this  edifice,  its  form  and  coloring,  the  names  and 
jests  of  the  soldiers  scribbled  on  the  walls,  frecrh 
as  if  written  yesterday,  are  objects  sufficiently  ev^ 
rions  to  interest  without  the  aid  of  arehitecture,  of 
which  this  building  cannot  boast;  it  is  an  oblong 
square,  with  a  portico  on  all  sides,  supported  by 
Doric  pillars  of  brick  plastered  over  and  painted 
alternately  red  land  yellow,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  in  the  middle  of  each  side  which  are  blue ; 
behind  are  numerous  apartments  about  fourteen 
foet  square.  Immediately  behind  the  barracks  are 
two  theatres,  one  small  aqd  supposed  to  have  been 
covered,  the  other  large;  both  these  ledifices  were 
lined  with  marble,  beautifully  paved,  and  in  every 
respect  highly  finished.  The  pavemrat  of  the  arenas 
of  the  smaller  theatre  is  entire,  and  engraved  on  it. 
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IB  a  line  pan^iel  wttb  the  wtstge,  mee  tb«  fdUooriog 
nrords  in  lai^  binM  letten.  ' 

M.  OCULATIUS,   M.  F.  FERU6  IIVIR   PBO 

LUDIS*. 

In  other  respects  Ihese  tbeatret  are  exactly  of  the 
•fHoe  form  as  the  Teatro  Olmpico  of  Paliadh  at 
Verona :  having  Vlke  it  a  narrow  prosceninm,  and 
three  entmnees  (one  large^  the  other  two  less)  to 
the  stage  from  the  scenery  behind.  In  the  larger 
of  these  fabrics  the  seats  rest  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
above  wbieh  was  a  colonnade  or  portico  eommnnt 
eating  with  a  pnblic  walk  or  rather  forming  part 
of  a  foram.  The  side  of  a  hill  was  indeed  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  the  arrangements  of  an  ancient 
theatre^  and  se^ms  to  have  been  frequently  chosea 
for  the  porpose.  Hiese  theatres  when  discovered 
were  nearly  entire ;  they  have  since  been  stripped 
of  their  decorations^  hot  still  retain  all  their  charae<*> 
teristic  features. 

The  temple  of  Isis  is  behind  the  little  theatre, 
and  occnpies  an  angle  formed  by  two  streets.  It 
consists,  of  a  small  court  supported  by  Doric  pii* 
lars,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  ceUa  raised  on 
several  steps ;  to  this  cdla  there  are  two  doors,  one 
in  front  opening  on  the  court,  the  other  on  the 
*  I  - —  ■  I.  ■ 

^  Marcus  Oculatius,  and  Marcus  F.  Verus,  overseers  of 
tile  public  games. 


* 
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side ;  in  the  hack  of  the  cella  is  a  piece  oi  brick* 
work  nearly  breast  higb^  rannkig  from  side  to  side» 
and  leaning  against  the  wall ;  it  is  hollow  and 
ardied^  and  open  at  each  end  with  steps  condnct* 
iog  to  it.  This  circnmstanrce  has  iiidnced  the 
Ckeroni  to  represent  it  as  a  larking  place  for  the 
jmests^  who,  they  say,  gave  anstrers  from  thence 
in  the  name  of  the  idol  that  stood  above;  and  it 
has  thus  afforded  the  prrfound  president  De  Paty 
an opportnnity  of  declaiming  against  priestcraft; 
while  a  female  traveller  with  all  the  pietf  and  ten^ 
derness  of  her  sex  laments  the  fate  of  the  poor  de^ 
bided  votaries*  It  is  a  pity  that  so  mnch  eloqoence 
aisd  so  mnch  compassion  shonld  be  thrown  away, 
bat  so  they  have  been  apon  the  present  occasion. 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear  that  oracles 
were  ever  given  at  Pompeii^  as  this  was  a  privi- 
lege reserved  to  the  ancient  and  more  renowned 
temples ;  in  the  second  place,  oracles  had  ceased 
every  where  long  before  this  temple  or  edic^la 
{im  it  scarce  deserves  the  former  appellation)  was 
erected;  thirdly,  these  entrances  are  too  public, 
and  the  whole  contrivance  too  gross  to  dope  the 
dullest  peasant,  mnch  less  the  polished  inhabitants 
of  Pompoi.  There  is  close  to  the  Cella,  a  room 
in  which  a  skeleton  was  discovered..  There  are 
niches  where  various  statues  of  Venus,  Priapus, 
&c.  were  found,  which  with  the  furniture,  marbles, 
and  pictures,  were  transported  to  PorticL    The 
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whole  of  this  edifice  appeared  to  me  ill-propor- 
tioned in  form,  and  poor  in  materials ;  its  pillari 
are  brick  plastered^  and  most  of  its  ornaments  ate 
stncco. 

Behind  this  temple  on  one  side  is  a  conrt  sur* 
roanded  with  a  portico,  supported  bf  sixteen  Doric 
pillars :  from  a  sort  of  pulpit  on  one  side,  I  should 
8U]^K>se  it  intended  for  some  pubKo  assembly* 
Another  court  follows  with  a  similar  portico,  and 
commmiicates  with  the  grand  portico  of  tbe^ 
theatre,  supported  by  more  than  sixty  slooe  pittairs 
of  the  same  order,  that  is,  DoHc,  but  in*  propor*^ 
lion  bordering  upon  Tuscan.  Near  this  porlim 
lie  sevend  fragments  of  columns,. of  a  much  larger 
size  and  of  bolder  proportions  $  as  the  excavatioas 
have  been  carried  no  farther  on  this  side,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  conjecture  about  their  des^ 
tination ;  perhaps  they  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  and  -  may  have  been  thrown  down  and 
laid  in  their  present  situation  by  the*  earthquake 
which'  nearly  destroyed  this  city  a  few  years  pra-^ 
laons  to  the  eruption  that  buried  it  finally.  The 
damage  oecasiooed  by  the  first  disaster  was  netw 
probably  repaired,  and.  seems  to  account  for  the 
apparent  want  of  architectural  magnificence  in  a 
city,  equal  perhaps  in  siae  and  population  to 
Msrculaneumy  and  complimented  by  Seneca  with 
the  addition  of  ^^  cdArem  Ompama  urbem*.^ 


*  A  celebrated  city  of  Campania. 
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The  utreet  which  r^na  horn  ,|be  n6i^borbQo4 
of  the  sokli^rs*  qqartere  to  the  gate  is  Mrroiv^  that 
ia^  only  abpot  thartQen  f<p^  wide,  f^rnicfd  like  the 
Via  Appia  at  Itri^  and  other  places  where  it  re*- 
iiM|iii»  entire,  of  Urge  atones  fitted  to  each  othtr  in 
tb^ir  original  fotm,  without  being  ei4  o^  broken 
for  the  purpose.  There  are  on  each  side  parapeta 
i»iaed  about  i;#o  feet  above  the  middle,  and  about, 
tbree  feet  wid^.  The  pavement  is  forrofved  hj^ 
two  deep  rotsi  which  shew  evidftilly  that  th^  ^^r- 
riagen  always  k^pt  the  same  linei  and  that,  th^: 
wbeds  were  aboilt  four  feet  asunder;  of  conrsiQ: 
thty  ,mD8t  have  all  moved  in  the  sam^  direetiop^; 
and  blid  regnhit  hours  for  coming  and  g<Hogy  «$ 
there  is  not  room  for  jbwo,  and  even  if  there  were, 
the  stone  posts  which  are  placed  at  intervals  would 
oblige  them  to  return  to  the  track.  The  houses, 
on  either  side  stand  close  to  each  other,  seem  to 
have  been  shops  of  different  kinds,  were  of  th^^ 
sft&ie  elevation,  and  nearly  the  same  siae,  all  pav^ 
and  painted  much  in  the  same  manlier.  In  one  of 
these  buildings  were  foimd  several  unfinished  sti^ 
taas,  that  annonnne  the  woriirshofi  of  a  sU^uarf* 
Ib  another,  the  word  Sake  (imkam^,  engrtiVedifi 
large  charsicters  on  ithe  threshold,  ki  .Mosaic,  indi«- 
cote^  it  may  be  Supposed,  the  readiness  of  a  pph^ 
Itoan  to  welet>rae  his  guests*  In  one^  the  amf>faorde^> 
which . contained  wine^  still  remain)  and  on  the 
marble  slab  that  served  as  a  sbopboard  are  the 
marks  of  cups  or  glasses.    The  gate  has  one  large 
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oMtrd  and  two  tm9  openings  oo  the  Me,  witlfr 
pampets  of  the  mne  hfeadtb  as  the  atreet }  with- 
OBt,  but  dote  to  it|  9M  semtaircdlar  recesses  with 
stone  seats^  and  beyond  a  tomb  and  a  palam* 
barinm  or  receptacle  of  cinerary  urns. 

Itie  most  perfect  and  most  cariont  object  that 
has  been  yet  discovered  is  a  rilla  at  a  Httle  dii- 
tance  from  the  town.  It  consists  of  three  comta  9 
is  the  first  and  largest  is  a  pond^  and  in  the  centre 
an  edicula  or  little  temple  1  there  are  numerooir 
apartments  of  every  description  paved  in*  Mosaicv 
colored  and  adorned  With  various  patntings  on^ 
tbe  waUs^  all  in  a  very  bcaatifal  style.  Tbeifaisriw 
in^tbis Tflla  seem  to  bavebeen  the  ptitidpal  ob|Mt 
of  Inxarioos  indulgence^  and  are  laiid  oot  wifb  ;a 
li^neinent'Of  art  and  contrivance  that  cm  rideive 
few  or  no  improvements  from  all  onr  modenvin* 
ventions.  In  tbe  cellars  nndel*  tbe  portico  of  tbe 
great  coort^  were  discovered  several  female  ske|e<< 
tons  in  a  row  with  their  badks  against  tbe  wlilli 
ibe  ashes  which  had  gradoally  worked  their  way 
into  every  ooiter^  bad  hardened  into  a  solid  mase^ 
which  when  removed  was  found  in  some  plaeoi 
imprest  with  the  form  of  the  bosom,  and  even  r^ 
tdaing  fmrt  of  the .  garment*  At  tbe  door  of  tbd 
same  conrt  were  found  tw6  other  skeletons^  one 
with  a  key,  the  other  with  a  purse  grasped  in  hit 
hand.  This  villa  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Arrius ;  tbe  name  of  Arrins  has  no  charm  in  itc 
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wood !  what  traveller  while  Ttsking  it  would  not 
wish  to  persaade  himself  that  he  was  ranging  ov^et 
the  apartments  of  Cicero's  Pen^fekmwn.  It  stood 
in  die  ndghborhood  of  this  town,  and  .possU^fy  on 
this  very  spot.  It  was*  a  faTorite  retreat,  and 
mnch  frequented  by  Cioero  and  his  friends  Atti^ns, 
Hortensins,  Snlpieins,  &c.  From  it  he  sailed  to 
Greece,  in  order  to  join  Pompey,  after  having- de»" 
dined  the  dnbions  offer  of  the  three  ccAiorts  sta- 
tioned at  Pcmpm.  At  all  events,  if  the  eaccava* 
tions  were  carried  on  with  spirit,  and  on  a  large 
scale,  there  is  no  donbt  hot  that  Cieero^s  villa 
would  be  foimd,  and  probaUy  some  insoripliony 
italxie,  or  other  cireomstance,  recording  the  name 
of  the  most  iUostrious  of  its  proprietors* 

The  houses  are  on  a  small  scale,  generally  of 
ene^  sometmies  of  two  stories;  the  principal  apart- 
ments  are  always  behind,  endo^ng  a  coort  widi 
a  portico  riMind  it,  and  a  marble  dstem  in  the 
middle;  two  had  glass  windows,  in  the  others 
shutters  only  were  used;  the  pavements  are  all 
mosaic,  and  the  walls  are  stained. wkh  mild  colors; 
the  decorations  are  basso  relievos  in  >  stucco,  and 
paintings  in  medallions.  Marble  seems  to  have 
been  common.  On  the  whole,  Pompeii^  in  all  the 
drcomstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  modern  Italian  towns,  with 
this  only  difference,  that  in  point  of  general  ap» 
pearance  the  latter  have,  I  think,  the  advantage. 
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It  mut  howiBTer  be  remembered^  that  Pompeii  had 
already  be«i  <kmaged  by  an  earthquake*,  that  the 
roofs  and  opper  parts  of  the  houses  hav6  been 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  ashes  and  pumice 
stcmes  upon  them ;  and  in  short,  that,  as  not  mom 
than  a  quarter  of  the  town  has  been  hitherto  ex* 
plored,  buildings  of  greater  magnificence  may  still 
remain  undiscovered. 

.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  destruction 
of  this  city  was  sudden  and  unexpected ;  and  it  is 
even  reccmied  that  the  people  were  surprised  and 
oTofwhelmed  at  once  by  the  volcanic  shower 
while  in  the  theatre  *fr.  But  this  opinion  seems 
iU*fonnded ;  the  nnmber  of  skdetons  discovered  in 
Fampeii  does  not  amount  to  sixty,  and  supposing 
it  to  have  been  ten  times  that  number,  it  would 
still  be  very  inconsiderable  when  compared  to  the 
extent  and  population  of  the  city.  It  may  perhaps 
be  douUed,  whether  Pompeii  was  ever  fully  re- 
stored and  repeopled  after  the  earthquake  of  sixty*- 
three;  but  it  certainly  was  repaired  in  part,  and 
inhalHted  by  a  very  considerable  body  of  citiaeo^ 
as  must  appear  froip  the  state  in  which  the  houses 


*  Motu  tente  cslebre  Campania  oppdam,  Pompeii  cor- 
.xuit-— Tbc.  Ann.  xv.SS. 

**  Pompeii^  a  celebrated  town  of  Campania^  was  oyer- 
Arown  by  an  earthquake/' 

t  Die  Ixvi. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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And  apartmeBts  are  at  this  day,  that  is,  paiirted 
and  ornamented  not  only  with  neatness,  bnt  even 
with  elegance. 

As  for  the  circnmstanee  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
mther  Hercukmeum  or  Pompeii^  being  surprised 
while  in  the  theatre,  it  is  so  palpable  an  absurdity, 
that  it  is  difficnlt  to  cmaedre  how  the  historian 
above-mentioned  conld  relate  it  with  so  nradb 
giavily.  It  may  be  qneationed  whether  even  one 
skeleton  was  fonnd  in  or  near  the  theatres  at  ekhw 
place*  The  first  i^tati^n, /and  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  mountain,  mnst. have. banuhedmirtb 
and  amnsement  far  irom  its  borders,  and  filled 
every  heart  with  awe,  eqieetation,  and  terror. 
While  die  earth  was  rocking  nnder  their  feet,  and 
the  mountain  bellowing  over  their  heads;  while 
the  country  was  deluged  with  liipiid  fire,  ^nd  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  Joaded^  with  ashes  ai^  suU 
phur,  the  people  of  the  towns  immediately  Within 
the  range  of  destruction  could  not  have  been  so 
frantic  as  to  sit  down  qnietly  to  theatrical  exhibi- 
lions.  Symptoms,  indeed,  of  the  approaching 
explosion  had  manifested  themselves  in  numbers 
and  manner  sufficiently  terrific  to  alarm  the  strong- 
est minds,  particularly  when  not  accustomed  to 
volcanic  phenomena.  Not  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
vious earthquakes  mentioned  by  Pliny^,  because 

^.-.mimij     I  III  ,1  ■      I.         .  in  ■  11  I     .  if 

*  Ep,  lab.  vi.  90. 
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not  nncominon  cm  that  coast,  Dio  rotates  that 
the  snmniit  of  the  monntain  was  thronged  with 
spectres,  who  sometimes  moved  along  its  brows^ 
and  sometimes  raising  themseWes  from  the  gtonnd» 
flitted  throngh  the  air  m  hideoos  and  gigantic 
shapes.  This  appearance  was  probably  occasioned 
by  the  vapors  working  throngh  the  crevices  of 
the  earth,  and  rising  and  expanding  as  they  escaped 
from  confinement ;  an  appearance  which  a  supeiw 
stitions  and  terrified  popnlace  might  easily  metar 
morphose  into  fiends  and  fruies.  Pliny,  in  the 
same  epistle,  describes  the  dond  rising  from  Vesnr 
▼ins  in  the  form  of  a  pine^  observed  at  Miseaus 
abont  the  seventh  honr  of  Ihe  day,  or  one  o'clock 
pott  mensem  (in  the  afternoon).  The  elder  Pliny 
embarked  shortly  after;  (the  younger,  who  re- 
mained at  iliSjemii,  seems  from  his  own  acoonnt 
to  have  been  deficient  either  in  spirit  or  cnriosity, 
on  this  occasion  so  well  oalcalated  to  call  forth 
both*).     As  the  wind  was  frur,  he  most  have 


*  Jubet  libuinicam  aptari :  mihi,  si  venire  una  velleniy 
fi&cit  copiam.  Respondi  studere  me  malle;  et  forte  ipse 
qnod  scril>erem9  dederatf.  Plin.  Ep.  yi*  16.  What  lesson 
could  books  afford  equal  to  that  which  nature  was  then  ex^ 
hibiting?  We  find  him  afterwards  making  extracts  firon^ 
Livy,  in  circumstances  still  more  astonishing  f 

t  He  orders  his  pinnace  to  be  got  ready,  and  offers  to 
take  me  with  him,  if  I  was  so  disposed.  I  replied  that  I  had 
rather  attend  to  my  studies ;  and  m  fact  he  himself  liad  given 
me  something  to  write. 
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reached  the  coast  of  Herculaneum  or  Pim^eii  about 
foar  o'clock. 

As  he  approached^  the  shallowness  of  the  sea, 
occasioned  perhaps  by  the  agitation  and  the  swell 
of  the  earth  under  (not  certainly  by  the  ruins  of 
the  mountain,  as  his  nephew  expresses  it)  obliged 
him  to  change  his  course,  and  to  turn .  to  Stabue. 
Stabia  stood  on  or  near  the  side  of  CasteU  d  JUare^ 
which  still  bears  its  name,  at  least  in  ecclesiastical 
proceedings  and  records,  and  is  about  three  mile9 
from!  Pompeii.  Here  he  found  his  friend  prepared 
for  the  event,  with  vessels  ready  and  his  baggage 
on  board ;  the  alarm  had  been  general  long  before, 
for  we  find  that  a  message  from  Retina  (now  Re- 
sina)  a  naval  station  at  the  very  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
bad  reached  him  before  he  set  out  from  Misenus. 
He  converses  with  his  friend,  goes  to  supper,  and 
retires  to  rest.  In  the  mean  time  the  mountain 
appears  on  fire,  probably  from  the  eruption  of  the 
lava ;  and  ashes  and  pumice  stones,  which  had 
begun  to  fall  some  hours  before,  now  showered 
down  in  such  quantites  as  almost  to  fill  the  ad- 
joining court.  This  shower,  which  seems  to  have 
continued  all  nig^t  and  during  part  of  the  morning 
{jam  dies  alibi,  iUk  now  omnibus  noctibus  nigrior 
densiorque^)  was  probably  that  which  overwhelmed 


N0W9  tliough  it  was  day  elsewhere,    ,  (.  > 
Darkest  and  thickest  night  Qonti^u^  tb^re. 
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Pompeii,  as  it  ceased  shortly  after^  and  with  it  the 
agitations  of  the  mountain.  This  appears  from 
the  circamstance  of  the  body  of  the  natnralist 
haying  been  found  on  the  third  day  after^  on  the 
spot  where  he  had  fallen^  not  covered/ as  must 
have  been  the  case  had  the  fall  of  ashes  and 
puiAice  stones  continued  even  one  hour  after  his 
death. 

Pomp^iy  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  only 
three  miles  from  Stalna;  but  it  is  on  the  very  side 
itself  of  Vesuviusj  and  only  about  five  miles  from 
its  crater.  The  bed  of  ashes  was  in  some  places 
scarce  three  feet  in  depth,  so  that  it  must  appear 
wonderful  that  the  town  bad  not  been  discovered 
long  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  or 
rather  that  the  ashes  were  not  removed,  and  the 
city  restored  immediately  after  its  catastrophe. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,,  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  d  Pompeii  bad  time  ta 
escape,  and  that  those  whose  skeletons  remaia 
were  either  decrepid  slaves,  or  criminals  ia  a  state 
of  confi^nement.  Of  the  latter,  indeed,' some  were 
found  in  chains ;  and  a^  for  the  former,  when  we 
consider  the  immense  number  employed  in  Roman 
villas,  we  shall  wonder  that  so  few  have  been 
hitherto  discovered.  However  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  during  the  course  of  the  eruption,  and 
taking  in  the  whole  range, of  its  devastations,  many 
persons^  perished,  and  among  thepi  some  of  dis<» 
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tinction,  as  may  be  collected  not  only  from  Did 
but  from  Soetonius  *,  who  relates  tbat  Titas  then 
Emperor,  devoted  the  property  of  those  who  lost 
their  lives  on  that  occasion  and  had  no  heirs^  to 
the  relief  of  the  survivors  "f*.  Though  the  catas- 
trophe took  place  within  the  space  of  twelve  or 
twenty  hoars  at  the  utmost,  yet  time  was  found  to 
remove  most  portable  articles  of  value^  such  as 
plate,  silver  and  gold  ornamentSi  '&c.  as  very  little 
of  this  description  has  been  discovered.  The  fur- 
niture which  remains  is  to  modern^  of  equal  per- 
haps of  greater  value^  as  it  is  better  calculated  to^^ 
give  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  Roman  manners, 
as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  such  olgects. 

It  has  been  often  regretted,  that  the  pictm'es, 
furniture,  and  even  skeletons  should  have  been  re- 
moved, and  not  rather  left,  and  carefully  preserved 
in  the  very  places  and  attitudes^  where  they  were 
originally  discovered.  Without  doubt,  if  articled 
so  easily  damaged,  or  ^tblen^  could  with  any  pru- 
dence have  been  left  in  their  respective  places,  it 
would  have  heightened  the  charm,  and  contributed 


*  Suet.'  Titus,  8: 

t  The  greatest  number  of  sufferers  was  probably  in  the 
villas,  where  the  proprietors  themselves  might  very  naturally 
have  loitered  too  long,  as  they  were  there  secure  from  the 
effects  of  the  earthquake :  the  slaves  might  be  detained  even 
to  the  last  moment. 
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in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  satisfaction  of  tko 
spectator*  Pictores^  statnes,  and  pillarsi  or  other 
decorations^  can  never  produce  the  same  effect^  or 
excite  tlie  same  interest^  when  ranged  methodically 
ia  a  gallery  at  Partici  or  Naples^  as  they  would 
whea  occapying  the  very  spot  and  standing  in  the 
very  point  of  view  for  which  they  were  originally^ 
destined. 

Bat  ind^ndeot  even  of  this  advantage^  and 
stripped  as  it  is  of  almost  all  its  moveable  orna- 
ments^ PompeU  possesses  a  secret  power  that  cap* 
tivales^  I  had  almost  said,  melts  the  sooL  In 
othar  times  and  in  other  places,  one  single  edifice^ 
a  temple,  a  theatre,  a  tomb,  that  had  escaped  the 
wreck  of  ages,  would  have  enchanted  us ;  nay^  aa 
arch,  the  remnant  of  a  wall,  even  one  solitary  co* 
lumn,  was  beheld  with  veneration ;  but  to  discover 
a  single  ancient  house,  the  abode  of  a  Roman  in 
his  privacy,  the  scene  of  his  domestic  hours,  was 
an  object  of  fond,  but  hopeless  longing.  Her^ 
not  a  temple,  nor  a  theatre,  nor  a  column,  nor  a 
bouse,  but  a  whole  city  rises  before  us,  untoochedy 
unaltered,  the  very  same  as  it  was  eighteen  hun*^ 
dred  years  ago,  when  inhabited  by  Romans.  We 
range  through  the  same  streets,  tread  the  veryi 
same  pavement,  behold  the  same  walls,  enter  the 
same  doors,  and  repose  in  the  same  apartments. 
We  are  surrounded  by  the  same  objectSi  and  out 
of  the  same  windows  we  contemplate  the  same 
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scenery.  While  yon  are  wandering  throngh  the' 
abandoned  rooms  yon  may^  without  any  great 
efibrt  of  imagination,  expect  to  meet  some  of  the 
former  inhabitants,  or  perhaps  the  master  of  the 
hoase  himself,  and  almost  feel  like  intmders,  who 
dread  the  appearance  of  any  of  the  family.  In  the 
streets  yon  are  afraid  of  turning  a  comer,  lest  yon 
should  jostle  a  passenger ;  and  on  entering  a  house, 
the  least  sound  startles^  as  if  the  proprietor  was 
coming  out  of  the  oack  apartments. — ^The  tra« 
Veller  may  long  indulge  the  illusion,  for  not  a 
Toice-  is  heard,  not  even  the  sound  of  a  foot  to 
disturb  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  or  to  intermpt 
his  reflections.  All  around  is  silence,  not  the* 
silence  of  solitude  and  repose,  bat  of  death  and 
devastation :  the  silence  of  a  great  city  without 
one  single  inhabitant. 

HonrpT  ubique  auimos^  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent*. 

Immediately  above  the  buildings,  the  ground  rises^ 
not  into  a  cliff,  casting  gloom,  as  the  sides  of  a 
grave,  on  the  hollow  below,  but  as  a  gentle  swell 
formed  by  nature  to  shelter  the  houses  at  its  base. 
It  is  clad  with  com,  poplars,  mulberries,  and  vines 


*  All  things  were  full  of  horror  of  afiright. 

And  dreadful  ey'o  the  silence  of  the  night. 

DrydeHi 
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in  their  moat  loxoriaot  graces,  waving  frona  tree 
to  tree,  still  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  city, 
with  v^etation,  and  forming,  with  the  dark  brown 
masses  half  boried  below^  a  singular  and  moat 
afiecting  contrast,  lliis  scene  of  a  city  raised  from 
the  grave,  where  it  had  lain  forgotten  during  the 
long  night  of  eighteen  centuries,  when  once  beheld 
must  remain  for  ever  [Hctured  on  the  imagination ; 
and  whenever  it  presents  itself  to  the  fancy,  it 
comes,  like  the  recollection  of  an  awful  apparition, 
accompanied  by  thoughta  and  emotions  solemn 
and  melancholy. 

Among  the  modem  works  that  adorn  the  ter- 
ritory, or  rather  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  the  two 
noUest  are  the  aqueduct  and  the  palace  of  Caserta. 
Both  lie  north  of  Naples ;  the  former  is  most  dis- 
tant ;  the  road  is  over  a  delicious  plain  to  Acerra, 
a  very  ancient  town,  remarkable  however  for  no- 
thing but  its  attachment  to  the  Romans,  even 
after  the  battle  of  CanruBy  and  in  the  presence  of 
Annibal*.    Some  miles  farther  we  passed  Sessola^ 


*  Liy.  xziii.  17*  It  is  perhaps  better  known  for  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil  extolled  by  Virgil,  or  rather  for  the  harmony 
of  the  yetses  which  terminate  in  its  name. 

Talem  dives  arat  Capua  et  vicina  Vesevo 
Ora  jugo,  et  yacuis  Clanius  non  acquis  Acerris* 

Georg.  ii.  224. 

Such 
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now  a  village,  once  Sue^uhy  a  city,  iKrticed  fre-'^ 
qnently  in  Titus  Livins  for  a  Roman  camp,  loi^ 
stationary  on  the  hills  above  it:  we  shortly  after 
skirted  Maddabm,  and  entered  the  valley  to  whicb 
it  gives  its  name  This  valley  is  formed  by  Mount 
lyhta  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  Monte 
CrozzanOf  which  is  only  a  branch  of  the  former,^ 
It  is  long  and  deep ;  its  sides  are  mgged,  and  its: 
appearance  is  wild  and  solitary. 

In  the  midst  of  this  lonely  dell,  the  traveller  is 
surprised  to  behold  an  immense  bridge,  formed  of 
a  triple  row  of  lofty  arches,  crossing  with  gigantic 
strides  from  one  side  to  the  othen  This  bridge, 
forms  part  of  the  cele^ated  aqaednct  of  Caserta  ; 
k  is  near  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  in  height,  and  conveys  a  whole  river  of 
the  purest  water  across  the  valley.  The  stream 
itself  is  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Tabumus,  and  carried  sometimes  through  moun- 


Such  is  the  soil  of  fat  Campanian  fields. 

Such  large  increase  the  land  that  joins  VesuviuSi  yields; 

And  such  a  country  could  Acerra  boast. 

Till  Clanius  oyerfloVd  th'  unhappy  coast. 

Drydm. 

Hie  inhabitants  seem  to  have  secured  themselves  by  em* 
bankments  against  the  mischieyous  swells  of  the  CUmiui 
(now  Chiagno^  and  sometimes  Lagno)  alluded  to  in  the  last 
line* 
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tairis^  aod  sometimes  over  vdlies  to  the  palace; 
Init  thongb  the  work  may  in  many  places  have 
been  more  difficalt,  it  is  no  where  more  magni*^ 
ficent  than  in  this  Talley.  In  length,  elevation^ 
and  efiect,  it  surpasses  all  similar  edifices  of  mo^ 
dern  constraction,  and  may^  indeed,  vie  with  some 
of  the  noblest  Roman  monuments.  The  first  row' 
consists  of  nroeteen  arches,  the  second  of  twenty-^ 
seven,  and  the  third  of  forty*-three.  The  stream 
is  about  four  feet  wide,  and  three  and  a  half  deep. 
From  a  reservoir  on  the  top  of  Gazxano^  it  is  pre* 
cipitated  down  the  declivity  to  the  plain ;  where 
collected  in  a  long  strait  canal,  it  loses  its  rapidity, 
and  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  old*fashioned 
stagnant  pool*. 


*  The  arches  of  the  upper  row  in  this  aqueduct  are  the 
highest,  and  those  of  the  under  the  lowest^  an  arrangement 
contrary  to  ancient  practice,  and  certainly  not  pleasing  to  tfae^ 
eye ; ,  but  whether  it  may  be  considered  as  a  defect  or  not,  I 
will  not  presume  to  determine.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an 
edifice  of  such  magnitude  and  solidity  is  of  brick  with  a  sort 
of  pumice  stone  intermingled;  it  ought  to  have  been  coated 
with  marble  in  the  Bomao  manner.  The  difference  which  \% 
might  have  made  in  the  expense  could  not  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  in  a  country  where  marble  is  so  conmion. 
The  architect  was  VatmieUif  a  man  of  great,  and,  as  toxf 
well  be  supposed,  of  merited  reputation.  The  inscriptions  oa 
the  middle  arch  under  which  the  road  goes  are  long,  and  as 
usual,  pompous,  and  therefore  misplaced.  Sudi  a  work  re* 
quires  no  eulogium. 
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From  the  bill  we  descended  along  the  side  of 
the  aqnednct  to  the  gardens  of  Caserta^  extensive 
and  regular,  and  if  we  except  a  part  in  the  English 
8tyle>  uninteresting.  We  then  entered  the  palace^ 
one  of  the  noblest  edifices  of  the  kind  in  Europe 
for  magnitude  and  devation.  It  is  a  vast  quad- 
rangle near  eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  six 
hundred  in  breadth,  and  in  height  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  It  is  divided  into  four  great  courts ; 
a  portico,  supported  by  a  hundred  pillars,  and  wide 
enough  for  carriages  to  pass,^  extends  from  the 
grand- entrance  to  the  opposite  side.  An  octagonal 
hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice^  opens  on  the 
portico^  and  at  the  same  time  on  the  courts,  and 
the  principal  staircase.  The  staircase  is  about 
twenty  feet  wide,  CQusists  of  at  least  one  hundred 
steps,  each  of  one  piece  of  marble,  and  ends  in  an 
octagon  vestibule,  supported  by  twenty-four  marble 
pillars.  From  these  pillars  rise  arcades,  which 
cover  the  entrances  into  the  grand  apartments; 
that  opposite  the  staircase  is  the  chapel,  which  is 
well  proportioned  and  highly  decorated.  Its  form 
18  ancient,  terminating  in  a  semicircular  recess,  for 
the  altar.  The  royal  gallery  is  over  the  entrance 
and  in  front  of  the  altar ;  it  is  on  the  same  level 
as  the  side  galleries,  and  with  them  forms  a  most 
beautiful  colonnade^  supported  by  four-and-twenty 
pillars  of  the  finest  marble.  This  chapel  is  on 
the  same  plan  as  that  of  Versailles ;  but  in  size. 
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proportion^  materials^  and  ornaments,  far  saperior^ 
and  may  be  considered,  when  united  with  tbe 
staircase,  as  the  noblest  part  of  Che  palace. 

The  other  apartments  do  not  seem  to  corres- 
pond with  it  in  grandenr ;  and  of  the  whole  ediBce 
of  Cagerta,  it  may  be  said,  that  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  mi^itode  and  regularity  it  is 
defidentin  efiect,  because  it  wants  grtatnesi  <if 
manner*    The  whole  is  on  a  great  scale,  and  so 
oaght  the  component  parts  to  have  been,  bnt.fiie 
reverse  is  tbe  case.   Though  the  building  be  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  in  hei^t,  yet  the  colamns 
that  adorn  the  front  are  not  more  than  fifty^ 
Again,  the  length  of  the  front  is  near  eight  hna*- 
dred  feet,  the  colonnade,  therefore,  that  adorns  it, 
ought  to  haye  been  extremdy  prominent ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  very  tittle  relief  and  indeed  scarcely 
seems  to  project  from  the  wall  behind  k.    The 
interior  portico  is  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  yet 
the  pillars  that  support  it  are  not  twenty  in  height : 
it  has  therefore  the  appearance  of  a  long  low  gal«- 
lery.    Whether  these  defects  are  tp  be  ascribed  to 
the  interference  of  the  king  himself  (Don  Carlos 
of  Spain)  who  is  supposed  to  have  given  th^ 
general  plan,  and  may  be  suspected  of  having 
sometimes  entered  into  the  details  of  execution ; 
or  whether  they  result  from  the  original  design, 
we  know  not,  but  they  certainly  lessen  the  effect, 
and  deprive  this  palace  of  the  grandeur  to  which 
its  materials,  sitpation,  and  magnitude,  entitle  it. 
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I  mean  not  by  the^e  observations  to  disparage 
the  work,  or  to  lower  the  reputation  of  the  archi* 
tect  The  fame  of  FiamitelU  is  above  the  readi 
of  censure;  as  long  as  the  aqnedact  of  Maddabm 
stands,  so  long  will  his  name  be  placed  with  that 
of  Mkhad  Afigeh  and  of  Bramante  ;  and  as  long 
as  the  stranger  ascends  by  the  marble  staircase  of 
Cmerta  tp  its  quirble  chapel,  so  long  will  it  be 
nombered  among  the  first  palaces  in  Europe.  I 
only  lament  that  the  former  either  did  not,  or 
could  not)  realisse  bis  own  sublime  conceptions  s 
aad  that  fht  latter^  with  all  the  advantages  whicb 
it  possesses,  was  not  carried  one  degree  nearer  to 
perfection. 

The  observatJMms  which  I  have  ventured  to 
make  on  CasaiUf  might  be  extended  to  almost  all 
the  palaces  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting.  The  imperial  residences,  whether  at 
Vienmt  Inspruck^  or  Prague^  have  no  claim  to 
architectural  ornament,  at  \wU  externally ;  and  it 
is  to  the  exterior  that  my  observations  are  at  pre«- 
sent  confined.  The  palaces  of  the  TuUkries  and 
Versailles  are  of  a  different  description,  and  camiot 
be  said  to  want  ornament  or  even  symmetry,  bat 
the  style  varies  so  often,  and  the  scene  is  so  peiv 
petufiUy  changing  on  the  eyC)  that  proportions  are 
constantly  counteracting  each  otheri  and  no  part 
produces  its  full  effect.  Thus  the  front  of  the 
TidUeries  consists  of  five  parts ;  a  lofty  pavilion  in 
the  cen^  two  long  Iqw  buildings  on  each  side. 
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aod  qpin  a  lofty  pavilion  at  each  end.  The 
central  pavilion  oonsists  of  three  stories^  adorned 
with  pillars^  the  wings  of  two^  the  pavilions  at 
each  end^  of  one  story,  and  a  most  enormous  attic* 
The  decorations  of  the  two  latter  are  Corinthian 
pilasters;  massive,  bold,  and  majestic;  Itnd  had 
the  same  style  been  continued  tbroughotat  the 
iriiole  length,  the  effisot  would  have  been  truly 
noble;  but  as  it  is,  the  greatness  of  manner  so 
conspicuous  in  these  two  members,  oidy  makes 
the  two  orders  of  the  wifigs,  and  the  three  of  the 
centre  appear  mean  and  diminutive.  The  Louoire^ 
at  least,  the  front  which  faces  the  river,  is  simple 
and  manly.  The  celebrated  colonnade,  which 
forms  the  principal  front,  is,  with  many  defects, 
certainly  beautiful. 

Versaiiks  may  be  said  to  have  two  fronts ;  one 
facing  the  road,  the  other  looking  on  the  garden ; 
the  former  consists  of  several  courts  openidg  into 
each  other,  and  contracting  as  they  reced0  from 
the  gate ;  so  that  angle  succeeds  angle,  and  roof 
sinks  behind  roof.  Tine  facade  towards  the  gardao 
presents  a  considerable  length,  but  the  order  which 
decorates  it  is  petty;  moreover,  the  wings  fall 
back,  and  by  breaking  the  line  destroy  the  unity 
of  the  view.  Thus,  are  these  huge  edifices,  not- 
withstanding their  magnitude,  reduced  by  the  puny 
poportions  of  their  component  parts  to  vast  heaps 
of  Uttkness. 
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The  palace  of  Mafra  is  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  royal  residences  in  Portugal :  it  presents  a 
long  and  stately  front,  and  consists  of  several 
courts,  containing  besides  the  royal  apartments,  a 
conyent,  a  library,  and  a  very  handsome  chnrcb. 
So  far  it  seems  to  mimic  the  Escarml ;  bat  its 
front  thoogb  its  sise  and  materials  are  grand  and 
costly,  is  disfigured  by  a  plrofusion  of  useless  orna^ 
ments,  an  ilUproportioned  colonnade,  and  a  broken 
whimsical  entablature  and  pediment 

The  King  of  Prussia  can  boast  of  a  pal&c6 
which,  though  inferior  to  all  the  above*menti6ned 
edifices  in  extent,  is  yet  in  styk  superior.  It  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pt^sdam,  and  called  the  Red  Palace^ 
from  the  color  of  the  stone  of  which  it  is  in  part 
built :  its  front  is  simple,  formed  of  few  mraiber»> 
and  decorated  with  a  bold  Corinthian  portico. 
Frederic  the  Great  was  fond  of  the  arts ;  he  seemed 
ambitious  of  giving  both  his  capital  and  his  resi" 
^ence  as  much  architectural  splendor  as  possible  $ 
and  to  a  certain  degree,  he  has  succeeded,  as  few 
cities  present  so  much  pillared  scenery  as  Berlin 
and  Potsdam.  Unfortunately,  either  he  has  not 
always  followed  the  best  models,  or  his  architects 
have  as  usual  deviated  from  ancient  proportions. 
Hence  the  columns  are  generally  too  thin,  and  the 
pediments  too  high,  and  hence  also  those  perpetual 
interruptions  of  the  linef  and  those  z^zags  and 
flourishes  so  unnatural  in  stone  and  marble^  and 
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yet  80^  frequent  in  modem  decorations.  To  these 
defects  we  may  add  another  scarcely  less.reprehen* 
sible ;  these  porticos  and  colonnades  are  frequently 
like  a  theatrical  decoration^  mere  deceptions ;  so 
>hat  the  spectator,  when  he  has  admired  a  noble 
front  and  enters  the  portal  with  the  expectation  of 
seeing  a  church  or  a  hall  of  corresponding  gran* 
dear,  is  surprised  to  find  himself  sometimes  *  in  a 
petty  meeting-house,  and  sometimes  in  a  narrow 
dirty  passage.  However  the  Brandmburgh  Gate, 
which  is  an  imperfect  imitation  of  the  Proptflaum, 
bas  a  noble  af^piearance,  and  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  faultless  piece  of  architecture 
in  Germany*. 

The  country  palace  of  fFUldmeshdhe  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cassel,  erected  by  the  present 
Landgrave,  has  an  Ionic  colonnade  of  considerable 
boldness  and  beauty,  and  is  in  manner  comparable 
if  not  superior  to  most  royal  residences.  The  pa- 
lace of  Laken  erected  by  the  Archduchess  Chris- 


V 


*  The  French  have  since  carried  off  the  bronze  quadriga 
with  the  figure  of  Victory,  which  surmounted  the  pediment 
of  this  gate.  I  know  not  whether  defied  and  challenged  as 
they  had  been  by  the  Court  of  Berlin,  they  were  not  justi* 
£able  in  this  act  of  plunder.  Victory  of  course  follows  the 
vtetor.  Prussia  has  recovered  Victory  and  its  reputation. 
It  will,  I  hope,  profit  by  the  lesson,  and  never  more  expose 
itself  to  the  danger  of  forfeiting  both  by  duplicity,  treachery^ 
^and  a  vile,  sdfish  iiystem  of  atheistic  politics. 

VOIi.  III.  F 
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tioa  and  the  Dake  Albert,  has  ooe  fine  feature,  a 
beaatifiil  colonnade  and  dome. 

It  baa  been  obserTed  that  there  is  not  in  Eng- 
land a  single  royal  palace  fit  for  the  residence  of 
the  sovereign  of  so  great  and  opnient  a  nation. 
With  the  exception  of  the  feudal  mansion  of 
Windsor,  which  derives  not  a  little  grandeur  from 
its  site  and  magnitude,  and  more  majesty  from  its 
antiquity  and  connexion  with  the  history  and  th^ 
literature  of  England,  than  the  noblest  architecture 
could  give  it ;  with  this  single  exception  the  re^ 
mark  may  be  just.  But  whence  oones  this  defi* 
ciency  ?  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land have  wanted  either  the  inclination  or  the 
means  of  buiiding,  as  scarce  a  reign  has  passed 
that  has  not  seen  a  new  palace,  castle,  boTj  cottage^ 
pavilion,  or  nameless  and  shapeless  something  arise 
for  the  royal  accommodation.  Nor  can  it  fairly 
be  objected  that  the  King  of  England  cannot, 
like  other  sovereigns,  draw  at  pleasure  upon  the 
treasury*  Till  the  Revolution  the  monarch  could 
command  what  portion  of  the  public  income  he 
thought  proper^  and  since  that  period,  sovereigns 
do  not.  appear  to  have  been  too  economical^  or 
parliaments  very  parsimonious.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  King  of  England  possesses  as  many  royal 
residences  as  any  prince  in  Europe,  and  as  mucb 
money  has  been  expended  Qppii.,  tihem  here  ap  19 
any  other  country;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  t^ 
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be  remembered^  that  taste  has  been  wanting  in  the 
designs^  and  economy  in  the  expenditure.  How- 
ever^  if  the  royal  mansions  be  deficient  in  gran- 
dear,  the  defect  is  abundantly  compensated  by  the 
splendor  and  the  princely  state  of  the  villas  and 
the  country  houses  of  the  nobility  and  the  gentry. 
Here  indeed  England  outshines  all  the  countries 
in  the  world,  and  far  eclipses  the  glories  even  of 
Italy.  The  palaces  that  rise  in  the  most  distant 
provinces,  the  colonnades  and  porticos  that  grace 
them,  and  all  the  temple^ike  magnificence  that  sur- 
rounds them,  give  a  stranger  the  idea  of  so  many 
imperial  abodes,  and  present  scenes  of  architecture 
superior  to  all  modern  exhibitions,  dnd  inferior 
only  to  the  splendor  of  ancient  Rome ! 


*  I 
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CHAP.  III. 


ExcurmntoBenebmtum — Furca  Caudina — Mount 
Taburnus — Beneoentum,  its .  Triumphal  Arch — 
Excursion — Nuceria — Cava— Salemum— Mount 
AJbumus — PiE^umj  its  History  and  Temples. 

Our  next  excnrsion  was  to  Beneoentum^  an  an- 
cient city  now  belonging  to  the  Pppe^  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  Neapolitan  territory.'  The  road 
passes  through  Acerra^  and  about  five  miles  be- 
yond enters  the  mountains  that  border  the  plains 
of  Campania.  Some  beautiful  scenery  here  amuses 
the  eye  as  it  wanders  over  the  hills.  To  the  right 
on  the  summit  of  a  bold  eminence  covered  with 
wood,  stands  a  Gothic  castle^  which  might,  beyond 
the  Alps,  be  deemed  interesting ;  not  only  from  its 
appropriate  site,  but  from  its  magnitude  and  an- 
tiquity ;  but  in  Italy  such  an  edifice  appears  mis- 
placed and  incongruous.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
irruption  of  barbarians,  of  the  fall  of  the  arts,  of 
the  desolation  of  the  finest  region  in  the  world, 
find  of  the  many  ages  of  disaster  that  have  since 
passed  over  it.    The  eye  is  soon  relieved  from  the 
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frowns  of  this  feudal  prison^  by  a  scene  better 
suited  to  the  character  and  the  general  features  of 
the  country.  In  the  middle  of  a  sylvan  theatre 
formed  by  the  bending  of  a  hill^  carpeted  by  deep 
verdure  and  shaded  by  thick  foliage,  swells  an 
eminence ;  on  that  eminence  rises  a  rock,  and  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock  under  a  spreading  .olive- 
tree  stands  an  hermitage^  that  seems  from  its  situ- 
ation to  be  the  cell  of  one  of  the  holy  solitaries  of 
times  of  old ; 

Ch  in  aerea  magion  fa  dimoranza  *•  Taao. 

Shortly  after  we  passed  through  Arienzo  ;  it  forms 
a  long  street  at  the  foot  of  hills  branching  out 
from  the  Monti  Tifatini^  and  it  contains  some 
good  buildings  intermingled  with  groves^  orchards, 
and  gardens.  This  town  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
a  defile^  which  contracts  as  it  advances,  and  almost 
closes  at  the  village  called  Ze  Forche  ffArpaia  (the 
Forks  of  Arpaia). 

Arpaia  is  generally  considered  as  the  ancient 
Caudium,  and  the  defile  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Furca  Caudina  (the  Caudine  Forks)^  If  this  sup- 
position be  well-founded,  time  and  cultivatioo 
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I  dwel)  on  airy  Lebanon  aloft. 

Or  fix  on  Carmel's  brow  my  liigh  abode. 

Hunt's  Translatioru 
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aided  perhaps  by  earthquakes  and  torrents^  must 
have  made  a  considerable  alteration  in  its  original 
appearance.  The  former  have  long  since  levelled 
the  forests  that  bnce  clothed  the  sides  of  the 
mountains :  the  latter  may  have  swept  away  the 
sand  and  loose  soil  from  the  declivities,  and  thns 
lowered  the  hills ;  while  the  rains  of  Caudium^  and 
the  formation  of  the  Via  Appia,  in  conjunction 
with  the  preceding  causes,  may  have  filled,  raised, 
and  widened  the  narrow  path  in  the  middle.  Thns 
the  difficnlties  of  the  passage  may  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  gloom  that  hung  over  it  dissipated. 
The  bordering  mountains  are  indeed  on  one  side 
steep  and  naked ;  but  on  the  other  they  are  covered 
with  oHve^  ilex,  and  com  fields ;  the  interval  be<^ 
tween  is  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  defile,  at 
least  three  hundred  feet ;  and  on  the  whole  it  pre- 
sents nothing  to  alarm  any,  and  much  less  a  Ro- 
man army. 

On  stopping  at  Arpaia  we  were  accosted  by 
the  pastor  of  the  place,  a  venerable  old  man,  who 
immediately  concluding  that  we  wished  to  examine 
the  defile,  took  us  first  to  his  house  to  shew  us  an 
Italian  work  on  the  subject,  and  thence  conducted 
us  to  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins ;  it  stands  on 
an  eminence  called  Gtogo  (Jugum)  de  Sia.  Maria  * 


*The  hill  of  St  Mary. 
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oa  the  rigbt,  wb^re  (ram  a  tbreBhiog-floor  we  had 
a  Tery  disHnct  view  of  the  groond,  and  could 
compare  appearances  with  the  description  of  Titus 
LiTios.  Oor  worthy  guide  cited  the  historian  with 
great  volubility,  enlarged  upon  the  critical  situation 
of  the  Romans  and  the  generosity  of  the  Samnitesj 
whom  he  considered  as  his  countrymen  and  called 
Nostri  Sanmti^  and  inveighed  with  great  vehe- 
mence against  the  ingratitude  and  cowardice  of 
the  former,  who  returning  with  superior  numbers 
nhnost  exterminated  tbeir  generous  adversaries, 
Jt  was  amusing  to  see  passions  so  long  extin- 
guished revive,  and  patriotism,  which  had  lost  its 
object  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  had 
been  absorbed  in  welUgronnded  attachment  to  a 
more  glorious  and  more  extensive  country,  glow 
with  useless  ardour  in  the  bosom  of  a  solitary  in- 
dividual. In  truth,  these  generous  passions  that 
long  made  Italy  so  great  and  so  illustrious,  and 
turned  every  province  and  almost  every  city  into 
a  theatre  oi^  deeds  of  valour  and  achievements  of 
heroism ;  that  armed  every  hand,  first  against  the 
ambition,  and  afterwards  for  the  glory  of  Rome 
the  Capital  and  the  pride  of  their  common  country; 
all  these  passions  exist  still  in  Italy,  burn  with 
vigor  even  in  the  bosoms  of  the  populace,  and 
want  only  an  occasion  to  call  them  into  action, 
and  a  leader  to  combine  and  direct  them  to  their 
proper  object. 


/" 
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Upon  an  attentive  inspection  of  the  valley  now 
before  ns^  it  is  impossible  fbr  the^  candid  traveller, 
notwithstanding  popnlar  tradition*  strengthened 
by  some  great  authorities^  to  consider  it  as  the 
defile  described  by  Livins^  or  consequently  admit 
it  to  be  the  Furc(B  Caudina.  ^^  Saltas  dno,"  says 
the  historian^  ^*  alti,  angnsti,  sylvosiqne  snnt,  mon- 
tibas  circa  perpetnis  inter  sejnncti,  jacet  inter  eos 
satis  patens  clausus  in  medio  campus  herbidus 
aquosusque  per  quern  medium  iter  est.  Sed  ante* 
quam  venias  ad  eum  intrandae  prims  angustise 
sunt,  aut  eadein  qua  te  insinuaveris  via  r^etenda ; 
ant  si  ire  pergas,  per  alinm  saltnm  arctiorem,  im« 
peditioremque  evadendum  *{*/'  In  this  picture  we 
Tuay  observe,  that  the  valley  of  Caudium  is  closed 
at  both  ends  aiid  watered  by  a  stream.     The  valley 


*  Popular  tradition,  when  very  ancient  and  very  constant, 
may  be  considered  as  almost  decisive  on .  sucb  subjects ;  it 
then  becomes  uninterrupted  remembrance.  In  the  present 
case  it  is  neither  ancient  nor  constant. 

t  There  are  two  tail,  narrow,  and  woody  forests,  joined 
together  by  continuous  mountains  which  closely  surrouad 
them ;  a  grassy  and  well-watered  plain  of  some  extent,  but 
confined  in  the  middle,  lies  betwixt  them,  through  the  midst 
of  which  the  road  runs.  But  before  you  arrive  at  it,  the  first 
strait  must  be  entered,  or  the  same  road  by  which  you 
wound  into  it  must  be  retraced ;  or  if  you  persist  in  going 
forward,  you  must  make  your  way  out  through  another  forest 
still  more  narrow  and  impassable.— »L.  ix.  3. 
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of  Arpaia  i»  open  at  erne  extremity  and  has  no 
stream*  Besides,  the  vale  of  Arpaia  lay  out  of  the 
way,  which  the  Consal  whose  object  was  despatch, 
conid  not  be  supposed  to  wish  to  lengthen.  These 
reasons  given  by  Cluverins,  and  confirmed  as  we 
thought  beyond  contradiction  by  the  irapeetion  of 
the  ground,  obliged  ns  to  resign,  thongh  reluc- 
tantly, the  pleasure  of  believing  ourselves  on  a 
spot  described  by  such  an  historian,  and  ennobled 
by  such  an  event  *• 

When  we  had  passed  the  defile,  we  obs^ved 
on  our  right  a  noble  ridge  of  mountains  covered 
with  verdure,  and  broken  into  various  rocks  and 
precipices ;  and  on  our  left  another  of  a  less  beanti- 
fnl  but  bolder  form,  lifting  its  stony  surface  to  the 
douds,  that  rolled  in  thick  mists  over  its  brow 
and  added  to  the  majesty  of  its  appearance.  Naked, 
craggy,  and  furrowed  by  the  torrents  that  roll 
down  bis  sides.  Mount  Tabumus  which  we  are 
now  contemplating,  either  never  possessed,  or  has 
long  since  resigned,  the  olive  forests  with  which 


*  Cluverius  places  the  FurtuB  Caudina  a  little  higher  up^ 
and  near  the  town  of  Sta,  Agatha,  where  a  defile  watered  by 
the  Faenxa,  anciently  the  Isclertu,  and  closed  at  both  ends^  is 
said  to  answer  the  description  of  livy,  and  to  correspond 
with  the  direction  of  the  ConsuPs  march.  The  town  ofAirola 
he  supposes  to  be  the  ancient  Caudium,  This  defile  almost 
joins,  the  Fgrche  d' Arpaia  at  one  end. 
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Vir^  wished  to  robe  his  gigantic  mass'*.  Tbe 
road  thence  becomes  stony^  and  continiies  to  wind 
through  a  country  less  fertile  indeed  than  Cam^ 
pmiay  but  finely  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and 
presenting  in  every  view  a  pleasing  mixture  of 
wildness  and  cultivation. 

We  were  now  once  more  on  the  Via  Appia^ 
and  passed  two  rivers  over  two  Roman  bridges, 
still  in  good  repair.  From  the  first  we  had  a  de^ 
lightfhl  view  of  the  mountains  which  we  had 
passed,  as  tbe  evening  sun  cast  a  strong  golden 
glow  over  the  shining  verdure  of  their  sides  and 
summits.  After  having  crossed  the  Sabato^  which ' 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  we  entered  Bene- 
WfUum  about  sun-set.  This  city  is  of  so  ancient  a 
date  as  to  claim  Diomedes  for  its  founder  j  how-^ 
ever,  though  well  known  and  mach  firequented,  it 
never  seems  to  have  aciquired  any  celebrity.  It 
long  bore  the  inauspicious  appellation  of  Malecen- 
tum^  which  it  changed  when  made  a  Roman  colony 
into  Befieoentum,  a  name  well  suited  as  a  happy 


*  Neu  segnes  jaceant  terree :  jurat  Ismara  Baccho 
Conserere,  atque  ole&  magnum  yestire  Taburaum. 

Georg,  ii.  37 • 

And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  be  found. 
But  cultivate  the  genius  of  the  ground : 
For  open  Ismarus  will  Bacchus  please ; 
Taburnus  loves  the  shade  of  olive  trees. 


Dryden* 
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omen  to  the  occasioD.  After  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, it  was  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  possessed  by  the 
Goths^  then  npon  their  expalsioa  by  the  Grreeks, 
and  afterwards  became  an  independent  priocipaKty 
nnder  the  Lombards.  Theno^  it  rose  to  a  doke«- 
dom,  and  after  having  been  governed  by  various 
princes,  Lombard,  Greek,  and  Norman,  and  been 
the  subject  of  many  contests  and  intrigues,  at 
length  it  passed  under  the  peaceftil  domination  of 
the  Roman  PontiC 

Beneoentum  stands  on  a  gentle  elevation,  at 
the  foot  of  a  bold  ridge  of  bills  on  one  side,  with 
an  open  swelling  country  on  the  other.  Its  north- 
ern walls  ai'e  bathed  by  the  Cahre,  still  proud  of 
its  ancient  name.  A  lofty  bridge  crosses  this  river, 
and  gives  a  very  pleasing  view  of  its  banks  Ihied 
with  poplars  and  bordered  by  meadows  and  gar- 
dens. One  of  the  gates  is  a  triumphal  arch  of 
Trajan ;  it  consists  of  a  single  arch,  is  of  Parian 
marble  and  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of 
the  cornice.  Both  its  sides  are  adorned  with  four 
Corinthian  pillars  raised  on  high  pedestals.  Its 
friese,  pannels,  and  indeed  every  part  both  without 
and  within  the  arch,  are  covered  with  rich  sculp- 
ture representing  some  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Emperor  in  whose  honor  it  was  erected.  This 
triumphal  arch  is  by  many  considered  as  the  most 
perfect  of  the  kind  existing ;  in  that  light  it  did 
not  appear  to  me.  The  decorations  though  all  of 
the  best  and  purest  style,  are  yet  so  compressed 
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and  crowded  together  as  to  leave  no  vacant  space 
for  the  eye  to  rest  on,  no  plane  to  contrast  with 
the  reUeoo  and  set  it  off  to  advantage ;  they  seem 
consequently  to  encumber  the  edifice,  and  thus 
deprive  it  of.  the  first  of  architectural  beauties, 
simplicity.  How  inferior  in  this  respect  is  the 
monument  which  we  are  now  contemplating  to 
that  of  Ancona. 

The  cathedral  is  a  large  fabric  in  the  Gothic 
or  rather  jSaracenic  manner,  but  of  ancient  ma- 
terials ;  it  is  supported  within  by  fifty  columns  of 
white  marble,  forming  on  each  side  a  double  aisle; 
The  inward,  row  has  only  half  as  many  pillars  as 
the  outward,  a  circumstance  which  with  the  arches 
springing  from  the  pillars  lessens  the  effect  of  a 
colonnade  in  other  respects  very  magnificent. 

Benefoentum  has  on  the  whole  a  good  appear- 
ance, contains  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  so  many  turbulent  ages  without  much  glory 
indeed,  but  with  few  reverses.  The  inn  is  not  re- 
markably good^  though  superior  probably  to  that 
which  harbored  Horace  and  his  friends,  if  we  may 
guess  from  the  repast  prepared  fbr  them,  the  acci- 
dent that  alarmed  them,  and  the  haste  of  the 
guests  to  snatch  their  portions  from  the  flames'*. 


*  Tendimus  hinc  recta  Beneveutumy  ubi  sedulus  bospes 
Pene  macros^  arsit,  turdos  dum  Tersat  in  igne. 

Nam 
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I  need  not  ioform  the  reader  that  Bencventum 
is  in  Sammum^  and  was  considered  as  one  of  its 
principal  cities,,  or  that  the  Sammies  were  the  most 
warlike  people  of  Italy,  the  most  attached  to  inde- 
pendence, and  the  most  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Their  stubborn  opposition  to  the  predo- 
minant fortune  and  genius  of  Rome  employed  the 
talents,  and  called  forth  all  the  skill  and  all  the 
energies  of  the  JFii^  and  the  Papiriiy  and  with 
many  intervening  reverses  furnished  the  materiaja 
of  fonr*and-twenty  triumphs.  Their  resistances 
prolonged  beyond  the  bounds  of  pmi^^nce  and  the 
means,  of  success,  at  lei^th  assumed  the  features 
of  a  war  ad  iritemecionem  (of  extermination)  and 
terminated  during  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla  in  the 
almost  total  annihilation  of  the  Sammte  race.    The 


Nam  yaga  per  reterem  dilapso  flamma  culinam 
YiilcaiiOy  summum  properabat  iambere  tectum. 
CottTiyas  ayidos  csenam  senrosque  tinientes 
Turn  rapere,  atque  omnes  resting^ere  velle  videres. 

Lib.  i.  Sat.  v.  7 1 — 76. 

At  our  next  Inn  our  host  was  almost  bum'd. 
While  some  lean  thrushes  at  the  fire  he  tuniM, 
Through  his.  old  kitchen  rolls  tiie  God  of  fire. 
And  to  the  roof  the  vagrant  flames  aspire ; 
But  hunger  all  our  terrors  overcame ; 
We  fly  to  save  our  meat,  and  quench  the  flame. 

There  are  few  inns  in  modem  Italy  that  cannot  afford 
better  fare  and  better  accommodations. 
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army  perished  in  the  fields  or  in  confinement  at 
Rome ;  the  survivors  were  driven  into  exile,  and 
one  of  the  most  popnloos  provinces  of  Italy  was 
almost  turned  into  a  desert. 

On   onr    return  we  alighted   at  the   Forche 
ifArpaia  and  proceeded  through  the  valley  on  foot; 
the  heat  was  great^  bat  a  strong  invigorating  wintf 
blowing  fall   in  our  faces  rendered  it   tolerable. 
The  harvest  was  going  on  and  the  fields  around 
were  crowded.     Among  other  lively  scenes,  we 
particularly  noticed  a  set  of  harvest  men,  amusing 
themselves  with  the  notes  of  a  b€^-pipe.    Mirth 
and  music  are  the  passions  of  the  climate  and  d€ 
course  did  not  excite  our  surprise ;  but  we  were 
rather  aistonished  to  hear  the  drone  of  a  bag-pipe 
in  a  Cangnmian  valley^  and  almost  wondered  how 
an  Italian  echo  could  repeat  a  sound  so  heavy  and 
inharmonious.    The  road  was  lined  on  each  side 
with  groves  of  dberry-tretet  ^^^  several  women 
and  children  were  employed  in   gathering  their 
fruit.     Overtaking  an  old  woman  who  was  carry- 
ing  a  large  basket  full  of  cherries  on  her  back, 
one  of  the  party  took  a  handful,  and  stepping 
before  her,  asked  bow  she  sold  them*    She  shook 
her  head  and  smiled ;  but  on  the  question  being 
repeated,  she  replied,  that  God  had  given  emugh 
for  aU,  nnd  that  we  might  take  as  maty  as  we  pleased 
for  ntdhing.    She  was  siterwards  with  much  .diffi* 
culty  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  trifle.    Shortly 
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after,  as  we  were  fiitting  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
orchards,  a  hearty  looking  man  came  op,  and  ob* 
serving  that  the  day  was  snltry,  b^^ed  na  to  step 
in  and  make  free  with  his  froit,  which  he  assarad 
Qs  was  particularly  wholesome  and  refreshing. 
We  returned  to  Naples  very  well  pleased  with 
Stmnium  and  its  inhabitants. 

Of  all  the  objects  that  lie  within  the  compass 
of  an  excorskm  from  Naples,  Pastum  thongh  the 
most  distant  is  peHiaps  the  most  earkms  and  moat 
interesting.  In  scenery  it  yields,  not  imly  to  Bout 
and  PuUoHj  bot  to  every  town  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Crater  ;  bnt  in  noble  and  well  preserved  momi-» 
ments  of  antiquity  it  surpasses  every  city  in  Italy^ 
her  immortal  Capital  Rx>me  alone  excepted.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  ruins  of  Pmstmn  weve 
for  many  ages  unknown  even  in  the  neighboring 
country,  and  at  length  accidentally  disco vered^ 
some  say,  by  a  shepherd,  and  others,  fay  a  young 
painter  in  the  course  of  a  morning's  ramble  from 
Capacdo.  This  discovery  is  said  to  have  been 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  attention  of  traveUers  was  first 
directed  to  them  about  that  period,  and  that  views 
and  descriptions  were  published  then  for  the  first 
time.  But  they  were  perfectly  well  kno^  at 
all  times,  not  to  the  peasantry  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood  only,  and  to  the  fishermen  of  &- 
kmo  who  passed  within  view  of  them  almost  every 
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day ;  but  to  the  bishop  and  the  canons  of  Capqcch, 
who  take  their  titles  from  Pastuniy  and  may  look 
down  npon  the  ruins  of  their  original  residence 
from  their  windows.  That  it  was  not  much 
visited;  we  know,  but  this  was  owing  rather  to  the 
indifference  than  to  the  ignorance  of  the  learned, 
and  perhaps  a  little  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
over  lawless  and  unsafe  while  under  the  domina- 
tion of  absent  sovereigns.  We  are  too  apt  to 
conclude,  that  nobody  had  seen  what  he  did  not 
see,  and  that  what  travellers  have  not  recorded^ 
was  not  known  to  exist ;  without  reflecting  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  latter  is  often  the  consequence 
of  the  little  acquaintance  which  many  of  them 
have  with  the  language  and  with  the  natives  of  the 
countries  which  they  undertake  to  describe. 

The  road  to  P^sstum  leads  through  Resim, 
Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  del  Annonziata,  and  passing 
the  gates  of  Pompeii,  gives  a  transient  glimpse  of 
its  solitary  streets  and  lonely  theatres,  extending 
at  the  foot  of  steeps  crowned  with  vines  and  mul- 
berries. .  Continuing  our  course  over  the  exuberant 
plains  of  Pompeii, 

Quae  rigat  oequora  Sarnus  *, 

Firg.JEin.rii.7S8. 

we  traversed  the  town  of  Scafdti,  drove  along  the 

■ ' ' I     ■  I         ..II  ■  ■    I        ■  ■  > 

*  The  plains  ivhich  Sarnus  laves. 
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banks  of  that  river,  still  the  &nto,  beaotifally 
shaded  with  poplars,  and  entered  Nocera,  fprmerly 
Niicerkij  a  town  of  the  highest  antiqirity,  but  re- 
fnarkable  only  for  its  unshaken  attachment  to  the 
Romans  at  all  times,  and  for  the  sad  disasters  to' 
which  it  has  been  expos^  in  consequence  of  that 
littachment*.  Its  fidelity  to  the  republic  during! 
the  second  Punic  war  drew  down  upon  it  the' 
Tcngeance  of  Hannibal,  who,  after  some  vain  at-^ 
tempts  to  seduce  its  inhabitants  into  his  party, 
plundered  and  destroyed  their  city.  Its  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  a  Roman  Pontiff  during  the  greaC 
schism  roused  the  fury  of  a  still  more  irritable 
enemy,  Ruggiero  king  of  Naples,  who  again  razed 
its  walls,  and  dispersed  its  citizens.  They  instead 
of  rebuilding  the  town  when  the  storm  was  over^ 
as  their  ancestors  had  done  before,  continued  to 
occupy  the  neighboring  villages.  Hence  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  modern  Nocera,  which  instead  of 
being  enclosed  within  ramparts^  spreads  in  a  lon^ 
line  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  and  dis- 
plays some  handsome  edifices  intermingled  with 
rural  scenery.  It  is  still  a  bishopric,  and  derives 
the  additional  appellation  dd  Pagani  (of  the 
Pagans),  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Saracens. 


*  lir.  xxiii.  15. 
VOL.  III. 


,  Not  %  fyf^  Nocpra ;  we  enured  the^  m^NWr 
taiaif  where  the/ scf^^impraves  in  bwqtyy  wkboift 
loaing  mnch  ei^tfT  'in  fertility .  oir  wmittioa.  Yih 
riofa  villages,  4Wtlej9b  and  ohtuf^faes,.  adorn  t^ie 
defile,  aa  aqaedact  iojtfriects  it,  and  the  t<^vrQ  >oi 
Qflpfi  Qcciipi^ii  the  laopt  ^ev^d:  aind  pfptprea^fo 
poi^t.  Betwd  this  ^9W9^  ^  vfpxmthin,  F^mstm  > 
8W19II9  to  a  conaidnraW^j  elevatioQ ;  its  iiteep  sides 
Wfp  covered  to  the  very  swrnioit  with  one  eontiniMsd 
fpv^pit  of  chfpsliDQts  IbirmiDg  a  mass  of  feliage  oS 
the:  djeepest  sfiadej  and  miofi  h^^p^ifol  verdwcd  and 
presen^Qg  to  the  eye^  ope  of  the  most  refreshing- 
viiews  iipagiQable  during  the  heats  of  a:  Campamm 
fOBiBier: 

O  quis  me  gelidis  sub  yallibus  Hflami 
Sistaty  et  ingenti  ramonim  protegat  umbra!  * 

Fkg.  O€(0g.  ii.  488; 

« 

is  a  wish  that  oft^,  hvsts  from  the  lips  of,  a^  Jir^rr 
veller  panting  op  the  apcliyities  of  the  Apennines 
under  the  beams  of  a  meridiaiji  sw,  and  looking 
roond  with  a  longing  eye  for  sq^e.  hospi^ble 
thicket.    In  aiich  a  snlti^  honr  the  sight  aiidytbe. 


*  O  lift  me  hi|^  to  Hedmua'  biUy  croini^ 
Or  in  the  plains  of  Tempe  lay  me  down; 
Or  lead  me  to  some  solitary  place« 
And  cover  my  retreat  from  human  racet 

Dryden. 
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fiiaejir  ffCfMMewitb  deligitt  OB  the  tmnmf iQ^  oj 
Wfmpimd^A  over  tbe  defile  of-  Qwtu 

Tbia  town  it  not  raci»t^  at  least  not  dastteaUy 
9fK  It  Meins  to  hJBiTe  been  formed. gmdnallji  like 
jun]^:  ooimdenble  towiis^  not  ott  the  coDtiQeat 
onlf  bet  i»  England^  by  the  attraction  of  a  rich 
BwedifitiQe  abbey*  It»  origin  19^  nsoally'  dated 
fimn  the  invasion  of  Genserie^  and  from,  the  de^ 
etmction  of  tbeneighboring  town.of  MarckiMt 
If  hose  inbabitioMa  took,  shelter  in  .the.  in<»intauis^ 
wd:at  the  persnasion  of  the  abbot  .settled  .round 
tibe  oionastery  of  the  Trinity^  and  hoik  CaoUi  It 
has  several  mannfactories  at  present^  and  baa  an 
iq»pearanee  of  life  and  prosperity.  It  stands  on 
tibe  holders  oS  Pkenufftj  and  opens  a  fine  view*  of 
Sulemum,  its  bay,  the  opposite  coast,  the  jAaim 
around,  and  tbe  moontaios  beyond,  Bastum^  The 
declivity  is  steep,  bnt  the  road  >  which  rnns;  along 
tbeiedge  of  the  precipice  and  Jooks^dofwn  upon:  the 
a^^  is  well  gnavded  by  a  pampet  wall^  and  ems»V 
lent  aU  the  way. 

As.  we  had  set  onft  veryeerly  we  entered  SUerm 
ahoQt  noon  withiaaintentioa  of  proceeding  to 
Fastum;  bnt  the  nneiq>ected  want  of  horses  de^ 
tained  ns»  and  ipideed  obliged  ns  to  stop  for  the 
njght.  We  had  however  no  reason  to  regret  the 
dekifi  as  &2srmi0ft  presents  a  si^cient  nnmberjof 
objects  for  observation  and  amnsement.  Its  anti- 
qnity  is  acknowledged,!  thoogjb  the  date  of  its  foan* 
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dation  aod  the  names  and  countries  of  ltd  foimders 
are  equally  ankoown*  It  became  in  its  torn  a 
Roman  colony^  bat  does  not  appear  to  have  riseii 
to  any  consequence ;  the  mildness  of  its  air  daring 
the  winter  seems  to  have  been  its  principal  dis- 
tinction *•  It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  formerly 
on  the  hills^  and  is  ranked  by  Pliny  among  the 
inland  towns  of  Picenum.  Bat  this  writer  is  per« 
haps  more  eloquent  than  accurate  in  his  geo- 
graphical descriptions,  and  I  doubt  whether  hia 
authority  is  a  sufficient  argument  to  induce  us  to 
conclude  with  Cluverius  that  Salermtm  has  changed 
its  original  position. 

Salerno  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  has  an 
university  once  celebrated  for  medicine,  and  va-^ 
rious  schools  and  academies.  Its  streets  are  as 
usual  narrow,  and  the  buildings  high ;  some  few 
seem  to  deserve  notice.  The  court  before  the  ca*^ 
ihedral  is  supported  by  eight-and-twenty  ancient 
granite  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals  of  good 
workmanship,  but  apparently  not  made  for  the 
columns  which  they  now  adcnrn ;  the  churcfh  itself 
though  built  of  ancient  materials,  and  decorated 
with  some  good  pictures^  is  a  tasteless  edifice. 
The  most  remarkable  ol^ects  in  it  are  the  two 
umbones  or  ancient  pulpits,  one  on  each  side  4f^tbe 
nave  before  the  steps  of  the  chancel;  th^^we' both 


'\ 


*  Horat.  lib*  t.  ep^  15. 
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of  marble,  the  largest  is  coTered  with  beaatifid  - 
mosaic,  and  supported  by  twelve  Corinthian  pillars 
of  granite.    The  ion  stands  almost  on  the  beacb, 
and  onr  rooms  opened  on  the  bay,  whidi  appears 
beaotifel  even  when  compared  to  that  of  Naples.. 

The  promontory  of  Surrentum,  which  bounds 
it  on  the  west,  increases  as  it  projects  in  boldness 
and  in  elevation,  presents  various  crags  crowned 
with  towns,  and  terminates  in  a  long  lofty  ridge 
covered  with  a  forest.  In  the  centre  and  half  way 
up  the  dedivity  stands  Ama^,  once  so  famoos  for 
its  skill  in  the  medical  art ;  while  the  little  town 
of  Fitri  seems  to  hang  from  the  rock  as  if  ready 
to  fall  into  a  torrent  that  tumbles  through  a  deep 
dell  below. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  the  coast  gra« 
dually  sinks  into  a  plain,  that  extends  without 
interruption  to  Pastum,  whose  grey  temples  are 
dimly  discernible,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 
This  plain  is  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  mountains. 
In  the  bosom  and  centre  of  the  bay,  at  the  foot 
of  a  fine  ridge  of  well  cultivated  bills,  stands 
Sakmum,  equally  well  situated  for  beauty  and 
commerce;  if  the  neighborhood  of  such  a  vast 
mart  as  Naples  did  not  attract  and  absorb  all  the 
commerce  of  this  coast.  There  is  a  mole  to  cover 
the  harbor  and  to  protect  the  shipping  from  the 
south  wind,  which  sometimes  raises  a  considerable 
swdl.    During  the  afternoon  some  of  the  party 
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ttok  SL  boat'  suid>  roired  about  'the  btay/wbtok  ift 
tbeti^heeiaiiindcwhidingft  of  tbe^watem  omBtiktt^ 
nisbes  ^  obj^ots  for  many  delightful  excomons^ 
Sadk  M6  tie  C^iTAnmlfi  (the  Cape  of  Aoie)fi)i  the 
Ptm^  'di  €knm  (l^ell  (Po«it)^  and^  aboire  all,  the 
Syremme  idkmdti  once  the  abode  of  the  Syrens, 
famed  in  ancieiit^tory,  and  proverbial  in  modern 
langnages.  l^ey  are  three  in  nomber,  about  eleven' 
miles  from  Sakrm^  and  fonr  from  the  point  of  ithe 
promontory  of  Mmefwa  (now  of  Smrentum)'  but 
one  only  firom  the  nearest  land.  They  are  noff 
catted  Galtiy  perhaps  with  a  traditional  alioBiefn  to* 
the  form  of  the  Syrens,  and  are  stillas  described 
by  Virgil,  barr^  rocks,  without  other  inhdbitants: 
than  sea  fowls,  and  other  sounds  than  the  mOrmdre 
of  the  waves  echoing  amid  the  crags  and  the 
caverns. 

Jamque  adeo  scopulos  Sirenum  advecta  subibat^ 
Pifficiles  quondala>tfiultoruiiiqu0  ossibas  albos ; 
1^ rapcdiadsiduoloDge  sale  saxa sonabant*. 

2En.  V.  864. 

It  seetna  singukir  that  Virgil,  while  he  alludies 
to  Horner^  aedoimt  mi  these  islands,  instead  of 


^'  GIdes  by  the  <Syir^s*  cliffs,  a  shelfy  coast, 
Lcmg^infamouB  for  ships  and  sailors  lost. 
And  white  with  bones :  th'  impetuous  ocean  roars. 
And  rocks  rebellow  from  the  soundmg  shores. 
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adopting^  and  as  usual  improving  the  iuBtructive 
fiction  of  the  Greek  poet,  should  upon  this  occa* 
sioQ  in  particular  haTe  abandoned  him,  and  in 
titdtr  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  imitation,  fidlen 
into  a  poetical  anachronism.  '  Such  at '  le^t  a 
direct  contradiction  tb' Homer  the  great  oracle  of 
mythdtdgiciil  chronology,  must  be  del^med.  Thus, 
while  he  admits  the  fable  Itself,  he  represents 
these  islands  a^  deserted  at  the  very  time,  or 
rathef  beibie  thi^  time,  when  according  to  Homer, 
thiey  wete  the  resddence  of  the  Syrens.  iEneiis 
passed  them' before  Ulysses,  and  if  the  Syrens  had 
forsaken  them  at  that  period,  we 'see  no  reason 
wHy  they  shoutd  return  to  them  at  )^  later.  The 
troth  seeiuff  to  be,  that  Virgil  irtadvertentfy  tie- 
scribes  them  as  a  geographer ;  Homer  paints 
them  as  a  poet ;  but  why  shotdd  the  former  iti 
this  single  instance  descend  from  the  regions  of 
poetry,  and  by  an  incongruous  mixture  of  reality, 
bini^h  one  of  the  most  moral  and  alnusftig  {Ilu- 
sionsf  of  fable? 

A  temple  of  the  Syrens  is  supposed  to  have 
stddd  upon  the  opposite  shore ;  the  precipe  ipot 
has  hitherto  been  unexpldred.  Fai'thbr  bh,  aifa 
du  the  md^t 'advanced  point  of  the  Surrentine  pro- 
montory I'dse  tide  temple  of  Minerva,  supposed  to 
be  founded  by  Ulysses,  an  object  so  conspicuous 
as  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  promontory  itself 
in  ancient  times. 
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•    e  yertice  Sunentino 

•     •    p    Tyrrheni  speculatrix  yirgo  profundi*. 

Statins  Syl.  lib.  ▼.  3, 

The  road  beyond  Salerno  intersects  a  rich  plain, 
bordered  on  the  right  by  the  sea,  on  the  left  by 
fine  hills,  which  as  they  wind  along  present  on 
their  sides  and  amid  their  breaks,  a  perpetual  sncr 
cession  of  varying  landscapes. 
.  .  About  six  miles  from  Salerno  we  went  through 
the  little  town  of  Ficcnza,  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
cient Picentia.  About  six  miles  further,  during 
which  we  had  Mount  AWumus  rising  full  before 
us,  we  came  to  EvM  (Eburi)  then  turning  to  the 
right  we  entered  a  vast  plain  wild  and  uncnltivated^ 
but  neither  naked  nor  barren.  Large  herds  of 
]buffaloes,  that  fed  on  the  heath  and  wandered 
through  the  thickets  seemed  to  be  its  only  inhabit 
tsuits.  The  rOyal  chace,  called  Di  Persano,  covers 
a  considerable  part  of  this  solitude,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  two  hundred  gamekeepers,  who  not 
only  guard  the  game  but  serve  to  escoit  travellers 
over  these  wastes  almost  as  much  infested  by  ban- 
ditti at  present  as  was  the  GaUinpria  Pirns  (the 
Gallinarian  pin^forest)  in  ancient  times. 
.  We  had  now  reached  the  Claris  (Silaroand, 
Sde)  whose  banks  are  bordered  by  fertile  fields 


^  The  martial  virgin  frdm  Surrentiim's  cliffs 
Looks  o'er  the  Tuscan  main. 
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md  tf baded  l>y  groves  and  thickets.  This  river  fwins 
tbe  bonndary  of  Pieemm  and  Lucama ;  it  receives 
the  Carolt  in  the  forest  of  Pjsrsano,  and  higher  np 
the  ToHiigro^  which,  with  the  addition  of  other 
lesser  streams^  make  a  considerable  river.    Mount 
AUmnms  inseparably  united  with  the  SUariSf  in 
Viigirs  beantifnl  lioesi  and  conseqnently  in  the 
mind  of  every  classical  traveller,  rises  in  distant  per* 
ifieetive,  and  adds  to  the  fame  and  the  conseqa^noei 
of  the  stream  by  the  magnitnde  of  his  fiurm  and) 
by  the  ruggedness  of  his  towering  Imiw.  Forests  of: 
]]ex  wave  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  fringe 
the  margin  of  the  river ;  while  herds  innumerable 
wander  tbroagh  their  recesses^  and  enliven  ^e 
silence  of  the  scene  by  perpetual  lowings  *. 


*  The  resemblance  may  be  carried  stiU  farther^  as  the 
same  insect,  if  we  may  credit  the  obsenration  of  a  most  ac- 
curate and  indefatigable  trayeller,  Clurerius,  confirmed  by 
the  auth<mty  of  some  Italian  anthers,  still  continues  to  infest 
the  same  forest,  and  to  terrify  and  disperse  the  catt)e  over 
the  whole  mountain  and  bordering  plains.  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  fact  upon  my  own  obsenration  or  bquiries.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  trivial  of  itself,  but  it  is  classical  lK*eause 
connected  with  the  scenery  of  tiie  following  beautiful^lines, 
that  is,  the  scenery  which  now  surrounds  us.  ^' 

Est  lucos  Silari  circa  ilicibusque  virentem  ,  /^  ^ 

Plurimus  Alburnum  Tolitans,  cui  nomen  Asijb^  ir-  * 
Romanum  est,  ceatron  Oraii  vertere  vocanili^;^; 
Asper  acerba  sonans;  quo  tota  e^^ternAa  aylyis 

DiiFugiunt 
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As  the  country  still  continiies  flat  and  covered 
with  thicketsy  the  traveller  scarce'  discovers  P^tstum 
t|tt  ke  enters  its  walls.  We  drove  to  the  bisbop^s 
palace^  not  through  crowded  streets  and  pompofns 
squartBs^  but  over  a  smooth  tuifyin  the  middt  of 
bushes  ahd  brambles^  with  a  solitaty  tuee  walittg 
here  and{ thereover  the  waste.  The  dnnstial  JlbtSMs 
of  tlfif  ee  temples^  lisiag  iosolated  aud  mifreqiieiWedy 
IB  tbei  middle  of  sodt  a  wilderness^  iiiimedktely^^ 
engrossed  oar  attention.  We  aHght^^  and  has^ 
tbned  to  the  majestic  pil^ ;  then  wandered  aboiit 
them  till  the  fall  of  night  obliged  ns  to  ttpAr  to 
otir  noansion.  The  good  bisfafop  had  been  ^  oblige 
io^  as  to  send  one  of  his  chaplains  to  meets  lis^ 
and  provide  every  thing  requisite  for  onr  com- 
fortable accommodation^  a  commission  which  that 
gentleman  performed  with  great  punctuality  and 
pdliteness. 


Diffttgiunt  ar^meirta;  fiirit  mugitibus  ;»ther» 
GoBCiisstIs,  dylyijiie  et  sxcd  ripa  Tanagri, 

Georg.  lii.  146—151. 

About  th'  AlbumiEQ  gooves,  wi&  holly  green> 
Of  winged  kiseoto  aiighly  jswanns  areieea : 
This  flying  plague^  to  nark  ks  quality^    . 
GBstros  the  Grecians  call ;  Asylus,  we : 
A  fierce,  loud  bu2ziiig  breed :  their  stings  draw  blood 
And  driv«  &e  cattle  gadding  through  thiB  wood. 
Seiz'd  wkb  Unusual  pains,  diey  loudly  cry ; 
Tana^s  haoteniHffaeiite,  and  leaves  his  channel  dry. 

Dryden. 
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ObicnrityllMgr  bveiv  uotihe  OTi^A  oiriy  4>iik 
the  general  history  of  the  city^  though  it  bttldft 
stwfa  iiiagnifidcoi(iiioii«iiheiiU<ifil»eziMbiwe*  tThe 
nomre  GatKBe8'>b»veibeen  «ketohed  perhtips 'wfth 
aecaracy ;  the dfetldls  are' probably  obliterated  'for 
evelr.  Acedrditfgtid  theiMriied'jMb»«0eAi,  Pitttwn 
was  foabded  by  a  •tHilony  of  ^Doremes  or  DiM^ani^ 
from  Dora^  a  city  is^  Fhmioiaj  th^  parent  of  tbut 
race  and  name  whether  established  in  Greece  or  in 
Italy.  It  was  first  called  Posetan  or  Postan,  which 
in  PhenidaB  signifies 'Neptune^  to  whom  it  was  de- 
dicated* II  was^afiitrwardB  inraded  and  its  prnm* 
tive  JBhafaitanta  eccpelled  by  the  Bybarites.  This 
event  »  supposed  to  havetajken  place  about  fiire 
hmidred. years >befoite  the  Christian  em*  Under  its^ 
new  masters 'jP^i/m  assomed  the  Greek  appella- 
tion Poeidmm^  of  tbe  same  import  as  its  Pheni'* 
cian<name,  beeanse^a  place  of  great  opulence  and' 
magnittide^  imd  is  supposed  to  bare  extended  Irom 
the  present  ruin  southward  to  the  biil  on  which 
stands  the  little  town  still  called  from  its  aniSent 
destination  yAcropoU.  The  Locanians  afterwards 
expelled  the  Sybarites,  and  checked  the  proi« 
perity  of^Pondma,  idibioh  was  in  its  turn  de^ 
serted,  and  lefit  to  moulder  away  impercep- 
tibly ;  vestiges  of  it  are  still  visible  all  over  the 
plain  of  Spinazzo  or  Saracim.  The  original  city 
then   recov^r^d  iu    first  ^  name,   and   not  long 
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after  ivis  Uken^  and  at  length  colomaied  by  the 
Ronmns** 

From  this  period  PaMam  is  mentioned  almost 
aolely  by  the  poet9,  wbp,  from  Virgil  to  Clandiao, 
mem  all  to  expatiate  with  delight  amid  its  gardens^ 
and  grace  their  composition  with  the  bloom,  the 
sweetness,  and  the  fertility  of  its  roses.  Bnt  nor 
fortunately  the  flowery  retreats^ 

Victura  rosaria  Paesti  f^ 

•  r  ft 

seem  to  have  had  few  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Saracens,  and  if  possible,  still  fewer  in  those  of 
the  Normans,  who,  each  in  their  tnm,  plundered 
Pataum,  and  at  length  compelled  its  remaining 
inhabitants  to  abandon  their  ancient  seat,  and  to 
take  shelter  in  the  mountains.  To  them  CapacciOy 
VecchiOy  and  Naoo  are  supposed  to  owe  their 
origin ;  both  these  towns  are  situate  on  the  hills : 
the  latter  is  the  residence  of  the  Ushop  and  diap* 
ter  of  P(Bstum. 

'     It  will  naturally  be  asked  to  which  of  the  na* 
tions    that   were    successively    in    possession   of 
P^sstunif  the  edifices  which  still  subsist  are  to  be* 
ascribed:  not  to  the  Romans,  who  never  seem  to 


*  r.  C.  480. 
t  Th'  eternal  sweets  of  Pssstum's  rosy  bow'rs^ 
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bftve  adopted  the  genaine  Doric  style;  the  Sj* 
barites  are  said  to  have  oecnpied  the  neighboring 
ptaki ;  the  Dorians  therefore  appear  to  have  the 
fairest  claim  to  these  majestic  attd  everlasting  mo- 
Doments*  Bnt  at  what  period  were  they  erected  ? 
to  judge  from  their  form  ire  mnst  conclode  that* 
they  are  the  oldest  specimens  of  Grecian  architec-' 
tare  now  in  existence*  In  beholding  them  and 
contemplating  their  solidity  bordering  upon  heavi- 
ness, we  are  tempted  to  consider  them  as  an  inter- 
mediate link^  between  the  Egyptian  and  Oredaa 
raamiery  and  the  first  attempt  to  pass  from  the  im^ 
mense  masses  of  the  former  to  the  graoefal  pro-- 
poftiens  of  the  latter.  In  fact  the  temples  of 
Poitum^  Agrigentum^  and  Athens j  seem  instances 
of  the  commencement,  the  improvement,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  Doric  order. 

The  first  temple  that  presents  itself  to  the  tra** 
veller  from  Naples  ia  the  smalkfst ;  it  consists  of 
six  pillars  at  each  end^  and  thirteen  at  each  side^' 
counting  the  angnlar  pillars  in  both  directions* 
The  architrave  is  entire,  as  is  the  pediment  at  the- 
west  end,  excepting  the  comer  stones  and  triglyphs^ 
which  are  fallen,  andthe  first  comide  (that  imme- 
diately over  the  frieze)  which  is  worn  away.  At 
the  east  end,  the  middle  of  the  pediment  with 
much  of  the  frieze  and  cornice  remains ;  the  north- 
east comer  is  likely  to  fall .  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  ceUa  occupied*  more  than   one-third  of  the* 
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leB§th»  and  ii«d  a  portico  of  two  rows  <tf  c6ki9iii^ 
the  shafts  and  >  capitals  of  wbicb^  now  o^irergfovra 
with  grass  and  w^eds,  eocamberthe  paTemmfajaiMl 
ak»9st  fiU  the  area  of  the  tenfde. 

The  second  temple,  has  six  coinmns  at  eaehr 
eff^x  and  fourteen  on  each  side,  inclodiog  those  of 
th^  angles ;  the  whole  eotablatwe  and  pedimcmtli 
atre^entive.  A  double  row  of  coinmns  adorned  the 
iKtieyriar  of  the  ceUa^  and  sof^orted  each  anotber 
ifliwi«if( small  pillars;  the  nppennoBt  is  separated 
iiQtititbe  lower  by  an  architraTe  onlyy  withimt 
&l9ise:or'  cQimice«  Of  the  liditer^  seven  .remaai 
straying  on  each  -side ;  o£  the  former,  five  o&  one 
side  aiod .  three  on  tJie  otheiv  This  double,  storjr^ 
wy^hiAe^ais  intended  .merely  to  support  the  roof, 
riaes  ool;;a  few  feet  higher  than  the  external  cor^ 
nice,  and  on  the  whole  produces  no  good  efleei 
from  the  great  disproiportioii  between  the  under 
aiMl np^ercoloinns.  Tfae.ce/^ had  two  entrances^ 
QOe  at  each  endi^  with  a  postico  formed  of  tva 
piUairs  and  two  anta  \  The  wliol&  of  the  fonnda^ 
tion  aiod  part  of  the  wall  of  this  cella  still  remain  i 
qnder  it  was  a  vault.  One  of  the  columns  with 
ita  capitai  at  the.  west  end  has:  beea  struck  witk 
Ij^tningy  and  shattered  &a  as  to  threaten  mia>  if 


^JambSf  or  square  pillars,   placed  on  each  side  the 
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not  speedily  repaked ;  its  fall  will  be  an  ivitepBiA^ 
Ue  lossi  and  disfigure  one  of  the  most  perfect  mo* 
nwnents  now  in  eiastenee.  It  might  mdeed  be 
restored  to  its  ori^nal  form  with  little  expense 
and  labor,  as  .the  stones  that  have  faUen  remain  in 
heaps  within  its  enclosure* 

The  third: edifice  is  the  largest;  it  has  nine 
pittara.at  the  ends  and  eightera  an  the  sides,  in* 
chiding  :the  aogalar  colamns  as  fatfdre.  Its  sice 
is  not lils  only idistmetion ;  a  row  of  pillaia,«tteBd^ 
mg  from  the  anddle  pillar  at  one  end  to  the  mid* 
die  pillar  atthe  odier^  divides  it  into  twi»  etpmi 
parts,  and  is  considered  as  a  proof  that  it  i  wasi  sot 
a  temple.  Its  deirtination .  has  not.  faeen.ascer^ 
tainftdi;  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  Cufia^ 
others  a  Basilica,  and  others  a  mere  market  .or 
esobange.  laiiihe  centre  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  apertve  in  the  pavement,  leading,  it  is  said,  to 
vaults  and  passages  under  groimd';  there  is  indeed 
irt  (Some  distance  a  similar  apertute,  like  the  mouth 
of  a  well,  which,  as  our.  guides  iafotniod  na^  had 
been  examined,  and  was  probably  intended  to 
give  air  and  Hght  to  a  long  and  intricate  snbter- 
ranean  gallery,  which  extended  to  the  sea  on  one 
side^  and  on  the  other  communicated  with  the 
t§m{^^ . 

Such  are  the  peculiar  features  of  each  of  these 
edifices.    In  common  to  all  it  may  be  observed. 
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timt  they  are  raised  npon  sobstrodtions  *  for ming 
three  gradations  (for  they  cannot  be  termed  steps^ 
as  they  are  macb  too  high  for  the  purpose)  in*^ 
tended  solely  to  give  doe  elevation  and  relievo  to 
the  ssperstmctore ;  that  the  colamns  in  all  rise 
without  bases  from  the  uppermost  of  these  de* 
grees ;  that  these  columns  are  all  fluted^  between 
four  and  five  diameters  in  height,  and  taper  as  Aey 
asoend^  about  one-fourth ;  that  the  capitals  are  a3i 
very  flat  and  prominent ;  that  the  intercolnmni*^ 
tion  is  a  little  more  than  one  diameter ;  that  the 
Older  and  ornaments  are  in  all  the  same ;  and  tfaie 
pediment  in  all  very  low ;  in  fine,  that  they  are  all 
built  of  a  porous  stone,  of  a  light  or  rather  yellow 
grey,  and  in  many  places  perforated  and  worn 
away* 

In  the  open  space  between  the  first  and  second 
temple,  were  two  other  large  edifices,  built  of  the 
same  sort  of  stone,  and  nearly  of  the  same  siase. 
Their  substructions  still  remain  encumbered  wiA 
the  firagments  of  the  columns  and  of  the  entabla^ 


*  These  substrnotions  are  obsierVAble  in  all  the  Dori« 
temples  of  Italy  and  of  Sicily,  and  seem  essential  to  give  a 
corresponding  support  as  well  as  relievo  to  the  massive  forms 
of  that  order.  Ordinary  steps  seem  to  sink  under  the  weight^ 
and  are  quite  lost  in  the  cumbrous  majesty  of  the  Doric 
column.  I  need  not  observe  that  the  second  temple  is  die 
inost  beautiful  of  the  three,  and  the  nearest  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  temples  of  Agrigentum. 
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tiire»  and  8o  oTergrown  with  brsmbl^s^  nettl^s^  and 
weeds,  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  near  iospection.  It 
is  a  pity  that  neither  the  government  of  Nji^Ies^ 
nor  the  proprietor  of  PaOum,  has  public. spirit 
eaoi^  to  remove  the  robbish  that  bories  th<9 
monuments  of  this  dty^  and  restore  to  their  primi* 
tive  beanty  edifices  whichj  as  long  as  they  exists 
can  never  fail,  to  attract  travellersi  and  not  ool^ 
redonnd  to  the  glory,  but  contribate  vteiry  raiateT 
rialiy  to  the  interests  of  the  country* 

All  the  ten^iles  which  I  have  mentioned  stand 
in  a  line,  and  border  a  street  that^rivi  iriMtn  gate  to 
gate^  and  divided  the  town  into  two  parts  nearly 
eqni*  A  hollow  space  scooped  ont  in  a  semicirT 
colar  form  seems  to  be  the  traces  of  a  theatre^  and 
as  it  lies  in  front  of  the  temples  gives  reason  to 
snppose,  that  other  public  buildings  might  have 
ornamented  the  same  side  and  made  it  to  corres- 
pond  in  grandeur  with  that  opposite ;  in  which 
case  few  cities  could  have  surpassed  Pastum  in 
splendid  appearance.  The  walls  of  the  town  re- 
main in  all  the  circumference,  five  at  least,  and  in 
some  places  twelve  feet  high ;  they  are  formed  of 
solid  blocks  of  stone,  with  towers  at  intervals ;  the 
archway  of  one  gate  only  stands  entire.  C9nsider- 
ing  the  materials  and  the  extent  of  this  rampart, 
which  encloses  a  space  of  nearly  four  miles  round, 
with  the  many  towers  that  rose  at  intervals,  and 
its  elevation  of  more  than  forty  feet,  we  must  ac- 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Imowledge  that  it  #as  on  the  whote  a  Work  of 
great  strength  and  inagniBeence^ 

Within  these  walls  that  once  encircled  a  pops-* 
loos  and  splendid-  city,  now  rise  one  cottage,  two 
flrm-bonses,  a  villa,  add  a^hordi.  Th^  fentniim^ 
ing  space  is  covered  with  thii^  matted  grftM^  ovem 
grown  with  brtelbleS'  spreading  over  the  roffis,  6t 
buried  onder  ydlow  Andnlfi^tig  corii.  A  few  rose 
bashes,  the  remnants  of  b^ri  rosarid  Pm^% 
flonrish  neglected  heire  and  there,  and  slilt  bloisom 
twice  a  year,  in  May  and  in  Deoemher,  a&  if  to 
support  their  ancient  fame,  sltid  Jiisiffy  the  deiiof  ip- 
tions  of  the  fudets.  Th6  r6des^  ai« '-  refUMti^mble^  foK 
their  fragrtace.  Amid  tb6)ie;obf6ct6,^a6d  siM|SS 
raral  and  ordiriary,  rise  the  thvie  temples  liki^  the 
mansolenms  of  the  rnindf-cltyi  dark jsMeiit,' and 
majestic.  ,    .     .  .         ^ 

It  was  now*  dnsk,  arid  On  tmr'entrahde  inVothe 


•  •       k        i  .     '  "  .  J  C .  i   •    *     \  ^  •  '  •  ,'  .         ...        * 

*  The  Peestanro^es,  and  their  double  spring. 

Dryden. 

VirgU  Georg.  iv.  Vitgi!  and  Ovid  juslt  meiitloh  the 
FiBitan  rosesr—Propertins  introduces them/asaniasitaiioe'itf 
mortality— Glaiidian  employs  them  to  grace  a  compliqpoQjta^ 
comparison.  Ausonius  alone  presents  them  in  all  their  beauty 
and  freshness.  "^ 

Vidi  Paestano  gaiidere  rosaria  cuitu  "'  '. 

£xorienl0ao«o  roscidaLvctfefDi    ., 

WjjW^xJv.Hi.^ 
The  rosy  bow'rs  that  Pee9tum's  vale  adorn 
I  saw>  all  glistSning  with  the  pearls' of  mom. 


•  .  » ' 
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bishop's  villa,  we  found  a  jdentifol  repast,  and'ex* 
cellent  wines  waiting  our  arrival.  Oor  h^6$  and 
rooms  were  all  good,  and  ev6ry  tbitig  calculated  to 
make  onr  visit  to  Pastum'^  agreeaibte  in  its  ad- 
companiments  as  it  M^ais  interesting  in  its  objecti 
tlie  night  was  bright,  the  weather  warm;  but  tAtji 
a  gale  sweet  and  refreshing  blew  from  the  iietgtl^ 
borin|g  hills  of  AcrepoU  ^caA  CiHlimara ;  no  soolift 
was  heard  but  the  regular  iHnrnhirs  df  the  neigh^ 
boring  sea.  -  The  temples.  Silvered  over  by  tb* 
light  of  th6  moon,  rose  foil  before  me,  and  fixed 
my  eyes  till  sleep  clos^  them.  In  the  morning', 
the  first  object  that  prestoted  itself  was  stiH  tb^ 
temples,  now  blaarfng  in  the  foil  beams  of  the  smi; 
beyond  them  the  sea  gHttering  as  far  as  siglit  conll 
reach,  and  the  hills  and  monhtaitis  roniidv  all 
lighted  np  with  brightness.  We  passed  ^sMI^ 
hours  in  revisiting  the  rains,  and  coilfBmplating 
the  surrounding  scenery. 

P(Bstum  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and  about  a  mile 
distant  on  the  south  by  fine  hills,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Acropoli  sits  embosomed ;  on  the  north,  by 
the  bay  of  SakmOy  and  its  rugged  border ;  while 
to  the  east  the  country  swells  into  two  mountains, 
which  still  retain  theii"  ancient  names  Callimara 
and  Cantena*;  and   behind   them  towers  Mont 

™  I    II        I  !»-«—-     II  ■  I         ■  ■  111  ^i^i^»— I  ^         II     I     I      -      I 111!  ■  » 

*  These  hills  and  the  neigfaboriog  plain  were  the  theatre 
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Albumus  itself  with  its  pointed  sammits.  A  stream 
called  the  Solofane  (which  probably  may  be  its  an- 
cieat  appellation)  flows  under  the  walls^  and  by 
spreading  its  waters  over  its  low  bprders,  and  thus 
producing  pools  that  corrupt  in  hot  weather^  con- 
tinues,  as  in  andent  times  *5  to  infect  the  air^  and 
render  Pa^um  a  dangerous  residence  in  summer. 
As  the  heats  were  increasing,  and  the  season  of 
fnalaria  approached,  we  did  not  deem  it  prudent 
to  prolong  our  excursion;  and  we  left  Pastum 
without  accomplishing  the  whole  of  our  object ; 
which  was  to  examine  the  ruins  of  Posidama,  visit 
the  island  of  laoaso  (the  ancient  Leucosia,  which, 
like  Naples,  takes  its  name  from  a  Syren)  and  the 
Cape  PaUnurus ;  to  explore  the  recesses  of  AJr 
bumuSf  and  to  wander  over  the  yale  of  Diano 
watered  by  the  classic  Tanagro. 

The  ruins  of  Poddoma  which,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  cover  the  plain  that  extends  from 
Pastum  to  AcrcpoU,  cannot  but  exhibit,  if  duly 
examined,  some  monument  of  the  opulence  and 
the  refinement  of  its  founders,  the  luxurious  Sy- 
barites; These  people,  when  enslaved  by  the  Lu- 
canians,  and  afterwards  subjected  to  the  Romans^ 
still  retained  a  fond  attachment  to  the  name  and 


of  some  bloody  skirmiBhes  between  the  Roman  armies  and 
the  bands  of  Spartacus, 
*  Straboy  Ub.  v. 
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to  the  manners  of,  (xreece,  and  are  said  to  have 
displayed  their  partiality  to  their  mother  country 
in  a  manner  that  evinces  both  their  taste  and  their 
feeling.  Being  compelled  by  the  wilt  of  the-  con^ 
qnerors,  or  by  other  circumstances^  to  adopt  a 
foreign  language  and  foreign  manners^  which  Aris- 
toxenus,  who  relates  the  anecdote^  emphatieally 
calls^  being  barbarized,  they  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  annually,  on  one  of  the  great  festivals  of 
Greece,  in  order  to  revive  the  memory  of  their 
Grecian  origin^  to  speak  their  primitive  language^ 
and  to  deplore  with  tears  and  lamentations  their 
sad  degradation*.    It  would  be  a  peculiar  pleasure 

*  As  the  passage  alluded  to  is  very  beautiful,  and  at  the 
same  time  uncommony  I  insert  it. 

tm  hfmfkvfu^m,  ifjfuif  re  fdeuf  rata  edri^  rw  kfrrw  rSif  *EX^tp 
vtfuw  en  Kot  ilSv,  hf  X  vwMrtti  iafaffAfur^TKumcu  rwr  iiffXflUiif 
hu^w  woiA&rtaf  rg  xa2  MfdfMMf,    onnKotpvpdfUif^i  tk  ntf^   ^XX^^, 

Im%   Mftl   rii  ^icerfa  iKPefie^fidpcnat,  xoi   U  fuydkipf  ha^Bfia^. 

Jtkenaus,  IU>,  xiv.  cap^  31.  apud  Maxtochu 
Wherefore  Aristoxenus,  in  his  Convivial  Miscellanies* 
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to  discover  some  moriameat  of  a  people  of  io 
much  sensibilUy^  and  of  such  persevering  pa,- 
triotism.  Beyond  the  ruinsj  and  separated  from 
them  by  n  little  stream  now  called  Pastemj  nit& 
the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  where  some  ▼e;^tige  mnat 
jsarelf  remain^  and  might  be  discovered  by  diligenl; 
researches*. 


€€ 


Bkyk,  **  We  resemble  Ihe  Posidonians,  tebo  dwell  in  ttlt 
bay  of  Tusoany,  and  whose  fate  it  was,  having^  beeo 
originally  Greeks,  to  be  barbarized,  becoming  Tuscans 
^  or  Romans^  and  to  change  their  language  and  tile  re^i 
**  crif  tb^ir  instittttioiis.  Nevertheless  liiey  stiU  k6e|i  one 
*'  of  the  Grecian  festivals,  at  which  having  assembled,  and 
'^commemorated  their  ancient  names  and  customs,  they 
*'  indu^;e  in  mutual  condolence,  and  depart  with  tears. 
"  So  it  is  with  us  also,"  says  he ;  '^  since  our  theatres  have 
"  become  barbarized,  and  the  public  music  been  greatly 
'*  corrupted,  a  few  of  us  meet  together  to  eom'mjBmorate 
*'  whi^t  music  formeriy  was."    So  far  Aristoxenus. 

*  The  reader  will  observe,  that  I  have  confined  myself 
io  the  general  measures  and  appearances  of  the  temples,  in 
Conformity  to  the  plan  of  this  tour;  for  detsdls  he  may  D»e 
referred  to  the  work  of  Mr>  Wilkins,  the  miqute  nccuraby  of 
whose  measurements  and  deUpeations  h^  may  depend  upon*. 
This  gentleman,  in  conjunction  with  other  travellers,  sup- 
poses the  pillars  oi  Pastum  to  be  covered' with  a  sort  of 
plaster  or  ^ucco,  which  by  its  long  duration^  seems  to  have 
acquired  the  hardness,  oonsistency,  and  ocartaitily.baa  tbe, 
^ppear^tnce  of  the  stoi^e  which  I  mentioned. 

As  the  plains  that  extend  for  some  way  on  each  side  of 
the  Silarus  are  very  thinly  inhkbited,  and  at  the  same  time 
covered  in  many  placefstrith  woods  atid  thickets,  they  are 
become  th^  resort  of.  bandiit^  and  outlaws.    One  of  l^ese 
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Wcj  retorne^  by  the  mqp;  roa^^  aod  regretted 
83  we  p«a9f9il  over  the  piaiii»  that  we  had  not  aeot  a 
boat  b^i;e  ub  to  take  as  b^k  along  the  coasts 
aipd  thns  afford  Qft  an  opportiufity  of  examining 
the  alH>rQ,  and  exploring  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Jupp  Argiva,  that  stood  at  the  month  of  the 
JSUaris;  according  to  Stcabo,  on  the  Lncaniap 
bank;  aocording  to  Pliny,  on  tbat  of  Picenum. 
As.  the  forjuer  is  the  most  circumstantial  and  less 
dedai^atory  of  the  two,  his  i^nthprity  seifms  pre^ 
ferable.    This  temple  was  of  high  antiquity,  and 


misoreants  was  presented  to  us  by  the  clergyman  who  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  bishop  to  receive  us,  and  was 
reoontneBded  as  an  object  of  charity.  Upon  inquiring  into 
hia  Qase»  we  hoovered  that  he  ha4  s)iot  his  wife^  because 
she  had  shewn  a  partiality  for  the  itrangers  {the  French)  and 
had  threatened  him,  as  he  said,  with  poison.  To  avoid 
the  pursuit  of  justice,  he  bad  run  away  from  his  home,  and 
become  a  wanderer  in  the  forests,  and  amid  the  ruiiis  of  the 
plain  of  PcBstum,  Our  refusal  was  accompanied  with  an 
observation,  that  he  was  an  object  of  justice,  not  of  charity. 
He  stalked  away  in  sullen  disappointment.  His  figure  was 
tibat  of  an  assassin ;  tall,  bony,  and  lank,  with  black  hair  and 
thick  eye  brows,  a  dark  complexion  and  glaring  eyes^  He 
was  armed  with  a  gun  and  pistols ;  and  was  on  the  whoje  an 
object  very  unwelcome  to  the  eye  in  such  a  solitude. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  useless  to  observe,  that  there 
are  four  mineral  springs  near  Pastum,  said  to  be  of  con- 
si<)berab^  efficacy  in_  different  coniplaints :  from  these  springs 
flow  as  many  liitle  streajmletSy^  which  form  th^fiume  mUo 
(t))e  Bfi^t  i;iver),  which  falls  iato.tba  Solafime  dps^  tQ  the 
wallp  of  the  city. 
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attrilHited  erea  to  Jason^  and  as  it  was  of  great 
celebrity  it  may  possibly  hare  left  some  traces  of 
its  existence. '  On  oar  way  we  obsenred  several 
objects  connected  wkh  antiqnity,  or  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  which  we  had  passed  nnnotieed^ 
or  not  partfcniarized  before.  Thns  in  descend- 
ing from  the  mountains  of  La  Caoa^  we  had  on 
OUT  left  the  Monte  Lattario,  so  called  both  to 
ancient  and  modern  times  from  its  excellent 
milk,  which  was  noticed  and  recommended  by 
Galen. 

The  Samo,  though  not  nnhonored  by  the  an- 
cients, has  yet  been  celebrated  with  more  compla- 
cency by  the  modem  poets.  Sannazarius^  whom 
I  have  before  mentioned  with  due  applause^  fre- 
quently atludes  to  it,  and  on  one  occasion  describes 
the  river  and  the  scenery  that  borders  its  banks 
with  much  truth  and  beauty. 

Vitabant  sBstus  qua  pinguia  culta  vadosua 
Irrigat  et  placido  cursu  petit  eeq«ora  Samus, 
Grata  quies  nemorum  manantibus  undique  rivis 
£t  Zephyris  densas  inter  crepitantibus  alnos*. 

These  fertile  plains  have  often  been  stained 
with  hostile  bloody  and  once  witnessed  the  defeat 


*  They  shunn'd  the  heat,  where  through  the  cultur'd  phun 
Mild  Sarnus  gently  journeys  to  the  main. 
How  sweet  the  groves  I  where  whispering  Zephyrs  blow 
Through  the  thick  leaves,  and  murm'ring  streamtets  fiow. 
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and  death  of  a  Gothic  monarch.    Naraes  was  the 
Roman  general ;  Teia  the  barbarian  chief. 

Stalna,  now  Cabell  it  mare  di  Stabiay  had  in 
Pliny's  time  disappeared  as  a  town,  and  given 
place  to  a  TiUa*.  It  is  now  once  more  a  populous 
town,  and  snrroonded  with  mral  retreats.  At  the 
yery  gates  of  Naples,  under  the  Ponte  de  la  Mad' 
dakna  flows  the  Sebethus^  with  all  the  honors  of  its 
ancient  nattie,  but  too  inconsiderable  a  rill  to  be 
represented  by  Silius^  as  a  characteristic  feature  of 
Naples. 

Doctaque  Parthenope^  Sebethide  rosdda  nj^mphaf. 

We  continned  our  rpute  without  stopping  at 
SalemOf  and  arrired  at  Naples  on  the  same  df^^ 
but  very  late. 


*  It  was  destroyed  by  Sylla^  and  never  seems  to  hare 
revived. 

Quod  nano  in  viliam  abiit. 

PItfi.  Nat.  Hiii.  lib,  iii,  cap,  5. 

Because  it  has  now  dwindled  into  a  villa. 

t  Parthenope,  for  learning  fem^d,  refresh'd 
By  the  fiur  nymph  of  cool  Bebethus'  streapL 
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JUtu^n  qf  tl^  King  to  Na^--B^(miigS'--Orn^ 
mc^  BuUdkigs — pofivt-^-Chifrafit^i,  o^  :^hat 

\,  Jtionofi^r-^of  the  Qfieen — Jilmti^iQ^^-rZtiz-^ 
zaroni — Character  of  the  Neapolitans — Jt^um 
to  Rome. 

Wb  had  now  made  all  the  excursions  which  are 
usually  pointed  out  to  travellers,  or  rather,  all 
wiiich  the  time  of  our  arrival  and  the  advanced 
season  would  permit  us  to  make  with  convenience, 
and  perhaps  safety.  Our  curiosity  however  was 
far  from  being  abated.  The  south  of  Italy,  Apulia^ 
Bruttiuniy  and  Calabria),  which  still  retain  the  forc3l; 
wildness  that  attracted  the  Romans,  when  they 
were  sated  with  the  softer  beauties  of  Latium  and 
of  Campania^ J  now  lay  before  us,  and  presented 
so  many  interesting  objects,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  a  most  ardent  desire  to  continue  our 
excursions.  The  lake  Amsanctus  was  within  our 
reach;  not  much  farther,  on   the  banks  of  the 


*  Seneca  de  TranquiUitate  2. 
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Am^Uus^  Mount  VnUur  riles:  noioberkto  Itiket  ej[r 
patid>  foreata  spreads  and  cities. flowiab  in  the 
imidio^  oi  tbe  Apenoinea,  as  tfe^y  stretch  their 
raodificatioDS  01^  the  sdutbem  pmviricei^  which 
ha^e  never  yet  been  visited,  by  travellers,  and 
scarcely  noticed  by  geogn^ihers.  In  these  nne»- 
ploral  banntfl  what  a  harvest  awaits  some  fatnre 
traveller  1  howmoeh  of  the  languages^  nsaimera^ 
naitiea,  and  perhapa  even  boildiaga  of  andent  Italy 
nay  be  .hereafter  diseovei^  1  Some  villages  are 
koowd  still  to  retain  the  Greek  language^  and  are 
even  said  to  speak  it  with  more  parity  than  the 
modem  Gnedss  themselves ;  a  proof  that  they 
have  not  been  mnch  visited  by  the  a^ccessive  in- 
vaders that  have  overmn  tbe  more  open  and  fror 
qoented  parts^  and  a  presumptive  argument  that 
their  manpers  and  blood  may  have  hitherto  beeQ 
hot  little  adolterated. 

Bat  it  was  vai^  to  long  after  niew  exenrsioqss 
eireo^istainces  stroag  eiioogh  to  contrpl  our  classit- 
eal  projects  call€4  ns  homewards,  and  obliged  oa 
to  abridi^ow  stay  at  Na|^.  Bei*g  thus  under 
the  necessity  of  departing,  we  wished  to  be  at 
Rome  far  the  festival  of  St^  Peter,  iq  order  to  see 
the  iliomination  of  tbe  dome,  one  of  the  gntnd^ 
ideas  of  Michael  Angelo^  and  supposed  to  be  the 
finest  e3(bibition  of,  tbe  kind  in  the  world.  Bt^ 
the  return  of  tbe  Neapolitan  court  from  Palermo^ 
and  the  festivities  and  rqjoicings  which  were  to  ac^r 
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company  that  event,  indoc^  the  party  to  remain 
'  a  week  longer  at  Naples.  This  determination  has 
ainoe  been  a  snbject  of  regret,  and  with  reason. 
Kings  and  courts  are  objects  neither  uncommon 
!nor  very  curkms ;  iUnminations  and  balls  are  or- 
dinary amnsements.  Bnt  the  mausolenm  of  Adrian 
tamed  into  a  volcano,  ai^  the  dome  df  the  Vatican 
'CmTelopedr  with  fire,  are  spectacles  sublime*  and 
wonderful^  exfail^ed  at  Rome  alone^  and  seldom 
beheld  more  than  once  by  an  uUramontam.  These 
bowerer  we  did  resign,  and  the  court  of  Naples 
we  have  seen. 

Preparations  had  been  making  for  the  recep^ 
fioa  of  the  royal  family  for  some  time,  and  temples 
and  triumphal  arches,  superb  porticos  and  splendid 
theatres,  all  on  the  ancient  model,  had  been  erected 
in  the  widest  streets  and  the  most  frequented 
squares.  Opposite  the  palace  stood  a  Corinthian, 
and  on  the  road  \o  Portkiy  an  Ionic  tem^^;  on 
Ae  Ldrgo  dd  CasteUo  a  theatre,  which^  with'  a 
Doric  colonnade  and  some  imitations  of  the  Fastan 
rnins^  formed  the  principal  of  these  temporary  edi- 
fices. Their  proportions,  style,  and  decorations 
were  in  general  in  very  good  taste,  and  gave  them 
an  air  of  antique  grandeur  admirably  adapted  to 
the  name,  the  history^  and  the  scenery  of  the  place. 
Every  reader  must  have  observed,  that  in  theatri- 
cal decorations  artists  have  a  great  facility  in 
catching  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  and  copying 
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the  simple  aod  beautiful  ^  while  in  solid  and  perma-^ 
neot  fabrics  they  ahnost  invariably  lose  sight  of 
these  qnalities,  and  give  ns  whim  and  deformity  in, 
their  place*  Hie  trnth  seems  to.  be>  that  in  triyial 
and  occasional  works  they  content  themselves  with 
a  display  of  knowledge  only ;  while  in  grand  and 
lasting  nndertakings,  they  aspire  to  the  higher 
praise  of  genius  and  of  invention^  md  scorning  to 
imitate^  they  endeavor  to  surpass  their  masters^ 
In  vam !  ftilnre  has  hitherto  been  their  invariable 
fate. 

The  inscriptions  on  these  ornamental  buildings 
by  no  means  corresp<md$d  with  their  appeaiiance ; 
longy  strained^  and  inikted,  they  betrayed  either 
the  barrenness  of  the  subject  or  the  dulnens  oi 
the  writer.   * 

On  the  twenty  •seventh  of  June  (Sunday)  early 
in  the  morning,  the  King*s  ships  appeared  off  Co- 
prea  acconipanied  by  the  Medusa  (Captain  Gore) 
and  a  few  English  sloops.  About,  ten  the  royal 
family  landed  at  Partidj  and  between  five  and  six 
theKing  set  out  on  horseback  to  make  bis  public 
entry  into  Naples.  The  multitudes  that  crowded 
the  Toad|  and  their  frantic  demonstrations  of  joy, 
impeded  the  procession,  so  that  it  was  nearly  sun- 
set before  it  entered  the  palace,  when  he  immedi- 
ately hastened  to  the  chapel,  and  attended  at  the 
Te  Deum.  Thence  be  proceeded  to  the  hall  of 
au4ience,  where  a  numerous  and  brilliant  assembly. 
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composed  of  all  the  nobiHtjr  of  tte  country,  and  of 
all  the  foreign  ministers,  weri  waiting  to  receive 
htm.  On  bis  entrance  the  ladies  rushed  forward,' 
and  kissing  his  bands  with  tears  and  exclamations 
of  joy,  prevented  him  for  some  time  from  adranc-' 
mg.  '-  The  King  received  these  eflbsions  of  Ioyalt;f 
and  personal  attachment,  not  wifb  kindness  only, 
hnt  with  emotion,  and  i^eturhed  them  with  many 
aflectionate  expressions  and  inquiries. 

■ 

As  be  passed  towards  the  npper  end  of  thefaall^ 
he  spoke  to  his  old  courtiers  with  great  aflabitity^ 
dnd  taking  his  nsnal  place  in  the  circle  instantly 
addressed  himself,  with  visitde  satisfaction,  to  Mr. 
Drnmmond,  the  English  Minister ;  asked  him  se^ 
v^ral  qaestions  witb  that  rapidity  of  Utterance 
which  great  joy  occasions,  and  without  waitiiig- to 
hear  the  names  of  the  persons  presented,  exclaimed, 
poKtely  at  the  same  time  directing  his  looks  to 
feacb  person**-y%ey  are  English,  and  of  course  mjf 
friends  ;  I  am  *oery  glad  to  see  them  aU,  and  bid  them 
welcome  to  Ne^ks.  After  some  conversation,  pier- 
ceiving  the  French  Minister,  who  stood  close  by 
bim,  visibly  mortified  at  such  a  mariked  preference, 
be  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and  turning  to  bim, 
asked  the  nsual  qnesltions,  with  commoiV  pdS(6- 
ness.    Abont  half  past  nine  bis  Majesty  reftii^d: 

Perdfnand  IV.  is  now  in  the  fifty-first  yefer  of 
bis  age ;  in  his  person  he  is  tall  and  straight,  rather 
tbiri  than  corpulent ;  his  face  is  very  long,  his  hair 
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and  eyebrows  ^it^,  and  his  coantenanee  on  the 
whole  Ht  from  comely;  bat  it  is. lighted  up  by. 
an  expression  of  good  nature  and  benignity  that 
pleases  more  and  lasts  longer 'dian  symmetry  of 
features.  His  .maiKn^rs  ate  easy^  hiii  tiMiirersatibit 
affable,  and  his  iiiholt  deportthtot  tbatdfa: 
tboroogh  gentleman.  Vi^fth  regard'  to  tii^tatt  iiti-^ 
doHrments,  nature  seems  to  bare  placed  hitta  on  a 
level  with  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  that  is, 
in  a  state  of  mediocrity  and  without  either  defect 
or  e^celtency/  a  state  the  best  adapted  to  sovereign 
povirier,  because  least  likely  to  abuse  it  If  one 
dc^ee  below  it,  a  monarch  becomes  tiie  tool  of 
evety  designing  knave  near  his  person,  whether 
valet' or  mihist^r;  if  only  one  decree  above  it,  his 
becoihes  restless  and  unintentionally  mischievous, 
tike  the  Emperor  Joseph ; '  and  if  cursed  with  ge* 
nios,  hetnrna  out  like  Frederick/ a  conqueror  and 
a  despot.  But  the  good  sense  which  Ferdinand 
derived  from  nature,  required  the  advantages  of 
cultivation  to  dievelop  and  to  direct  it;  and  of 
these  advantages  he  was  unfortunately  deprived; 
in  part  perhaps  by  the  early  absence  of  his  father, 
and  in  part  by  the  negligence  or  by  the  desigti, 
first  of  his  tutors,  aiid  afterwards  of  his  courtiers# 
Being  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  shortly  after  left  by  his  father  unOer 
the  direction  of  a  regency,  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  inclined,  nor  they  capable  of  compelling  Mm, 
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to  applicatiqn.  The  rasnlt  has  been  a»  usual^  a 
gr^t  propensity  to  active  exercises,  and  an  aver- 
«ipn  to  studious  pursuits.  The  igno^rance  wbiph 
follows  from  these  habits  is  soch  as  to  extend  t3o, 
artides  known  among  us  to  every  person  above 
daily  labor,  and  it  not  unfirequently  shews  itself  iu 
conversationi  and  betrays  his  Majesty  into  mistakes 
that  sometimes  startle  even  welUtrained  courtier9. 
Thus  mention  being  accidentally  made  in  his  pi;e- 
s^ce  of  the.  great  power  of  the  Turks  some  oen- 
turief  ago,  he  observed  that  it  was  no  wonder  ^s 
all,  the  world  were  Turh  before  the  birth  of  cur  Sor 
vifur.  Upon  another  occasion,  when  the  cruel 
execution  of  Louis  XVL  then  recent,  bappenisig 
to,  be  the  subject  of  conversation^  one  of  the  cour- 
tiers remarked,  that  it  was  the  second  crime  of  the 
kind  that  stained  the  annals  of  modern  E^opf ; 
the  King  asked  with  surprise,  where  such  a  deed 
M  b^  perpetrated  b^ore ;  the  conitier  replying 
i^  Eugland ;  Ferdinand  asked  with  a  look  of  dis- 
belief, what  king  of  England  was  ever  put  to  death 
by  his  people?  the  other  of  course  answering 
Charles  L  His  majesty  exclaimed,  with  some  de- 
gree of  warmth  and  indignation — No^  iSfr,  it  is  im- 
possible,,  you  are  ndsi^ormeds  the  English  are  too 
loyal  and  brace  a  people  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  atro- 
cious crime.  He  added ;  depend  upon  itj  Sir^  it  is  a 
mere  tale  trun^ed  up  by  the  jacobins  at  Paris  ^  to  ex^ 
cuse  their  own  guilt  by  the  exampk  of  so  great  a 
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nbium  ;  it  ma^  do  very.  r0eUto  decwe  th^  (mm  parley 
but  will  vtjty L h^JpCf  dupe  ml  Oo  thi$  oocasipQ  my 
readiM  may  be  disposed  to  ezcu(e  tbe  Kiii|g*s  in- 
credality^  whicb^  however  great  tbe  ignor^Dce  it 
snpposes,  arose  from  a  generous  attacbment  to  the 
glory  and  credit  of  bis  allies,    i    . 

Tbe  follofriog  anecdoteii  i»ay  in  ^omef^di^grfKe 
pbUiate  tbe  liimentable  defect  ,<^  which  I  fm  sp^a]k- 
i^S9  ^J  shewitag  thttt  it  is  to  be  ascribi^^  rather,  ito 
the  arts  of  others  than  to  any.  natoral  ipdi&ppence 
or  levity  in  the  monarch  himself. .  A  French  MU 
oister^  being  secretly  commissioned,  by  bis  ^ox^rt, 
in  a  very  early  period  of  the  King's  reign  to.  call 
his  attention^  if  possible^  to  scions  and  becoming 
occupations^  took  an  opportni^ty  of  enlarging  ^fQ^ 
die  pleasures  of  rietading  in  his  presence^  a^d  4i4  ^ 
with  so  much  e£fect,  that  the  yonng  King  sofpe 
days  after  told  him  that  be  wos  deterpiio^  to  try 
the  experiment,  and  asked  him  what  book  he 
wonld  recommend,  as  at  once.,, both  useful  aqd 
amusing.  The  minister  ventared  to  mention  tbe 
Kfe  of  Henry  IV.  as  a  work  well  calculated  for  the 
porpose^  and  begged  leave  to  present  it  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. A  month  passed,  during  which  the  minister 
was  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  result,  and 
expecting  at  every  levee  to  bc^ar  the  royal  opinion 
of  the  book  be  had  recominended.^  In  vain  ;  tlie 
book  and  sulgect  s^med  utAsrly  fprgotten.  At 
length,  being  adiattted  intp  bis  .Af aj^ty*s  .apa;!tr 
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ment^  he  saw  the  life  of  Henry  lying  on  the  table^ 
0hd  6xed  his  eye  npon  it,  which  the  King  per- 
ceiving,  said,  with  a  smile — There  is  ymr  book  un- 
touched;  they  dofit  wish  me  to  read,  so  I  have  green 
it  up. 

So  far  the  royal  mind  appears  to  disadvantage; 
w^e  "Will  BOW  place  it  in  a  more  favorable  lights  and 
point  ont  some  features  that  never  fail  to  delight 
even  in  the  absence  of  intellectnal  accomplish- 
ments. Though  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  majesty^ 
and  almodt  cradled  in  the  throne,  of  course  flat*^ 
tered  and  idolized,  that  is  hardened  against  every 
feeling  but  that  of  self-interest,  he  is  yet  reported 
to  have  shewn  upon  all  occasions  a  tender  and 
•compassionate  disposition.  The  following  instance 
'would  do  credit  to  the  feelings  of  a  private  citizen, 
and  when  it  is  considered  how  seldom  public  dis- 
tress penetrates  the  palace,  and  is  felt  within 
the  circle  of  royalty,  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  doubly  honorable  and  praise-worthy  in  a 
prince*  ~ 

In  the  year  1764,  when  a  great  scarcity  pre- 
vailed at  Naples,  and  the  misery  among  the  lower 
classes  was  extreme,  some  of  the  courtiers  agreed 
together  to  give  a  ball  and  supper  at  Posib^. 
The  king  heard  of  this  ill-timed  project  of  amuse- 
ment, and  though  then  in  his  thirteenth. year  only^ 
observed,  with  some  ill  humor,  that  parties  of 
pleasure  were  unseasonable  in  such  circumstances^ 
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and  that  it  would  be  more  becoming  those  who 
were  engaged  in  it  to  share  than  to  insult  public 
distress.  The  hint  was  of  course  taken,  and  the 
arrangement  given  up.  Upon  another  occasion, 
while  almost  a  child,  he  is  said  to  have  been  pre^ 
vailed  upon  by  one  of  his  attendants  to  beg  the 
Council  of  Regency  to  set  a  certain  criminal  at 
liberty:  the  Council  very  properly  rejected  the 
King's  request :  upon  which  he  went  to  his  apart* 
ment,  and  with  a  sort  of  boyish  resentment  threw 
open  a  cage  of  canary  birds,  saying — At  least  IwUl 
give  Uberty  to  these  prisoners^  since  I  cannot  free  cry 
others.  One  instance  more  I  think  myself  obliged 
in  justice  to  mention.  One  day,  shooting,  an 
amusement  of  which  Ferdinand  is  passionately 
fond,  happening  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation 
at  court,  the  King  expressed  a  dislike  to  double 
barrelled  guns,  because  the  attendants  were  ex- 
posed to  some  danger  from  the  unexpected  dis- 
charge of  one  of  the  barrels ;  when  a  German 
Prince^  not  very  remarkable  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  his  subjects,  observed,  that,  after  all,  the 
persons  so  exposed  were  only  game-keepers  and 
servants.  The  King's  countenance  instantly  red- 
dened ;  and  he  replied  with  a  warmth  very  unusual 
to  him — JSr,  /  ztxmld  sooner  break  all  my  guns,  afid 
renounce  shooting  for  eoerj  than  hurt  the  little  finger 
of  the  lowest  hmnan  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
These  instances  of  benevolence,  strengthened  and 
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developed  b^  an  affabiHty  an^  good  huihor  tbat 
seemed  to  increase  as  he  advanced  in  life  added 
considerably  to  the  partiality  and  attachment  whicli 
the  Neapolitans  had  conceived  for  him^  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  destined'  to  remain  with 
them,  to  govern  them  in  person^  and  to  deKver 
them  from  all  the  evils  of  delegated  authority. 
This  popularity,  thongb  founded  at  Brst-  rather 
upon  the  hopes  and  wishes  than  the  experience  'of 
the  people,  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  iiever  to 
forfeit ;  and  after  a  reign  of  more  thati  forty  yeard, 
the  latter  part  of  which  has  been  marked  by  re- 
verses  and  disaster^  he  still  continues  to  enjoy  the 
affection  of  his  subjects. 

^he  queen  is  an  archduchess  of  the  imperial 
family,  sister  to  the  late  Queen  of  France,  and  to 
the  archduchess  Christina,  who  once  governed  the 
Low  Countries.  In  countenance  ahd  maimer  she 
resembles  the  latter ;  in  spirit  I  believe  the  former, 
and  has  always  been  supposed  to  have  a  very  con- 
siderable share  in  the  management  of  pulbfic  aflkirs. 
Tbat  queens  should  have  influence,  is  natural,  and 
howsoever  mischievous,  perhaps  unavoidable ;  but 
that  they  should  be  admitted  iuto  the  privy  council 
and  take  their  place  at  the  board,  is  a  phenomenon 
first  witnessed  I  believe  at  Naples,  at  the  marriage 
of  the  present  queen.  As  the  sex  is  very  generally, 
without  doubt  unjustly,  supposed  to  be  influenced 
by  personal  considerations,  and  guided  rather  by 
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tht  feelings  pf  the  heart  than  by  the  dictates  of  the 
iind^standingy  every  obnojcioas  and  unsoocessful 
meaanre  U  iovariablT^  attributed  to  <|aeenf ,  where 
their  infloence  is  visible  and  aqknowledged.  Thus 
has  it  happened  at  Naples :  qvery  amelioration  of 
the  laws,  every,  indqlgenee  in  government,  are 
sbpfiosid  toflpw  from  the  natural  and  unbiassed 
goodness  rof  ^bb  n^onarcb,  ;while  every  unwise  rc^ 
golation  pf  opfiressive  measure  is  constantly  as- 
cribed to  the  predominance  of  the.  qneen»  But  the 
Neapolitans .  lare  by  no  means  an  |Urbu«iored  pr 
discontented  race,  and  till  the  late  French  inya- 
sion,  they  seem  to  have  heea  strangers  to  com^ 
plaint  ahd ,  fi^tiQQ^  Nor  indeed,  as  far  as  the 
King's  tondw^t  ivas  conceroedj  was  there  mm;h 

a 

room  fiwr  eiip^Tr^ 

The  Jkingdf^m.of  N^)4^s  hiad  far  ages  Idborq^ 
nnder  ijie  ^cy^pmal^ted-i^sigM  9^'  the  /eudal  sjs^ 
t^»f  and  qflvic^r^l  #(iiQiq}8tra!^oii.  Theforpier 
<^iMd4od;eQp}ciyed  piRf^twtbS'Of  .|ta  pqipQ{a^on ; 
while  the  latter,  the  most  pernidoas  mode.Qf  go- 
venmnent^ -ever . «pcp0rieaG^  ^pj^i^f^  ,t}if:.vrhole 
!Mti<ni.1»:9ybt^nwiiw:. plwldf^, ^^ ml^tljte  cojd% 
isji^mtk  a  view„iw«  .<Q  it>  9?lr^.ifttewt^  l)ft^.,jtp 

fM»n«|>  ««i|}iqM>Wi  »»4 :  (»«»dj<jtiKe.: ,  JKrow  .ite ,  1§^ 
isf/tl^eaeAvUsitble  piwfAfiw.^^  EfRdinffl4;|Y.,d%- 
Ufered  the  Ni^ftpf^tRas. . ;  |^f^  .qf  |;h^  tvfun  ^ic^ 
oai^  lieJb9li<iiO(4JiAtAa(  Jfef^ijto  Jlqif^  tora^^t 
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more  briHiant  and  engaging  inheritance.  Naple* 
was  not  to  him  a  step  to  a  more  elevated  sitQatiom^ 
it  was  bis  home^  and  his  and  its  interests  became 
too  closely  interwoven  in  his  mind  and  feelings  to 
be  ever  separable.  The  feudal  system  was  an  evtf 
that  ha:d  taken  deeper  root^  and  entwined  itself 
with  so  many  institntions^  civil  and  ecclesiastkal^ 
that  to  disentangle  than  witbont  danger  required 
time  and  delicacy.  Those  who  lost  by  reform, 
and  who^  though  few  in  numbers  w^e  yet  far  tbe 
most  powerful  part  of  the  commiinityi  of  course 
opposed  it  at  every  step,  and  retarded  its  progress. 
Much  however,  or  rather  what  most  appear  mock 
when  due  regard  is  had  to  circumstances,  has  been 
done  by  the  present  king  since  his  accession,  first 
under  the  administration  of  Tanucei^  who,  firom 
the  chair  of  law  in  the  university  of  Pisa^  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  first  minister  at  Naples^; 
and  afterwards  of 'Sir  John  Acton;  who  has  pur- 
sued, it  is  said,  the  beneficial  plans  of  his  prede- 
cessor. "^     •    ,  "■ 

But  in  a  country  where  the  whole  system  is  a 
vast  shapeless  hef^p  6f  in^tkutioM,  decisions >a«d 
customs  taken  froln  the  codes,  decrees,  and  mti»- 
tietn  of  the  dffierenf  nations  and  chiefs,  who  imve 
fM((Dpled  or  invaded  it;^  where  abuses  baveegmwii 
fitom  abuses,  and  whete  power  biis  ever  enjoyed 
thie  pri^ll^  of  dpfffes^ing  ifight  r  in'socb  a  coon^ 
trynbe  evil  is-alw^9|^rofninenr,«and;  must  juijx^ 
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rally  excite  the  parprise  and  indigaatioii  of  ^lie 
traveller;  while  the  reform  whose  <^pekatiow  affi^ 
slow  and  silent^  sometimes  reaches  him  ooly  as  a 
report,  and  sometimes  eo^rdy  escapes  his  tiotioe4 
Certain  it  is,  that  since  the  oommiencemeBt  of 
FerdinacK)  TV/s  reign,  the  power  of  the  biuroos  has 
been  checked ;  the  number  of  ecdesia^ical  estar 
Uishments  diminished ;  the  surplus  of  the  inccMne 
of  the  cbwch  applied  to  objects  of  public  utility; 
many  academies  aod  schools  established ;  a  mariae 
and  an  armysJinost  created;  jthe  police  b^terre^ 
galaled,  and  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  com- 
mon peopk  raised  aod  refined.  Now  these  im^ 
prorements^-eat  Jn  themselves,  and  still  greatec 
because  they  lead  naturally,  and  unavoidably  to^ 
other  amelioratiqna,  are  sufficient  to  entitle  the 
reigoflog  monarch  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of  l|iji 
people* 

The  assembly  at  court,  as  has  been  remarked, 
was  numerous  and  brilliant,  and  its  brilliancy 
augmented  by  the  number  of  stars  and  ribbons  that 
Uaaed  in  every  direction.  The  multiplicity  of  these 
honorvy  Midges  (for  whare  almost  (^very  i^divi* 
4asi  is  grsDcd  with  th^m  theycan  scarce  |)e;jf^e4 
dirtinetions)  vmj  cotitribiite  to  the  splendw  9ii^^ 
abow,  hut  must  diminish  the  value  of  the  oma* 
mumX ;  insomuch  indeed,  that  the  absence  of  all 
such  decorations  seemed  to  confer  a  more  hoQor- 
able  distinction  on  the  £ogU|b  minister,  than  any 
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thiKt  cbdd  W<terftecl  from  the  anited  lMti«  of  id! 
tlM  ^t^^df  <#  the  orders. 
^  It  Wits  d&t*k  wheiti  thiS  d6tin  brcfkeup;  and  as 
th^ 'Whole  dtj  was  JIlMitnated  k^  difeeted  otit 
tou^ '  %o  HiH^  ^hcipal  squares  and  •  omamental 
h^dSifg^yall  df  wMdh  were  lighted  op  with  a  pro- 
fiirsion  of  hiiiip^^  arranged  In  sndk  a  manner  aft  M 
slie\r  the  ^om  aVidi  ornamented  of  eaeh  edi&ce  to  ^ 
feeat^advantiagfe/  In  iUnminations  both  the  FVedeh 
^  Iti&Uans  snrpkssr  Us  V  and  on  this  ^deeasiod  the 
Nt^poBfian^^  I  tb6nght,  'Shewed  ts^t^  M^te  uMi 
magdifieence  thian  Ttiad  witn^sfifed  beibiie  ftf '^Aiy 
country.  The  most  Mpltoidid,  knd  to  tfs  fh«  mMt 
ifiovel  object  was  the  Garthnstan  Ahb^y  ^f  Sm 
Marilino,  v^hich  sttods  dn-tbe  same  -hill  as  the 
fyttreks  St.  Elmo.  l%e  i^gnlarity  of  thi^  edifice, 
its  nkikgnifnde,  and  itd  elevated  sitibation,  ^ifdapt  it 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  display  of  well  MttOr 
bitted  lights,  and  slieNitr  dff  ^to  aklvantage  the  whole 
filah  df  a  tbgnlal^  itltittiitiatiMf.  This  ^bey  is 
jfyerhapb  l!he  i!no8t  beantif (f  1  <  »ite  in  the  ^  Viciifiiity 
of 'Nafplds;  It  st^iid^ -io  'high,  and  >  is  placed  at 
this!  same  titiie  in  to  ci^titral'a  poini^^thfat:  it>^dm^ 
ihatldls  the  ^ti^le  cHi^,^#bieh^  ^piread^  ^flimediaicly 
iiiifler  it,  t)be  ba^r  i^ifh  Hi  its'  borderir,  lifiAaMhiiMiii 
THhdirigs,  Motatft  Fd%/ib,'atld  *h<rpW)ni^tdl'yti>f 
tifistoud  '6n  ^one  sidi^;'and  dti  the'bther  MdiMtt 
P8*tW^wi^/^kHd''  the  pfotticihWfry  of  Snrrenttfrti  ^^a 
VieW^hiattcttf^hf  chanii  '^^Ikbdeit^  i(^itb^  tiJdi- 
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oasness  of  eoer-durmg  solitude  was  scMsceptil^le.of 
any  charm. 

Wbea  the  imineDae  firoQtof  this  edifice  i^.  iUiif« 
minated,  and  all  its  divisions  are  traced  in  light ; 
when  its  windows  are  framed  in  flames ;  when  its 
pillars  become. masseB  <rf  fire,,  and  their  ofjtf^W 
many  crowns  of  stars ;  when  its  cornice  is  ccm* 
yerted  into  one  long  lambent' hlaze^  and  its  roof 
glows  from  end  to  end  with  brightness^  it  appears 
^  like  a  hirj  fabric  seated  in, the  Gk>ad$$  Or  a  pa^ape 
of  fire  snspended  ini  the  skj^  the  residence  of  sonfie 
genius  superinttfiding  tbe  welfiure  of  ;thie  tpity  b«- 
low.  .A  TBst  flnes^  of  darkness  immediately  mider 
md  around  iifc  forms  a  strong  contrast^  while  js^i^w 
lamps  scattered  here  >  and  there  down  thfi  6idef,f)f 
the  hill  seem  to  mark  the  way  firom  tbi^  «srl4^ 
mansion  to  tbe  earth.  Tbe  effect  of  this  i^nd  ip- 
deed  of  tbe  general  illmninatioOy  might. he  seen 
to  most;  adranlage  from  tbe  bay,  a  little,  b^yqpd 
tbe  Coftd  del  Ucm;  whence  the  eye  ^/mld^pBUffi 
in  atoDcetbe-wiMle  city  and.  its  vicinity^  y^j^tkifh^ 
townsi  of'  I\niieii  and .  Catiael  a  MarCs  tbe :  l^gl^tf  <  pf 
which  spread  over  tbe .  hills  were  refi?ct^d  frco^ 

« 

the.  bay,  imd  p^yed  ii  Jong  lines  on  the  surface  of 
tke.Kkrateiv-  /^'  :'•;',.■.       ,«.-  i,.  u, 

r  .  ;Tfa0!ithMninatioaif  wor^  9W«Wi^  fqpfjjbrfff  QW$r 
oessit6^tllgbt4,:  daring;  which  tbpf.adireet^f  W^^ 
tlMfooiged'  wilfai  a  j)Qpnlation  siarpfis»iii|gif?vg()stba|: 
Wiick  ^WiRitas  lin  IbeirnQSt . freqwent«4  streets .  of 
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London  at  the  very  boor  of  business.  On  accoant 
of  tbis  crowds  carriages  with  the  exception  of  those 
belonging  to  theconrt  and  to  a  few  privil^ed  per- 
sons, snch  as  foreign  ministers,  strangers,  &c;  wbo 
did  not  abase  the  exemption,  were  prohibited;  a 
precaution  both  prudent  and  popular.  Yet  not- 
ititbstanding  this  pressure  we  witnessed  no  disorder, 
not  a  single  scene  of  riot,  drunkenness,  qoarrelliag, 
or  indecency.  In  many  street,  particularly  in  the 
Sthxda  di  Toledo  and  along  the  Chima,  there,  were 
Httle  tables  and  cbok-shops,  where  tiie  passengers 
stopped  and  snpped  as  app^ite  prompted  them ; 
tbese^  tables,  wid>  the  parties  grouped  ground  them 
in  difliirem  attitudes  aPod  dresses,  with  their  gea- 
tUi'es  and  lively  tones,  gave  a  iprightlinesa  and 
animation  to  the  scene  quite' peculiar  to  the  place 
and  climate. 

It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  general  good 
humor  that  reigns  amid  such  an  immense  populace 
it  iall  times,  and  particularly  when  the  joy  of  the 
moment  lays  them  most  open  to  suddto  impulse, 
and  not  to  conceive  a  good  opinion  of  their  t&Xk'^ 
ipler,  and  to  reflect  with  surprise  on  the  veryun^ 
favorable  atccounls  given  of  ^e  Neapoiilans,  as 
indeed  of  the  Italians  in  general,  by  some  hasty 
ahil  prgudiieed  ohservers,  who  have  not  hesitated 
t6' represent  them  as  a  nation  of  idfers^  bufibom^ 
cheats,  adulterers,  and  assassins.  Of  these  imjm* 
tations  some  are  common,  I  am  alvaid,  to  all 
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coontrtes^  add  others  are  grounded  upon  miscon-t 
ceptions,  ignorance,  and  sometimes  a  qnatiity  still 
leas  excusable,  a^propenaity  to  oensiure  and  misre^: 
presentation^  That  animation  of  gesture,  and  that 
imitative  action  so  mnch  recommended  by  the  ail* 
cient  orators  when  under  the  management  of  taste 
and  judgment,  is  the  result  of  deep  sensibility  and 
common  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Italians.  In  the 
higher  class,  when  pdisfaed  by  education,  it  io 
graceful  and  pleasing ;  in  the  lower  it  is  lively  an^ 
imtnral,  but  some^mee  apt,  at  least  iu  the  opinkm 
oi  a  ^kgmatic  northern,  to  degenerate  into  bof* 
foonery.  Yet  even  this  buffoonery  she^s  great 
quickneBB  of  apprehension,  and  constitutes  ^the 
groundwork  of  that  pantomime,  wbkb  was  a:  favo- 
rite amusement  among  the  avcieiits^  even  during 
the  most  refined  ages.^  To  reproach  them  thert«- 
fore  with  it^  is  only  to  say,  that  the  lower  class  in 
Naples  ha»  not  sufficient  disoemment  to  eropioy 
the  gifts  of  nature  %o  the  best  advantage,  and  that 
their  talents  are  not  improved  and  perfected  by 
ediK»tion» 

'  The  imputation^  of  idleMM  cannot  be  founded 
on  the  ilppearanceof  the  country^  cultivated  as  it 
fa^onaU  sideb  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfeotion ) 
it  seenoid  rather  (to  have  ^arisen/lratti  dbe '  dianoHCM 
and  appnriince  of  ihe  Lazxarom,  a  class  whose 
very  existence  faasi  been  represented  as  a  political 
phenomenon^  a  reproach  to.  the  goyernment  and 
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the  charaiAer  of  the  coaiitfy*  The  fact  ia>  tlmt 
diis  peculiar  tribe  is  ndther  more  nor  less  than  the 
poorer  part  of  the  labomg  daaa^  sodi.as  are  at^i 
tacked  to  ,Do  partiealar  trade,  bol  willing  to  work; 
at.AU,.aiid  to  take^aoyjoh  that  is.oflferedv  If  in 
Londdn,  where  there. is  a  regabu:'  tide  ofiCOiii^} 
merce  and  a  coii^nt  call  for  labor^  tfaMo  aSre  siip^ 
posed  to  be. a^iea^t. twenty  thooaand  persona  who 
rise; e^erymormog  without  ^mpldympat,  vmAi^f 
iar iDaiotenaace  on^theacci^c^ts  of  tUs day;  iilris: 
hntfafr  toaUow  Naples^ ;  teeming  aS' it  isilvjthpor' 
pnlatkfflL  and  yet  d^tilnte  of  iimilar  ineaisA  of  snp^* 
porting  k,  to  haw  in  pnoportion.  agrealer  mmfaee 
of: the  saine.  desbrjptjoo^  witbopt  iAonmngi  the 
oensiireofJaiiAiss.' i/:;..5-..  :  ...:  ...,•  a..-  I  .n  .  •• 

:  Xhe  JGd^JS^MJatre  thep^ftera.of  Napk»;  ,tb^ 
afeaonietKiiie8;attapfaedito  ffc^  honstetimdfir  duo 
appellation /of  Facehkio,  dsUa.Casa:  (bqve^rpcrteiO^ 
lp)|Q|arfonBi  cxmimiflaieinfi  firri  a^irvanta^'  aadi  to  :gi^^ 
as^tamre  i^liese/istrm^h  and  lexcyrtiOD  M(^  t0* 
qiiiflite;  and  iniancia. stations  they  are  aaidito  have 
given  proofs  of  secrecy,  honesty  and  disintevesled^ 
faeto^.  very  ionnaiial  aoiieng  i  sbr vanits*. . . .  ^heir  dress 
is  aften^oeljj^iA}  ^l^urt  and  irowsers^  .tbeii;i^et  mac^ 
paronif '  6s^>  ivnaiit^  wtAovi^  wiib  toed; iwafer,  iwad 
iiot  innfrei|QeQtly^ t tmoei;i.aod' Ji^  .babitatian . the 
fKinlfeo.42i£la  Qbundi\or:Qf.aipldatie.  >  ^ISMitjajlhletic 
fisuvns » ^nd  cdnsAafit>  Spwi  lofi  ispirits  *  are  auffident 
demonstnatioBd-ofiitho  fiahitafy^  cff^atsi  jaf<  4!ii^t|i 
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plain  food,  and  simple  habits.  Yet  these  very 
circumstances,  the  consequences,  or  rather  the 
blessings  of  the  climate,  have  been  tnmed  into  a 
subject  of  reproadb,  and  repi^sented  as  the  result 
of  indifference  and  indolence  in  a  people  either 
ignorant  of  the  comforts  of  Kfe,  or  too  lazy  to 
procure  them.  It  would  b^  happy  however  if  the 
poor  in  every  other  country  could  so  well  dispense 
with  animal  food,  and  warm  covering. 

The  name,  or  rather  nickname  by  whicli  this 
class  is  designated,  naturally  tends  to  prejudice  llie 
strangier  against  them,  as  it  seems  to  ^^onveytUe 
idea  of  a  sturdy  beggar ;  its  derivaiion  is  It  Object 
of  conjecture ;  the  most  probable  seems  to  be  that 
adopted  at  Naples  itself,  which  isnpposes  it  to 
originate  from  the  Spanish  word  ktc^Oy  derived 
from  ^!d(i^ei9,  signifying  tattered,  torn,  or  ragged, 
pronomidedf  by  the  Spt^iards  as  by-  us,  lassero^ 
and  converted  by  the  Neapolitans  into  lazzcra^ 
iazzaronL  It  ill  became  the  Spaniards  after  all  to 
give  contemptuous  appellations  to  a  people^ whom 
they  oppressed,  pillaged,  and  degraded^'  and  to 
ground  those  appellations  on  the  misery,  naked*- 
ness,  and  general  poverty,  produced  by  theiv  own 
injustice. 

Several  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  Lazzaromj 
that  redound  much  to  their  credit,  and  imply  feel- 
ings w^ifc'-clo  not'superabound  in  any  tank^  and 
wduld'do  honor  to*  the  highest^    They  are  said  to 
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have  shevrn  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  inqoisitbn^ 
and  to  have  prevented  its  establishment  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples^  by  thrir  resolnte  and  nnabat- 
ing  opposition^  while  the  other  inhabitants  sub- 
mitted to  the  measures  of  the  courts  and  received 
it  without  a  struggle,  lliey  have  manifested^ 
whenever  an  opportunity  enabled  them  to  express 
their  feelings  with  enei^,  a  warm  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  an  abhorrence  of  oppres- 
sion, which  have  more  than  once  checked  the 
career  of  government  in  its  way  to  despotism.  In 
these  exertions  they  had  the  danger  and  the  glory 
entirdy  to  themselves,  and  may  with  reason,  boast 
that  where  the  nobles  yielded  they  made  a  standi 
and  by  their  perseverance  saved  from  utter  hopeless 
slavery,  that  country  which  their  supmors  were 
ready  to  betray.  Even  in  the  late  invasion,  they 
generously  came  forward,  and  offi^red  their  persons 
and  lives  to  their  sovereign,  and  finding  neither 
chiefs  to  command,  nor  officers  to  lead  them  on, 
they  reluctantly  submitted  to  inaction,  but  with  a 
surly  silence  and  a  threatening  aspect,  that  awed 
the  invaders,  and  checked  for  once  the  insolence 
and  rapacity  of  a  French  army.  Soch  is  their 
public  spirit — their  private  feelings  have  often- 
times  been  displayed  with  equal  advantage.  . 

When  in  1783,  the  coasts,  of. Cal^na.  were 
desolated  by  a  '•  most  extensive  earlbqu^J^ei,  an4 
thousands  of  families  reduced  to  absolute  .n^f f^ry ; 
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while  the  conrt^  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  at 
Naples^  exerted  themselves  with  becoming  seal  to 
alleviate  their  distress^  and  to  supply  them  with 
clothes^  provisions,  and  other  articles  of  absolate 
necessity ;  the  Lazzarmi  gave  all  they  conld  com- 
mand, their  daily  labor,  and  volonteered  their 
services  in  collecting,  transporting  and  accelerating 
the  conveyance  of  the  different  stores  to  the  place 
of  their  destination. 

The  tmth  is^  if  we  may  believe  some  Neapoli- 
tan writers,  the  liozzaroniy  .properly  so  called^  are 
the  most  laborious  and  disinterested  part  of  the 
population,  attached  to  religion  and  order,  simple 
and   sincere  in  their  manners  and  expressions^ 
faithful  to  those  who  trust  them,  and  ready  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  sooner  than 
betray  the  interest^  of.  their  employers.    It  is 
however  to  be  observed,  that  they  confine  these 
encomiums  to  the  true  born  Neapolitan  Lazzarmi^ 
who  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a  set 
of  beggars,  who  infest  the  churches  and  are  seen 
lounging  in  rags  and  idleness  in  public  places,  en«- 
^eavoring  to  procure  by  begging  what  the  others 
earn  by  labor ;  these,  they  assure  us,  are  in  general 
strangers,  who  resort  to  Naples  on  account  of  the 
climate,  and  beset  the  doors  of  inns  and  force 
themselves  upon  travellers  under  the  appellation 
of  Lazzarom.    From  these  vagrant  and  unprinci- 
pled  mendicants,  many  writers  seem  to  have  taken 
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the  odious  picture  which  they  have  drawn  of  tkat 
hcLfd-wovkingy  faithful  class  of  people*. 

With  r^ard  to  *  the  thicd  charge,  that  of  die- 
4iai}cheryi  it  mtist  be  recounted  that,  nations,  iike 
individlials,  baye  their  favorite  virtq^s  and  vices ; 
tbeir  attachiaedt  to  the  former,  tbey  fondly  una- 
^de  may  compensate  their  indalgence  in  the  latter. 
The  north^n  nations  were  anciently  distinguished 
by  their  chastity  f,  and  have  at  all  times  been  re^ 


.terf- 


*  These  vagrants  are  oftentimes  known  by  the  contemp- 
tuous epithet  of  Banchieri,  from  the  benches  in  public  places 
oa  which  th^  sleep  at  ni|^    The  others  take  their  appel- 
lation from  their  stands^  as  Li  Lamri  del  Mercc^to,  del  Xavi- 
naro,  del  MqIo  (Lazaroni  of  the  market,  of  the  pier)^  &g*    It 
ts  remarkable,  that  they  were  once  called  Vastasi,  a  word 
fderiredfirom  the  Greek  so  long  prevalent  in  Naples; 
. ;  f  Caesar  and  Tacitus  have,  as  is  generally  known,  praised 
the  chastity  of  the  Germans.  ,  Near  four  centuries  after  we 
find,  not  the  Germans  only,  but  the  Goths  a^d  Vandals  cele- 
brated for  an  exemplary  display  of  the  samefyirtue.  Salvian, 
a  presbyter  and  afterwai;ds  bishop  of  Marseilles,  witnessed 
the  invasion  of  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa,  by  the  Goths,  Visi- 
goths, and  Vandals,  and  ascribes  their  success  to  their  chas- 
tity.   The  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  the  universal  and 
almost  incredible  corruption  of  the  !^aian  provinces,  and 
the  description  which  he  has  given  by  way  of  cpntrast  of  the 
chastity  and  even  innocjence  of  the  barbarians,  appear  both 
overcharged  ryetlie  speaks  of  liie  manners  of  the  times,  and 
records  events  actually  psasbig  ukider  ihis-  own :  ohset^ation, 
and  of  course  h^.cQuUi  scarce, hav^indulced  himself  in  any 
material  exaggeration.    Thus  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
Romans, 'hfe  Bays,  **  Inter  pudicos  barbaros  impudici  siimus. 
iPluB  adhuJC'dico  oiienduntur  borbari  ipsi  impuritotilittanoBtn^. 
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proacbed  with  a  strong  propenaity  to  intemperance. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  and  more  genial 


Esse  inter  Goihos  non  licet  scortatorem  Gothum ;  soli  inter 
eos  prsejudicio  nationis  ac  nominis  permittuntur  impuri  esse 

Romani foraicatio  apad  iOos  crimea  atque  liiBcrinieii 

estj  apod  nos  decus,''  Qf  the  V$uidals»  who  had  OTerrua 
Spain,  he  says,  **  Accessit  hoc  ad  manifestandam  illic  im- 
pudicitiae  damnationem  lit  Wandalis  potissimum,  id  est  pu^ 
dicis  barbarit  traderentur.^  He  afterwards  giy^s  the  cha- 
racter of  the  dtffereat  tribjM  of  barbarians^  "  Oothorum  gent 
perfida;  sed  pa^ca  est;  Alanorum  impudica,  sed  minus 
perfida ;  Franci  mendaces,  sed  hospitales,  Saxones  crudeli- 
tate  eflbriy  sed  castitate  mirandi  ^-^Salvian  de  Oubematione 
IMy  vii«  6,  7«  16.  The  Bomans,  when  they  conquered' 
Ofeeoe,  adopted  not  the  vices  but  the  arts  of  the  sut|^ugated 
nation ;  the  northern  barbarians,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
haye  copied  not  the  arts  but  the  vices  of  the  enslaved  Ro- 
mans ;  for  chastity  soon  ceased  to  be  a  predominant  feature 
of  the  invading  tribes,  while  barbarism-  constituted  the 
ground-work  of  their  character  for  many  ensuing  ages. 

*  **  In  the  midst  of  chaste  barbarians,  we  are  unchaste.  I 
say  still  more :  the  barbarians  themselves  are  scandalized  at 
our  impurities.  Amongst  the  Goths,  a  Goth  is  not  permitted 
to  be  a  whoremonger:  with  them,  the  Romans  alone  are' 
allowed  to  be  impure,  through  a  pr^udice  attached  to  our 

nation  and  our  name With  them  fornication  is  a 

crime  and  a  disgrace ;  with  us,  an  honor. 

**  To  make  still  more  manifest  the  condemnation  of  their 
anchastity,  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  Vandals  in  par- 
ticular, that  is  to  chaste  barbarians. 

**  The  Gothic  nation  is  perfidious,  but  chaste ;  the  Alans 
unchaste^  but  less  perfidious ;  the  Franks  false,  but  hospita- 
ble ;  the  Saxons,  distinguished  by  a  savage  cruelty,  but  ad- 
mirable for  their  chastity.'' 

VOL.  III.  K 
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regioM  of  the  sooth,  have  ever  been  prone  to  dnt 
enjojTOents  equally  sensual,  bat  more  sentimentsf, 
of  lawless  love ;  while  they  have  been  remarkable 
for  their  moderation  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
though  sncrounded  with  all  the  means  of  convivial 
indulgence.  This  latter  virtue  still  remaUis.  a, 
characteristic  quality  in  Italy,  while  the  preceding 
vice  seems  to  have  extended  its  empire  over  the 
North,  and  kindled  there  its  lawless  fires,  that  now 
spread  as  widely  and  burn  as  fiercely  under  the 
froa^en  as  under  the  torrid  zone.  This  vice,  per- 
nicious as  it  is  in  its  consequences,  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  best  qualities  wskd  of  the  sweetest  eon 
joyments  of  human  nature,  unfortnnatdy  seems  to 
accompany  riches  and  re6nement ;  it  has  infected 
all  civilized  nations,  and  is  at  once  the  bane  and 
the  scandal  of  the  humanized  world. 

In  fiirias  ignemque  ruunt,  amor  omnibus  idem  *• 

VtrgU  GeoTg.  iv.  244. 

The  guilt  is,  I  fear,  common  to  all;  and  so  far 
is  it  from  being  confined  to  the  south,  that  for 
libertinism  in  all,  even  its  most  odious  and  disgust- 
ing forms,  Berlin  and  Petersburg  equal  any  two 
cities  that  lie  between  them  and  the  equinoctial. 
In  this  general  depravity,  to  divide  the  gililt 


*  All  rush  into  the  guilty  delights  of  lawless  loye. 
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and  to  portioa  it  out  to  different  nations^  would  be 
presamptooos  and  nnjost;  it  would  also  require 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  than  a  tra-' 
vdler  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  acquire,  I  will 
not  say  in  one,  but  in  many  years  of  residence. 
This  mvch  wp  may  venture  to  say^  that  in  Naples, 
ewn  in  the  very  highest  classes,  there  are  women 
of  a  most  depriTed  and  shameless  character,  who 
seem  to  Imve  res^;ned  all  the  delicacy  of  their  sex, 
and  abandoned  themaelTes  without  reserve  to  the 
imfvise  of  panion.  This  conduct  is  not  accom- 
panied by  diat  disgrace  and  public  reprobation 
wbti^  amoi^  us  brands  lawless  indulgence,  and 
compels  even  impudence  itself  to  withdraw  from 
the  walks  of  Ufie^  and  to  bide  its  infamy  in  retreat 
and  obscurity.  The  tided  prostitute  makes  her 
appearance  at  court,  and  is  received  with  the  same 
smile ;  she  flaunts  in  parties  of  pleasure,  and  is 
treated  with  the  same  distinction,  ta  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  exemplary  matrou ;  a  mode  of  conduct 
which  the  moralist  will  reprobate  a3  a  crime  in 
itself,  because  a  connivance ;  and  which  the  man 
of  the  world  will  lament  as  a  degradation  of  the 
sex,  upon  whose  honor  and  reputation  depend  the 
domestic  comforts  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
Whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  delicacy  of  women, 
or  weaken  that  keen  sense  of  honor  which  Provi- 
dence has  made  their  best  protection  and  their 
surest  claim  to  love  and  respect,  is  a  certain  spnrce 
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of  private  misery,  and .  a  step .  towards  public  infe* 
lidty  and  rain  «. 

The  untFavelled  reader  will  ask  with  surprise 
the  motives  of  a  conduct  so  contrary  to  thecoma, 
mon  fedlings  and. interests  of  the  sepc^  as  well  as  to 
the  lessons  of  religion  imprinted  deeply  on  their, 
minds  in  their  earliest . infancy.  Many. reasons 
have  been  assigned ;  and  in  the.  .firot  place  ^ 
mode  in  which  marriages  are  contracted,  with  little 
regard  to  the  feeUogs,  but  a  gieat  and  almost  ex« 
clnsive  consideration  of  the  interests  of.  the  coor 
tracting  parties.  This  inattention  to  the  afieetions 
has  sometimes  ftt'odnced  very  sierions  evils  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  seldom  occurs,  and .  may .  without 
doubt  occasion  simiiar  inconveniences  in  Nafdes^ 
or  rather  on  the  continent  at  Jarge,  where  it .  is. 


*  Faecunda  culpae  ssecula  nuptias 
Primum  inquinayere,  et  genus  et  domos ; 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populumque  ftizit. 

Hor,  Carm.  lib.  iii.  Od,  y'u  IT* 

Fruitfiil  of  crimes,  this  age  first  stained 
Their  hapless  offspring,  and  profan'd 
The  nuptial  bed,  from  whence  the  woes. 
That  Various  and  unnumber^l  ross 
From  this  polluted  fountain-heiady 
O'er  Rome  and  o'er  the  nations  spread. 

Francis  »^ 

No  nation  ever  neglected  tlie  lesson  so  empnatically  ex-  ' 
pressed  in  these  lints  with  ipoipunity.  > 


t  t 
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perhaps  too  geneval ;  bot  taken  siingly,  it  does'  not 
stem  capable  of  effecting  sudi  extensive  mischief. 
The  parties  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  generaUy 
of  the  samef  age,  always  of  the  same  rank,  and  not 
often  remarkable  for  any  defect  moral  or  phyrieal 
on  either  side ;  of  course  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
itt-assortedy  and  in  SQch  cas^s,  mutual  attention 
and  habitual  intindacy  cannot  fail  to  produce  at* 
tachment* 

The  qualities  of  the  climate  have  been  some- 
times' supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  to  influ- 
ence the  moral  feelio|^ ;  but  allowing  suih  causes 
their  full  effect,  it  must  be  recollected  that  they 
are  not  alUpowerful,  and  that  they  frequently  coun- 
teract each  other.:  Thus,  if  a  gaiial  climate  softens 
the  mind,  it  also  unbraces  the  body,  and  by  that 
means  weakens  the  temptation  while  it  diminishes 
the  power  of  resistance.  But  the  truth  seems*  fo 
be  diat  a  warm  atmosphere  produces  neither  of 
these  effects^  as  the  gretiAest  inistances  of  sdf^denial 
on  one  l»ide,  (and  of  sensual  excess  on  the  other, 
occur  under ;  suns  almost  tropical,  and- in  climates 
-far  south  of  Italy;  May  it  not  be  asdribi^d  to  the 
corruptions  of  the  national  religion,'  to  the  facility 
of  absolution,  and  to  the  edtsy  purchase  QfJndnlr 
genee^?  Their  Religion  te&ches  the  pure  morality 
of  the  gospel;  they  know  full  well  that  absol^tf^ 
lis  an  empty  form,  anlefi[s  pfe^d/id .  by:  thoirOogb 
heart-felt^  well  tried  repentance ;  as  for  indu/g^lKm 
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a9  tbey  are  cMei,  tfaey  extend  not  to  gvflt,  hat  to 
dEinonical  pnnishmeikts  only ;  or  in  other  wonb^ 
ttiey  are  a  change  of  lasts  and  corporal  pniiirfK- 
menls  iniposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority^  into 
idais^  prayers^  pions  lectures^  and  charitaMe 
works. 

P^lrhaps  the  real  cause  of  this  lamentable  de- 
pravity may  be  fonnd  in  the  defects  of  the  goveiti- 
ment^  which,  by  confining  the  whole  management 
of  pnblic  bnsiness  to  the  councils  of  the  sovereign^ 
dejprives  the  nobility  of  their  natural  and  onl^ 
honorable  employment.  Hence,  without  induce- 
ment to  application,  without  motive  for  esrerdob, 
they  alldw  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul,  which 
have  no  object  to  engage  them,  to  slumber  in 
lethargic  indolence,  while  the  sensual  app^ik^, 
whose  indulgence  is  always  within  reach,  are  in 
fhll  acuity  aiid  engross  all  their  time  and  atteii- 
tion.  Hence  their  days  are  spent  in  visits,  gaming 
and  intrigue,  and  their  minds  are  confined  to  the 
inclttent  of  the  hour,  the  petfy  cabal  of  the  court, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  their  own  circle.  They  are 
never  called  to  the  country  by  the  management  <ilf 
their  estates,  which  they  leave  entirely  in  the  handi» 
of  Stewards ;  they  live  in  the  capital,  snd  fctr- 
^dAing  themselves  and  their  dtities  in  an  unititer- 
•fUJited  vortex  of  dissipation,  'hdve  neith^  oppdr- 
^illttify  boi^  perhaps  inclination  to  hai^bor  seriouk 
'iN^flection* 
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Lkemtnre  may,  and  certainly  does  fingige  the 
attention  of  tome  men  of  genios  and  talents ;  but 
the  charms  of  information  are  too  feeble  to  inflilT 
dice  the  moltitade,  miless  ii^ormadon  leads  to 
emolnment  or  renown,  and  little  of  either  is  to  be 
CKpeeiod  from  it  at  Nafiles.  Idleness  tberefore  is 
the  cQSle  and  the  misfortune  of  the  NeapolitWf 
and  indeed  of  all  fordgn,  nobility ;  it  is  the  bane 
which  in  despotic  governments  enfeebles  the 
powers  and  blasts  all  the  Turtoes  of  thie  hamw 
miad.  To  it  we  may  boldly  attribnte  the  spirit  of 
intrigne  (if  lawless  intercourse  carried  on  wit;hoat 
shame  or  concealment  can  be  called  intrigue)  which 
at  Naples  so  c^n  defiles  the  purity  of  the  mar- 
riage bed,  and  dries  np  Uie  very  sources  of  domes- 
lae  happisiess.  Hie  remedy  is  in  the  hainds  of 
gonemment. 

Otia  81  tollas*  periere  Cupidinis  artes  *• 

Ovid  de  Mem.  Amor.  139* 

I^  the  higher  classes  have  that  inflofince  in  pub* 
lie  administration,  which  they  may  claim  ^  th^ 
birth-right,  and  let  the  nobler  passions  have  that 
exercise  and  scope  which  become  them  t  then  as 
their  importance  increases,  their  morals  will  im- 
prove; with  more  manly  pursuits  they  will  as- 


*  Cease  to  be  idle— Cupid's  shaft  is  broke. 
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Btnne\moTe  luanly  feelings^  and  from  the  iktigoe 
of  public  fausiness  they  will  learn  the  Talae  of 
dbmestlc  enjoyments*. 

'  'Bat  having  admitted  that  a  spirit  of  libertinistti 
perfEdesl  the  higher  classes^  and  infects  too  many 
fetliblies  of  rank,  I  would  not  be  anderetood;  to 
sanction  the  exaggeration  of  many  travellers^  and 
tepresent  the  sex  at  Naples  as  totally -lost  to  all 
seiiise  of  dtity  and  delicacy.  There  are  in  this  capi- 
tal^ and  in  the  very  class  which  are  most  liable  to 
Jast  insure,  many  persons  of  virtue  and  repota» 
4bfon;  who  might  be  considered  as  patterns  of  c6n- 
jogal  affection  and  domestic  virtue  in  any*  country* 
But  untbrtuiiately^  ladies  of  the  former  desqription 
are  of  hiuch  easier  access;  tbeytnay  be  seen  in 
every  large  party  and  at  every  pahlie  aMosemea^ 
and  are  seldom  deficient  in  affability  and  ooade- 
scension^   particularly   to   foreigners;    while  the 

■ 

latter  appear  in  select  s6cieties  to  which  few 
strangers  are  admitted,  and  receive  the  visits  of 
such  only 'as  are  introduced  by  their  intimate  and 
baUtnal  friends.     Superficial  observers  therefore. 


*»•«>«  tenera  nimis  $ ; 

Mentes  asperioribus 
Formandse  studiis. 

Hor.  Carm*  iii.  Od.  24. 

With,  manly  toils  a  firmer  soul  inspire. 

Francis* 
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who  are  well  acqasiated  with  the  fonoMr,  Md 
flcarcely  know  the  esd^tence  of  the  latter,  to ,  whoM 
thegr  have  no  access,  naturally,  form^  their .  notions 
of  themorality  of  a  oity-ftore  those  iBstaiwoi^  that 
falL  under  their  observation.  »    • 

It  must  be.  recolleb|ed  that  Jii  ivery  grettt^oa^ 
pkaly.and^particolarly  in  Vienna  and  Paiis^  4here 
are  certain  houses  occupied  by  persons  of:ahti»- 
termediale  rank^  and  occasionally  of  dubious  cha- 
jticter,.  where  the  best  and  the  worsi^  coitipany;  ane 
sometimes  and  not  unfireqaehtly  seen  intermingled; 
where  at  the  same  time  tliere  is  nmch  splendor 
and  magnificence,  much  ease  and  ^a&bility9  and 
whcve  every  diing  is  combined  that  can*  give  an 
idiea  of  fiEtshion,  and  raise  cdosideratioi|.  To  such 
houses  introdootion  is  not  difficult,  and  islraniseriw 
p«ticl.ii7  wfaen  ya^  add  incperieacedfor, 
generally  so  far  deceived  by  appearances,  and  by 
the  rank  of  the  persons  *  whom  they  often  meet  at 
such  remiezmu^f  as  to. imagine  themselves  in.  the 
iTcry  best  .conpjE^oy,  and  content  iheusselves  with 
•it  as  a  (fair  ^specimen  of  .the  first  society  ,of  ithe 
]dace.  'To  give  particular  instances  would.be  both 
odious  and  ungrateful ;  .£to  in  many  such  ;housas, 
travellers  receive  very  flattering  attentions,  totally 
free  from  interested  views  or  sinister  motives ;  for 
such  kindness  gratefnl  acknowledgments  arfe  dne^ 
and  to  exppse  them  because  their  society  Is  made 
up  of  heterogeneous  particles,  would  be  ungenecous* 
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Bat  firooi  theae  mixed  companieBy  writers  have  not 
ttoireqneotly  foroied  theur  kleas  cf  foreign  man- 
nera,  and  have  given  the  pnblic  deacriptiona  ia 
cmcttnre  as  jnst  and  aoeonite  representationa.  Of 
this  mode  of  drawing  national  characters^  fcMwigner^ 
fteqwtttly  and  jnsdy  compktin^  and  every  man  of 
candor  will  join  with  them  in  condemning  taeh 
partial  and  injorioos  sk^ches*. 

The  style  of  society  in  a  conhtry  is  not  that 
which  tidies  fdace  nierely  between  two  and  ikvem^ 
or  even  ten  persons  of  rank  and  fiisfaioa  at  an  9t>- 
eidental  interview ;  there  are  in  every  capital  4xh 
icasional  parties  where  conversations  may  false 
place^  and  liberdes  be  allowed^  which  not  one  of 
the  satne  party  woidd  take  or  eDCobtnge  in  bos 
4awn  familjir.  The  style  dierefore  of  good  coi»- 
pony  is  Ihe  geneoal  behanriar  and  manitar  «f  jpem 
aods  of  fashion  m  their  awn  sooifcties^  whether 
domestic. or  more  eKtensive.  Now  ih  such  aockty 
no  indeooinm  either  in  word  or  manner  is  nllcimd 
in  Naples,  nor  I  believe  in  any  cafntal  in  Edrope ; 
and  aU  pfeteoded  conversations  or  secret  anecdotee 
ftttt  represent  aoch  company  in  any  other  M^j 
are  mere  fictions,  ir^n4ed  to  sheweilher  die  u 


.  *  I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  English  travellers  as  pecu- 
liarly guilty  in  this  respect,  I  merely  wish  to  caution  them ; 
!f  Attacks  can  justify  retaliation  we  need  only  op^  some 
Jtaach 'aadGennan  accottnls<of.£n(^aad. 
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pHrtaao^  or  the  wit  of  the  writer^  Aod  to  ifti|NMe 
on  the  8itai]ilidty  of  the  eredbkms  nntiaVelkd 
feaoer* 

As  for  die  renmniDg  charge  of  asseMiiialioii^ 
4t  has  been  treated  of  in  the  account  given  of  the 
iteKaa  character  at  large;  howeTer^  a  ftw  iadl- 
ditional  remarks  applicable  to  Naples  in  particidar 
may  not  he  misplaeedL     In  this  city  the  sineets 
are  not  r^larly  lighted;  die  lampfe  before  the 
madonmts  and  the  i^apels  give  indeed  some  lights 
hot  not  snffirient  for  the  security  of  paisengen. 
The  police  is  by  no  means  either  T%ilant  or  Mk 
i&fB ;  its  agents  keep  too  n»di  it  a  body^  aarf  are 
not  soffieietttly  spread  through  the  dtfcirent  stared ; 
the  pasmons  of  the  inhabitants  are  easily infttww^ 
and  the  nndtitnde  of  poor  and  of  Tagrants  ^  con- 
siderable, yet  widi  all  diese  temptatiens  and  of^ 
portnnities,  the  number  of  murders  is  incooisider* 
able.    Efren  jealousy  itself,  which  is  repcrrted  to 
hshre  been  in  ibrmer  times  the  most  mischievoos 
passion  of  the  plac^  seldom  or  never  produces 
Uoodshed  at  present ;  and  robbery,  and  above  sll, 
that  most  odUous  and  diri)olfcal  species  of  sissasaiMr 
tiOD,  mufder  planned  and  executed  in  cdid  bbod 
for  ptirpbs^  of  profit,  hre  crimes  rarely  known^jat 
Naples.    Mr.SMnbw^  and  M&m^  DelaLanda, 
iiiAde'tb)s  ob^rviltidn  so  favorable  to  NedpolttaH 
sttirality  ^mafay  years  ^ago^  and  it  a  time  whefa  :it 
Wias  generally  iDdkted,  beyond  the  A^,  tfadt  lit 
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was  ini|i08Sible.to  walk  the  strcets.of  Naples. 
ioitt>  feeling  (yr*  witnessing .  the  effects  of  ^.stUeiio^ 
The  police,  as  indeed  almost  every  branob  of 
.pnfaftio :  ftdamiistration^  bu  been  considerably  im- 
proved: since)  the  period  alinddS  to  by  thbse^^  ira^ 
tdlers ;  so  .that  idsat  was  ^ben.  rare,  asi  jnow  almost 
'ifiikdowiy... 

Dmiikenness^i  one  of  the  great  causes  of  qnari^ 
rels  and  of  hloodshed,  and  dn  inriEuriable  source  of 
-poverty^  distressy  and  oons^cfnently  of  robbery ,.  is 
«very^seMqm  obserTaUey  and  tbos  one  of  ^  the  in-- 
osntires' of 'SO  many  dangcroosi  paissidns  is.exftin- 
gttisfaed, '  and  latt '  tlleir  .pecnlons  feiects  prtiratted. 
;When  to  this  exemption  we-add^  that,  there  are 
ienritemp^tions  to  pegwy^  a^  crime  to  which  the 
-iitgmhiticins  of  omr<  system,  of  taxation  :eaq»oses  onr 
-ppople.on  too  many  occaiaons,  weshall  be  obliged 
to  aeknowledge  that  the  Neapolitans  are  not  in? 
•fected  by  so  many  vices,  and  cannot  be  snch  a  vile 
'degraded  race- as  :S(Kne  traivelleFs  have  representcid 
them.      I  speak  not  here  however  of  .thi3.  inhar 
.Ulants  of  the  whole  kmgdom  of.Naplcis^  toXam 
aware ithiit> the  oppression  of  the  ba^ons^tbeiid- 
gosdceidf  magistrates  parliaJl  and^meroerlavy^asftciio 
•many  of- them. are. said  to.be^ancf  tihe -folly  of  forr 
<mer  ^gaveitknients  ftltefenate^ly  neglig^Af  and  craet; 
iiave  almost  .^ori&ameesfcQrtaip  dis^iricts  in  QUi^bria^ 
^nd  have^peopled.  the  moaQtains/a^d  fpree^s,  with 
ontlakfs  i^d  bwditii..  I  coofene  Aiyiob^fn^ations 
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and  panegyric  to  the  inbabitontB  oi-CmnfHmiai 
Smmrntm,  aod  Picmumj  and  'of  them  I  vM  ny 
that  they  are  in  general  gifted  with  some  great,: 
and  many  amiable qnalitiea;  and  I. will  even  ventore' 
to  apply  to  them  the  poetical  compliment  whiehf 
Tasso  bas'paid  to  a  tribe  in  :mi&d  and  body,  as  in: 
ooontry  and  climate  ikr  inferior, 

■  *  •  • 

La  terra  moUe,  e  lieta,  e  dilettosa* 
Simili  a  se  gli  habitator  produce*. 

Oier.  lib.  i.  cantd  62. ' 

.    •  '  .  .    •  •  .  ' 

We  are  now  abont  to  take  ojbr  leaver  of  tU»i 
people  and  of  the  FelivCim^aniaj  and  we  regret  that» 
circnmstances  had  not  permitted  ns  to  make  oor^ 
visit  at  an  eariier  season,'  and  da  not  allow  nsitof 
prolong  onr  stay  for  some  moi^bs.  The  beauty  of 
the  country  is  unequalled,  and  leisure  is  required' 
to  see  it  in  perfection;  the  climate  is  delicious, 
but  to  enjoy  its  sweets,  leisure  again  is  indispens- 
able ;  excursions  are  both  instructive  and  amusing, 
but  here  also  leisure  is  essential  both  to  pleasure 
and  to  improvement :  the  heat  of  summer,  tolerable 
to  those  who  repose  on  the  verge  of  the  sea,  or  in 
the  numberless  re^cesses  of  the  bay,  and  circum« 


* 


Worthy  her  sons  the  land  from  which  they  sprung, 
For  ever  smSingy  joyous,  U|^t,  and  young. 

Hunfs  Trandation. 
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jaoMt.  islands,  nay  be  reoderal  imnlMUe  by 
pttpetoal  motioo.  Toons  ancpeeding  each  other, 
with  little  or  no  intenral  of  repose,  haifaas  the 
body,  aad  new  objects  crowding  cm  each  other  too 
rapidly  leare  nothing  in  the  mind  hot  oonfbsed 
images  and  shadowy  reooUeotiona.  In  short,  ki- 
sore  is  the  very  genins  of  the  place,  and  still  as 
anciently  reigns  over  Parthencpenj  in  otia  natam*. 
In  this  respect  indeed,  and  in  many  o|hers,  Naples 
stiU  retains  its  ancient  diaracter ;  the  same  ease, 
the  same  trahqnillity,  the  same  attachment  to 
Iteerary  pars«its-|-,  aod  the  same  liucuriow  hlibits 
of  the  Greeks,  so  often,  ascribed,  to  it  by  the  anr 
cients4;»  atill  distingnish  it,  and  rendar  it  as  for** 
merly  the  &vorite  retreat  of  the  agied  and  e^f  the 
Taletndinarian,  of  the  stodioos  and  of  the  coi^ 
tempUtiTC. 

Pax  secura  locis  et  desidis  otia  yitse 

Et  nunquam  turbata  quies,  somnique  peracti  §. 

Stat  Syh.  iii.  5« 


*  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  71  !• — Bom  for  ease. 

t  The  reader  will  recollect  that  this  expression,  and  others 
of  a  similar  tendency  employed  in  a  former  chapter^  do  not 
extend  to  the  nobility. 

X  StrabOy  v. 

§  With  cardess  ease,  aad  peaec^  qoiet  blest. 
Unbroken  sbimbers  and  untroubled  rest. 
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•  To  MJoy  8ImIi  »  place  in  aU  the  vicitBitvdei  of 
seaaoB  as4  scenery ;  to  obserTe  Mch  a  peofie  nmier 
erery  filiation  of  character ;  to  YuitaU  the  towns 
and  isles,  i^nd  mowrtains  of  ancient  ftme^  wtthont 
horry  or  fatigoe,  is  a  most  deuraUe  object^  and 
may  claim  a  whole  year,  and  fill  up  every  day  with 
pleaswe  and  improvement  But  oar  time  was  no 
longor  at  onr  disposal,  and  on  th^  seventh  of  Joly 
we  weK  dragged  sdnotantly  from.  Farthmspfi  and 
Ao  GmfanUm  coasf^ 

**  Pausilypi  colles,  et  Candida  M ergeUiaa, 
£t  myfiita  smcris  consita  litloribus.'' 

Me  tibi,  tens  beata,  dico;  tn  loeta  laborum, 
Jamque  senescentis  grata  quies  aniini. 

Tuy  dum  fata  sinuot  lucemque  auramque  ministra ; 
Tuy  precor,  exstincti  corporis  ossa  tegef. 


*  Na^es  retains  all  Uie  features  of  its  Qreciaii  oiigiii, 
excepting  its  language,  which  at  present  is  more  Roman  than 
ever  it  was  in  ancient  times ;  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that 
Latin,  though  spoken  in  Graul,  Germany,  Britain,  Spain,  and 
Africa,  with  their  dependent  islands,  yet  never  became  the 
language  of  all  Italy.  Greek  still  kept  its  ground  in  the 
southern  provinces,  and  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  over  the 
imperial  language,  even  to  the  fall  of  tiie  western  empire,  and 
during  the  two  succeeding  centuries.  * 

t  Pausylipo !  and  Mergyllina's  dome  I 

And  sacred  shores,  where  groves  of  myrtle  bloom  • 
Receive  me  to  yourselves  I  my  labors  there 
Shall  find  repose,  and  age  forget  its  care. 
Hiou,  happy  soil,  the  means  of  life  supply. 
And  take  me  to  thy  bosom  when  I  die ! 


•  •  • 
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Soch  were  the  wishes .  df  Flarmnius  ;  such  coight 
haire  bein  oor  s  were  not  England  our  country ! 

The  first  stage  frDm  Naples^  is  Averm,  a  well- 
built  modem  town.    A  few  miles  from  thence  we 
crossed  the  Ckmis^  now  called  Chiagno,  and  some- 
times JjOgnOi  and  proceeded  rapidly  over  the  plain 
oiCampama.    We  arrived  at  Capua  rather  too  late 
to  visit  the  mins  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  same 
name,  which  lie  about  two  miles  from  the  modern 
town.    They  are  shapeless  masses^  spread  over  a 
vast  extent  of  ground,  or  so  at  least  they  appear 
when  viewed  from  the  walls  of  the  present  city; 
the  theatre  retains  somewhat  of  its  original  form, 
and  if  disinterred,  might  perhaps  display  some  re- 
mains of  the  grandeur  for  which  it  was  once  cele- 
brated.    So  great  indeed  was  the  magnificence  of 
Capua,  that  while  Carthage  stood  it  was  compared 
to  it,  and  long  after  the  fall  of  Carthage,  and  even 
after  its  own  humiliation  and  disfranchisement,  it 
is  represented  by  Cicero  "^  himself  as  superior  to 
Rome,  for  the  wideness,  convenience,  and  appear- 
ance of  its  streets  and  edifices. 

Capua  was  built  by  the  Etrurians,  that  sin- 
gular nation  to  which  Italy  owes  its  arts,  and  its 
noble  tuition ;  but  it  was  occupied  partly  by  force 
and  partly  by  treachery  by  the  Samnites ;  after- 


* 


Cic.  de  Leg.  Agrar.  Or:  ii.  3% 


r 
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wards  it  was  nnited  to  the  Romans  by  interest  and 
alliance;  then  it  became  hostile  to  Rome  under 
the  inflnence  of  Annibal,  and  soon  after  it  was 
taken,  plundered,  and  stripped  of  all  the  honors 
of  a  city,  that  is,  of  its  senate,  its  magistrates,  and 
its  popular  assemblies.  In  this  chastisement  the 
Romans  pnnished  the  body  of  the  state,  that  is, 
the  ringleaders  only,  hut  spared  the  populace,  and 
the  town  itself,  whieh  continued  to  stand  a  monu- 
ment of  the  power,  the  justice,  and  the  clemency 
of  the  conquerors.  ^'  Consilio  ad  omni  parte 
laudabili,**  says  Titus  Livius  (xxvi.  16),  '^severe 
et  celeriter  in  maxime  rioxios  animadversum  •  •  • 
non  ssevitam  incendiis  ruinisque  in  tecta  innoxia 

murosque quaesita  lenitatis  species  inco- 

lumitate  nrbis  nobilissimae,  opuleutissimseque*/* 
He.  adds  a  consideration  that  bad  no  sn^all  influence 
ia  the  decision  of  the  senate  qu  this  occasion, 
f^  confessio  expressa  hosti,  quanta  vis  in  Romanis 
ad  expetendas  paenas  ad  infidelibus  sociis,  et  qqam 
nihil  Annibale  auxilii  ad  tnendos'f'.*    In  trutb^ 


*  With  a  wisdom  in  every  respect  to  be  praised,  the 
most  guilty  were  quickly  aiid  severely  puuished  •  •  •  .  '•  no 
anger  was  wreaked  upon  the  innocent  buildings  and  walls 
by  burning  and  destroying  them  •  •  .  .  there  was  a  studied 
appearance  of  lenity^  in  preserving  uninjured  a  noUe  and 
wealthy  city. 

t  A  confession  was  extorted  from  the  enemy,  how  great 
was  the  power  of  the  Romans  to  take  vengeance  on  thei; 

I  VOL.  III.  I4 
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Capua  waft  takeoy  and  Hs  amgistrates.  put  to  deatb^ 
almost  io  the  pvesenee  and  uttder  the  eyes  of  tbe 
kidignant  Cartbftginiaii. 

There  are  lew  oTents  recorded  in.  Roman  his* 
tory,  that  display  the  great  prominent  features  of 
the  character  of  that  maignaiiimons  peopte  to  mon 
advantage,  thao  the  siege  and  fiiU  of  Qipatu 
Their  persererance,  jastke,  and  hnmaoity,  hem 
shine  in  their  foil  lustre ;  tbe  reader  shares  their 
well  earned  triumph,  and  only  hnneDts  that  €kh 
rmth^  a  city  more  tencmned  and'  less  guilty  fhao 
CtgmOf  Was  not  treated  with  tbe  same  indnlgcace^ 
and  like  it  allowed  to  stand  a  m«mimient  of  Romau 
forbearance.  Cafnta  tberefere  still  flourished,  not 
as  a  corporate  body,  but  as  a  delicious  residence^ 

surroumded  with  beauty  and  pampered  with  plenty. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  more  ignominious  fate,  and 
destined  under  the  feeble  Honorins  to  fall  by  the 
hands  of  Oenseric  king  of  the  African  Vandals. 
It  never  recovered  from  this  catastrophe,  and  has 
remained  a  heap  of  uninhabited  ruins  ever  since. 

Tbe  modem  town  was  built  about  tbe  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  by  the  count,  and  the  bishop 
of  the  title  -  of  Capua^  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Casilmum  reoEiarkable  for  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans 
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faMUess  allies,  and  how  litde  Aiimbal  couU  do  fiur  their 
fiiotection. 
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im  the  second  Panic  war^  Iwt  decayed  and  ao^k  into 
insigiiificance  even  ia  the  time  of  Plin]r.  Tbii 
cHy  is  neitber  large  nor  well-built^  and  coQtaios 
Oft  wvy  remarkable  edifice ;  iu  gveate^  recom* 
9iei)da|iott  ia  its  name.  Tbe  catbedral  safifiiected 
by  pilbira  of  granite  collected  fsom  the  neighbor- 
iog  raoM ;  and  the  charch  of  tbe  Amumxiata,  snp* 
posed  to  be  an  ancient  temple,  though  much  did* 
figured  by  modem  decorations,  deserve  a  visit 
The  VuUurtms  hathes  the  walU,  a  river  now  as 
fefinerly,  rapid,  muddy,  and  in  some  places  shal* 
low:  <hns  it  still  retains  both  its  name  and  its 
characteristic  qnalities.   . 

•  ••••••  multamque  trahens  sub  gur^te  arenam 

Vulturous  *.  (hid,.  Met.  xv.  T14. 

We  here  entered  the  Fakrmtm  territory,  and 
as  we  drove  over  its  delicions  plain  we  contem* 
plated  on  the  right  Mount  CaUicufa9  and  in  front 
Mount  Massicus,  both  remarkable,  independently 
of  other  circumstances,  as  enclosing  and  indeed  in 
part  forming  the  scene  of  tbe  manoeuvres  of 
Fabins  and  of  AnnibaU  The  celebrated  stratagem 
of  the  latter'f'  took  place  in  a  defile  on  the  right. 

TYl^  tlien  crossecl  tl^  fas^  Slaoone  an^  proceeded 


*  Vulturnusy  rolling  his  diseoloui^d  waves, 
t  Tit  Liv.  xxii.  4. 
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to  FraficoUsij  whence  ascending  the  hills^  we  tdok 
a  parting  view  of  the  delicious  region  which  lay 
expanded  behind  os.  We  had  traversed  it  in  every 
direction^  and  examined  its  features  in  all  their 
combinations.  Plains  shaded  with  rows  of  poplars 
and  mulberries;  vines  waving  in  garlands  from 
tree  to  tree ;  rich  harvests  bending  under  this 
canopy ;  hills  clad  with  groves  and  studded  with 
houses;  mountains  covered  with  forests;  and  in 
the  midst^  Vestmus  Mfting  his  scorched  front,  and 
looking  down  upon  cities^  towns/ and  villages 
rising  promiscuously 'round  his  base.  Add  to 
these  a  sea  that  never  swells  with  storms,  a  sky 
never  darkened  with  clouds,  and  a  sun  that  seldom 
withdraws  bis  cheering  beams.  All  these  beauties, 
that  pourtray  Paradise  to  our  fancy,  and  surpass  at 
once  the  landscape  of  the  painter  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  poet,  are  all  combined  in  the  garden 
of  Italy,  the  happy  Campania  *. 

But  the  scenery  was^  now  fading  away  with  the 


*  We  had'intended  to  r^am  by  the  inland  road^and  visit 
the  great  Parent  abl^ey  of  the  Benedictine  Order  situated  on 
the  summit  of  Monte  Cassino^  V0nqfrum,  ^o  celebra^d  for 
its  olives;  Arpinum  and  the  Fibrenus;  Sord,  Jnagnia,  and 
Preneste,  But  the  state  of  the  country,  which  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  convulsions  of  an  invasion,  relidered  such 
a  journey  imprudent  at  the  .moment,  and  on  the  representa- 
tions  of  some  friends,  we  reluctantly  gave  up  our  projected 
route. 


\ 
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light,  and  a  deep  azure  sky  bespangled  with  stars, 
all  sparkling  with  a  brilliancy  nnnsual  to  our  more 
troubled  \  atmosphere,  guided  us  on .  our  way;. 
Lighted  by  their  beams  we  crossed  the  Liris,  .  . 


^  Qui  fonte  qjuieto 

Dissimulat  cursum  ac  nullo  mutabilis  imbri> 
..  Peratrioglt  tacitad  gemmalUi  gurgite  ripas '^.  . 

Sil,  iv.  350. 

We  just  distingui^d  the  black  masses  of  Jiui- 
turruB  on  its  banksy  wltb^tbe  arches  of  its  ruined 
aqueduct,  and  at  a  late  hbiin;  in  the  evening  v^e 
entered  Jio/^.     . 


1    I 


The' bay!  of  Gaiaa,  though  seen  before,  had 
not  with  its  novelty  forfeited  its  charms ;  ihferidr  as 
it  is  to  that  of  Naples,  it  had  still  influence  suf- 
ficient to  delight  and  to  detain  us.  Ascending  the 
hill^^  we  revisited'  the  grove  where  Ciceto  fell,  and 
the  tomb  which  popular  tradition  has  erected  to 
his  memory,  without  permitting  any  hypercritical 
doubts,  to  disturb  our  feelings.  ^'  Fdmd  remm 
siandum  est^  says  Titus  Livius^  *'  o^  certam  rebus 
^(^at  antiquitOBJidem^ri :  At  the  foot  of  the  tomb 
sat  a  little  shepherd  hoy  reading  a  book  with  great 


-\ 


.  / 


*  Whose  tranqail  stream 

Scarce  seems  to  move,  and  unincreas'd  by  show^rs^ 
Eats  with  his  chrystal  wave  the  silent  banks. 

t  We  m«st.abide  by.  tradition,  when  antiquity  d^toga 
from  the  certainty  of  facts« 
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AMention^  \tbile  Ins  flock  spread  along  the  sideb  of 
the  rood  brf6re  iiim.  He  ^tmhd  When  I  Iboked  ^^t 
4sbe  book;  it  was  Lk  vita  ddia  &S^\  Ver^^m^^ 
estrattu  Wh  i&HMtem  stmti^  ooi  riffbssieii^  ftte^«^-^ 
lessons  of  parity^  humility  and  piety !  examples  of 
filial  love  and  of  fparental  tendernessw  His  pastoral 
predecessoi"^  in  Vftrgi!  and  Th^eocrilitej  wfcre  not 
so  well  employed^  and  must  yield  to  the  modern 
Alibis  in  imiooemie  and  in  simfilicity.  After  ImyiAg 
Winded  thtoi^  the  defiles  of  Mont  CtBGubm^  v^ 
^spended  into  the  plain  of  Fondi.  The  bedid:y;>cif 
this  fertile  spot  was  now  enlivened  hy  bcdasEdnal 
igroups  of  country  people  collected  with  their  dogs 
and  flockS)  undaif  the  ishade  of  ttie  thickest  'ckioips 
of  trees,  abd  indulgii^  themselves  in  tustic  tmirth 
andfe9tivity« 

We  entenefl  the  Roman  territory  shortly  ^flef, 
<and  stopped  to  refresh  ourselves  at  Terradna.  WtB 
n^ain  passed  JPeromUy  n%m  a  aolitary  scene,  onde 
'renmrksdbtefot  the  spletldor  of  its  temple,  which, 
as  Livy  telates,  was  plulidcred  bgfi  Aiinibal  ia.Nhis 
inetut-n  from  Rome,  iiiVlrrd^  to  avenge  on  l&e 
^ddess  hiis  late  disappointment.  We  crossed 
the  Pomptine  Pahtdi  (marshes),  then  delightfully 
shaded^  with  great  rapidity.     The  season  of  ma- 


*  The  life  cif  (the  Most  Holy  Vidgm^  atncted^rofi  the 
holy  Scripture,  with  reflections,  &c    >  . 


^ 
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Jaria  was  aow  ooiniiieiiced»  audi  to  alocf)  wliile 
{Mssitig  Ibe  iDftrsbes  it  soppoaed  to  be  extrcundy 
(dwgerotu.  .  The  death  of  the  archbiehop  of 
Napleay  which  iiad  taken  }](koe  some  days  before 
«w  di^rtitre  frvwi  that  eapital,  was  attribiited  to 
hb  JiiaFiDg  mevely  passed  <tbis  swampy  tract,  though 
with  all  possible  precaution.  It  is  to  be  recol* 
lected  Jiowever,  that  the  archbishop  was  in  his 
se»Bty««ixlh  year^  and  if  at  sach  an  age  a  man 
be  carried  off  very  suddenly,  his  death  may  be 
accounted  for  without  the  aid  of  marshy  exhala- 
tions. Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  tJtie  air  of 
this  territory  both  is,  and  must  probably  continue 
in  a  certain  degree,  unwholesome  during  the 
summer  months,  because  it  must  ever  remain  a 
flat  intersected  by  many  streams,  and  of  course 
always  humid.  We  indeed  found  that  sevesal 
drivem  were  ill  at  tjbe  different  post-houses^  owii^g 
partly  to  fatigue  during  the  heats,  and  partly  t^ 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  atmosphere.  To  take 
every  precaution  therefore  is  prudent,  and  of  course 
to  abstain  from  sleep,  however  difficqlt.it  may 
be  in  such  heat,  especially  when  cpnfined  to  a 
carriage. 

While  a  traveller  is  conveyed  smoothly  and 
rapidly  over  the  present  Via  Appia  {A,pfim  Way), 
he  must  naturally  reflect  on  the  sldw  and  almost 
creeping  pace  of  the  ancients.  Horace,  while  he 
acknowledges  his  own  indolence  in  dividing  one 
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day'tf  jonrney  into  twb^  seems  to  ebnftid^  .FhriM 
Jij^i  as  the  regular  stage  from  Rome,  which  waB 
a  distance  of  abmit  tbirty-fiv6  miles.  -Hepailse^ 
the  secood  night  on  the  canal.  .  On  the' tbirdi  <  be 
seems  to  have  slefjit  MAtixuror  Thracma';  WfA 
th^  fourth^  after  tkfatiguifigjonrnhji^tiFuimid  bir 

In  Mamurranim  laiisi  dehide  urbe  manemus*.     "    • 
1.        Hor^iibi-l^lSat^tTi'' 


lliis  fatiguing  journey  was  not  more  than  thirty 
miles./  But  Msecenas  misrbt  well  have  considered 
it  as  snch,  as  he  is  related  to  have  taken  two  days 
to  go  from  Rome  to  bis  villa  at  TTiwr,  only  efgh^ 
teen  miles  distant.  Augustus  is  also  sai(l  to  have 
travelled  very  slowly  and  loitered 'much  on  t&efbaj^cl 
in  his  excursions  from  Rome  to  the  ^i^erent  pa'r^s 

»  .  1  .    .  .  r       f 

of  Italy.     The  mode  of  conveyance  was  not  at  tnat 

time  either  pleasant  or  coiivenieht,  and  whetl^er 

managed  by  a  lectica  (litter,  or  sedan)  or  a  fheda 

(chariot)^  Svas  in  the  first  instance  slow^  in  the 

other  roughs  and  either  way  far  inferior  in  easei 

rapidity^  and  even  dignity,  to  a  post-chaise.   'The 

inns  seem  to  have  been  no  better,  if  not  worse, 

than  the  modern,  and  to  have  been  as  ill  provided 

both  with  fare  and  inrniture  \  of  the  fare  '^e  have 
•  '     .  .    .  '  '     • 

some  account  in  Horace,  when  descrijbing  the  spare 


*  Prpini  thence  our  wetiri^d  troop  a^t  Formise  rests.    , 
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ant  <tf iJbiifPcrtwir;  mi  aiifer  fMHittire^  ^urc  have 
a  dmrt  iawatofj  odsL^h^toom^in^Peff^mi^y  Mnj 
a  Wlitdyd  and^  a  ,beil  ;wfdMiiM^  oiii&iD^i  'afrt^  in- 
wodim  ikfUelMma  witb  a'bble.  el^e  AifMi  itt 
£GKA>Rrcre  bad  for^tbe^altive  mb^m  theD-Ja^  boirt' 
tanodfere  :of .  tmiuitmmd  «f  fffWfOrtitiii^  4lMerj  trMl 
from  ¥]&  tc-viUa^'aad  aba&dof(Jed  8iic(l>tiMe{}tMl(e# 
to  the  lower  orders;  a  ciMtbia«  «6i^^  gend^l*  at 
present  in  Italy;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  an 
Italian  nobleman,  hearing  an  Englishman  com- 
plain, of  the  accommodation  at  country  inns,  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  he  frequented  such  places, 
and  observed,  that  with  a  few  recommendatory 
letters  he  might  traverse  Italy  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  without  being  once  under  the  neces* 
sity  of  entering  an  inn. 

We  intended  to  pass  the  night  at  VeUetfi,  in 
order  to  visit  some  palaces  in  the  town,  and  some 
interesting  places  in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  in  our  last  passage  over  it.  But 
in  this  we  were  disappointed :  we  entered  Vdktri 
rather  late,  found  the  inn  full,  and  were  obliged 
most  reluctantly  to  pursue  our  journey  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  to  Albano,  and  thence  for  a 
similar  reason  to  Rome. 

As  we  approached,  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
darted  full  on  the  portico  of  the  Basilica  Laterana, 
in  itself  from  its  elevation  and  magnitude,  a  grand 


T' 
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have  arrived  at  a  mansion  where  the  agitations  of 
the  present  are  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  pastf  and  the  passions  of  this  world  are  lost  in 
the  interests  of  that  which  is  to  sncceed  it.  Rome 
is  not  therefore  like  Naples^  the  seat  of  mirth  and 
dissipation ;  of  pablic  amnsement^  or  even  of  pri- 
vate conyiviality.  The  seven  frugestj/  that  seems 
to  preside  as  the  genins.ofthe  pla^e^  proscribes 
frivolity,  and  inspires  loftiness  of  thoogbt  and;  gra- 
viUr  of  deportment^  *I^  jn^poses.  even  pn  scenes 
of  relaxation  a  certain  restraint^  that  withqpt  in- 
fringing  on  the  ease  of  conversation,  and  the  con- 
Adcacdiiif  finniJiar vintferootrae/gi^es  It.jaeriDQtrfaidb 
itoi  the  <  iidind,  -  and  IdtopBosca '.  it  ^perbefjtflylyv  to'  r^ 
SgustklB^.:  •':.  •'/'^  no  r.rv  :'  /' :  !"  ,•  ''i-'^  "*'  ^ 
\.  '  <  Biii  ^  in '  'Bxiioej  wh  seek  m  i  vain  fi>r  tbedigfatdr 
^^mtteoieDto,  fsncU  as  balb,  Toatsyao/d  opehis:;  we 
«re  npplied  with  otia&t  eotettainments  bf^k'iiihcii 
Jiigbfar,:and  to  a  man  of  solid  jodgmdnty;bi£a[miic& 
iai&r6'  satisfactory  natore.  Indqafeftd^ntly ^  o£  the 
jiiit»  aidd  thj^  scidoceisiibatftjeem'kcijexpaddjalltheii' 
troasurea^  rand  to^  codft^^iir.  olkworvailaoii  at'  evety 

•■■*%    '  t  f  t       f  •  "  *l  *T 

•  /Z  decoro  '^decorum) ,  is  the  word  use^  ^t  Rqme  to  ex- 
pl-esii  ibis  r^^traitit  iso  ^|p!eculiar  to  ibe'tphice:^  a  Word  litne 
Wed, 'as  Hiei.  quatity. expressed'  by  ilk^itdi^kiiowtt  iii<*(liar 
jparts  of  Italy.  ]^liijg;li^  f s  tbe  iq^3[  .kaodfdpii^e  language  ^ 
believe,. that  possesses  the  vfrord,  as  indeed  England  is  almost 
the  6nly  country  wherb  its  influehcfc  is  much  felt  or  acknow- 
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step ;  he  who  delights  to  range  in  thought  over 
the  past)  and  to  converse  with  the  great  of  ancient 
timeS)  will  here  6nd  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  oc- 
cupation in  every  street^  and  the  memory  of  some 
noble  achievement  or  illostrions  person  meeting 
him  at  every  turn.  '^  Id  quidem  infinitum  est  in 
hoc  urbe^  says  Cjcero,  speaking  of  Athens^  qtuj^- 
cumque  enim  ingredimur^  in  aUquam  historiam  wstp- 
gium  pammus  *,*  an  observation  far  more  appli* 
cable  to  Rome,  because  it  is  a  grander  theatre^ 
more  fertile  in  events,  and  more  productive  of 
heroes. 

To  these  recollections,  which  spring  from  the 
very  soil  itself,  and  are  inseparably  attached  to  its 
localities,  we  must  superadd  the  antique  statues 
that  fill  the  cabinets  both  public  and  private,  and 
place  the  worthies  of  ancient  times  before  us  in  all 
the  dignity  of  dress  and  attitude.  The  Capitol,  in 
fact,  was  never  so  crowded  with  heroes  and  sena- 
tors, with  consuls  and  dictators,  as  it  is  at  present; 
never  were  so  many  kings  assembled  in  its  halls, 
and  never  was  it  visited  by.  so  many  emperors  in 
succession,  as  are  now  united  in  one  grand  assem-. 
bly  under  its  roof. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  collection  in  the 


*  De  Fin.  lib.  v.  3.  In  this  city  diat  is  a  thing  which 
is  inexhaustible;  for  whichovei^  Way  we  move,  we  tread 
upon  some  history  or  other. 


^99  9xe  liaed  wUb  rQWs,  frequently*  dottbki  of 
hnits  and  9t^iliQ«  r^pre^eqting  dl  the  diemigoda 
Q^  bevoes^  tbe  stateant^n  and  ofators^  the  ^Mts 
a«i4  pbilo^Qpbers^  Hi  ibort^  ftU  ttM)  grmt  peraou 
i^^^m  iii9fiigiWG#y»  thltf.  b»ie  figwed  i^  th^jMtorjr 
ai4  Ut^^atQ^  Qf  tbfi  fki¥H9n);9>  mA  bwe  filbd  the 
la^ld  w^  fimt'  vwismn  for  m  mwy  ages* 

Ora,  duciun  et  vatum»  sa|»ieiitum(|u^  ora  pripjum  *. 

Stat.Sylm2. 

Private  cabinets^  some  of  which  are  almost  ^» 
CQwid^ahl^  ai  the  two  gc^at  r^oaitorie^  just 
IM^tioo^d9  incTQM^  tbe  prodigiqqa  n\odf,  and  givQ 
altqg^ber  a  mimb^r  <^  ^ta^tq^  thaj;  eqi^ds:  ^  po- 
Pfllatiw  «f  BQWe  cMw i»  j  CQwbipwg  the  ujq^t.  pfir- 

fj^  apficimwa^  ];k4  Qf  Grp^¥  apd  IWvian  <3in)7«i 
bqt  of  E^tmaqan  ao^  ^l^ptian  art,  aed  #«paiidiqg 
before  Wr  in  %h^  cpfppa^^  af  wq  city,  all  Ae  trpa- 
ai^rea  of  the  anciept  ^^141r*  J&mrfMd^  wUb  spcfc 
cQiwpftqy,  an4  wrrottuM  with  sofib  mq^m^i^^ 
ir|iq  ^all  dar«  to  wmpWn  of  wa^t  pf  popppatimr 


.  *  The  busts  .^f  SagQS,  Po^t^^  Chipfs  of  old. 

t  **  On  trouve  ici/^  exclaims  the  il£5^  Barthelemi,  on  his 
first  rbit  to  the  Capitol»  ^^  I'ancienne  Egypte,  I'ancienne 

We  ber^  ft»d  afici^  ^Siff^f  wmnt  AHmun,  aainent 
Rome. 
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especially  m  the  clawies  are  always  at  hand  to 
heighten  the  enjoyment ;  and  where  can  they  be 
perused  with  more  pleasure  w  advantage  thaa  at 
iloDfie^  amidst  the  monuments  of  the  heroes  whom 
they  eelebrate,  and  on  the  tery  theatre  of  the  ae^ 
f  kms  which  Ihey  describe. 

Bvt  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  object  of  this 
chspter~Oii  om  first  rtsit  we  contemplated  an- 
cient Rome  as  she  now  appears,  and  from  thence 
we  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  modem  city. 
We  will  now  torn  to  ancient  Rome  again,  and  while 
we  still  tread  tb6  spot  on  which  she  stood,  we  witt 
recollect  what  she  once  was,  and  endearor  to  trace 
out  some  of  her  majestic  Matures  stiH  fiiiiitfy  dish 
oernible  tbrotigh  the  gloom  of  so  many  age9«    The 
snhjeet  is  intimatdy  connected  with  the  views  of  a 
dassiea)  traveller,  and  is  indeed  forced  npon  him 
in  every  morning  walk.    VThile  he  ranges  over 
the  seven  hills,  once  so  crowdied  wfcfa  pojinlation 
and  graced  with  so  nsaifiy  noble  fabrics,  novr  in- 
habited only  by  a  few  fjABts,  and  covered  w(th 
piles  of  rain,  he  cannot  but  recollect  that  nnder 
the  rubbish  which  he  treads  lies  buried  Imperial 
Rome,  once  the  delight  and  the  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse.   Deep  interred  under  the  accuimvlattd  de- 
poett  of  fiftam  centtiries,  it  now  serves  for  the 
foundation  of  another  city,  which,  though  the 
jEaire^t  in  the  worlds  shines  only  with  a  few  &intly 
reflected  rays  of  its  tarnished  glory.    If  then  the 
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jnagQiGcence  of  nbodern  RcHsae  be  dn  object  of  iid- 
4aairation  and  wonder,  wbat  mast  have  been  the 
inajpsty  of  the  ancient  city  ?  Greater  probably  than 
the  imagination  of  moderns,  little  accustomed  to 
works  of  unnsua.!  beaoty  or  iqagnitnde,  can  con-* 
ceive,  and  capable  of  astonishing,  not  strangers 
only,  bnt  er^n  the  Greeks  themselves,  tboiig^  the 
latter  were  habitn^ted  to  ^rchitectnral  soenexy,  and 
almost  edocated  in  the  midst  of  temples  and  co* 
lonnades. 

Constantins,  a  cold  ^^d  unfeelipg  .prince,  who 
had  visited  all  the  pities  of  Greec^t,  qnd  A^ia,  and 
was  familiar  with  the  sop^rb  exhibitions  of  .£^pA^ 
suSy  Magmsmy  and  Athens^  was  struck  dumb  with 
admiration  as  he  proceeded  in  triomphal  pomp 
through  the  streets;  but  when  he  eciter^d  the 
forum  of  Trsgan,  and  beheld  all  the  ^v^4ders  4>i 
^bajt,  matcjbfess,  structvre,^  )i^  felt  for  qpce  a  jao-^ 
ipeiitary  entilinsiaAm,.aqd  bvrst  into,  exdJMaatioQs 
of;  surprise  fuod  astopisbment^.  Strabb  who  had 
traversed  prpece  in  every  diriection,  and  was  with- 
out ^dofibt  intimately  acquainted  with,  all  the  beau* 


*  The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  fixed  his  attention- on  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Trajan,  that  stood  befose  iliQ  Basilica^ 
and  asked  where  such  another  horse  could  be  found?  when 
a  Persian  Prince  who  accompanied  him,  answered,  '*  Sup- 
posing we  find  such  a  horse,  who  will  build  him  such 
another  stable  7  " 
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ties  of  his  conatry,  and  like  every  other  Greek  *^ 
not  a  litde  partial  to  its  daims  to  pre-eminence, 
^tescrihes  the  ntagnificence  of  Rome  as  an  object 
of  transoendent  glory,  diat  surpassed  expectation^ 
and  rose  far  above  all  human  competition. 

If'Greeks;  so  jealous  of  the  arts  and  edifices 
of  tbcdr  nativie  land ;  if  Emperors  of  the  £ast> 
wh0  idolized  their  own  capital,  and  looked  with 
envy  on  the  ornaments  of  the  ancient  City,  were 
thus  obliged  to  pay  an  involuntary  tribute  to  its 
superior  beauty,  we  may  pardon  the  well  founded 
enthusiasm  of  the  Ilomans  themselves^  when  they 
represent  it  as  an  epitome  of  the  universe^  and  an 
abode  worthy  of  the  gods^f-.  And  indeed,  if  Vir* 
gil,  at  a  time  when  Augustus  had  only  begun  his 
prqjeeted  improvements,  and  the  architectural  glory 
of  the  city  was  in  its  dawn,  ventured  to  give  it  the 
proud  appellation  of  RerumpukherrimaXf  we  may 
conjecture  what  it  must  have  been  in  the  reign  of 
Hfldrmn,  when  it.  had  received  all  its  decollations, 
and  blazed  in  ita  full  meridian  splendor.  Even  in 
its  decline,  when  it  had  twice ;experienced  barbaric 
rage  and  had  seen  some  of  its  fairest  edifices  sink 


■J — TT-rTT 


.  i 


*  Graeci  genus  lii  gloriam  suam  effusissimum.        ^Plin. 
**  The  6reeks,  a  race  iotehsely  partial  to  their  own 

,  i  'ttefoitwl,^.*»^t^^e;v9jrid,ican  boasj;, 
VOL.  III.  M 
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in  hostile  flames,  it  was  capable  of^  excitiiig' » 
of  something  more  than  mortal  gmn^or,'  and^ 
raising  the  thoughts  of  &  holy  bishbp^  ftoui  eartii 
to  heaven*^  After  the'  Gothic  wsir  Itself^  wkich> 
gave  the  last  blow  to  the  greatness  of  Rokne;  when 
h>  bad  beeii  repea^^If  besiegied^  takeb^  and  ran- 
sacked^ yet  then  9  thongh  stript  of  its  pii6p¥i1atibn^ 
aild  abandoned  with  its  tottering  teniples  to  tlnfief 
and  desolation ;  even  then^  dbformed  by  barbarism^ 
wasted  by  pestilence,  and'  b<»wed  down  to  th^ 
gronnd  under  theaccdmolatedjndginerfts  df  hi^Tietiv 
the  ''  Eternal  City"*  stilt  retain^ed  ifs  "onpie^ial  fett- 
tares,  nor  appeared  less  tbail  the'  Mi^ft^efttl  of  the 
WorU,  and  the  ej^m^gtofy  obscured'. 

Rome  was  in  thfei  state  when  6ii^gorf  tbet 
Oreat  made  those  pathetie  complaiMs,  of  the  sosniSB 
^f  misery  and  ruin  that  snrronnded'  hitn;  ami  yet 
the  magnificence  of  .TraJB»*s  forain,' which  wai| 
sfiill  standing  thongh  disfignred^  was  snob  as  to 
draw  from  that  PdnttiP^  wfaondtfaer  wanCMlliaBt^ 
nor  feeling,  an  exclamation  of  slfieetidriat^ 
towards  its  fonnder-f*. 


*  The  period  I  allude  to  is  the  reign  of  the  Gf^tti  The6- 
doricy  and  the  prelate  is  the  eloquent  Fulgentius. 

t  When  I  say  that  Cfiregory  wanted'^  neither^  taste  nor 
feeling,  X  am  aware  that  t  speak  in  opposition  to  Gibbon,  who 
represents  him  as  deficient  in  both»  as  well  indeed  as  indvery 
other  generous  and'Ubetid  aibfeoihfffishnieirt. '  Gregbiy  Rved 
at  a  period  perhaps  the  tiioilt  dii^tfstlDttis  ^^atdii^'itfUsibry; 
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The-  middiirn  capitals  of  Biirof»^^  and  indeed 
HM^t  ancictot  ^citito,  derived  their  fame  from  one^ 


yfAt^  Italy  add  Rome  itself  had  been  subceftsively  viiiited 
ttiid'  d^isotdted  by  thia  four  sevidrest  scourges  that  beaten  em^ 
|flby^  in  its' anger  todiaistifre  gMlty  nations— -war^intRidatloilv 
fiunine^  and  pestilence.  The  war  Was  tbe  GothSc  war,  the* 
ihobt/  dtotructive  contest  erer  carried  on  in  llie  bosom  of 
Italy,  not  excepting  the  invasion  of  Annibal  in  ancient, 
iMd'^  thd  Frendi  under  Charles  of  Anjtm  nt  sbodera  timesl 
IMii^ciMitest  was  fcUoWed  after  a  short  interval  by  the  imip*' 
tibti'of  the  Langobardi,vAi!6  continued  to  waste  and  convulse 
ItHly  from  the  end  of  the  sixlii  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
<i^ntnry.  The  inundation  was  occasioned  by  die  Ooths,  who 
fttipraiiteiitily  during  the  siege/brokeseveM  of  th«  aqueductSr 
and  let  the  rivers  confined  in  them  range  without  control 
over  the  plkin;  to  wbich  w^'  may  add  an  overflow  of  tho 
nb^r,  that  rose  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  not  only  deluged 
Aicf  ^utatry  but  flooded*  the  itflr^ets;  and  undermined  several 
ediftce^  in  the  dty  itself.  Famine  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  W&i'',  when  canted  on*  Without  mercy  or  precaution ;  and 
in'  a  iitttm  countly,  stagnant  watcA'sand  swampy  grounds, 
the  unavoidable  effects  of  ]ntandationB,'emitTapOrs  thatn«rv^ 
finl^to  produce  infection.  So  violent  Was  the  pedtiknce,  that 
in  a'  prbces^on  in  which  the  Pontiff  maithhcd  at -the  head  of 
tie  people,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  seventy  of  1ml 
flock  fall  down  and  expire  in  his  presence. 

To  alleviate  th^se  calamities,- was  the  occupation  of  Gre- 
gbrjr,  and  in  the  discharge  of  this  melancholy  duty>  he  eouM 
Have  bad)  litde  tim^  and  little(  indinition  to  indulge  himself 
id ihig  pleasures  of  litemrypursuits.  To  which  nine  may  add^ 
Ifiat  sitch  researches  are  the  amusements  of  leisure  wsA  proii-^ 
p^riiy,  ^en  the  mind,  free  from  external  pressure  and  ditf^ 
tHictioa,  can  expatiate  at  ease  over  the  regions  of  fancy  aaU 
invention;  aild'Cttll'their  flowers  without  feat  or  interruptloni 
But  in  the  fall-df  empires,  when  misery  be»ets' every  door,  and 
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or  at  the  ntinpsty  a  few  edi&cea.    Time  Loiidon 
glories  in  St.  Paul*s^  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  tbje 


4efidi  stares  every  man  in  the  face,  it  is  timely  and  natural 
tQ.tum.to  objects  of  greater  importance,  and  ynidie^ikefaihum 
qf't}^  w^rldpasteih  a^mf,  to  fix  the  thoughts  and  affectioiia 
eili.ii|ore  substantial  and  more  permanent  .aoquireoients* 
^  But  yrkh  all  these  dbadvanti^s  Gregory  possessed  talenta 
anditccomplishments  that  would  have  entitled  him  to  coasi- 
deration^  even  in  more  refined  ages;  and  whoever . peru||es 
his  epistles,  will  acknowledge  that  he  was  aot  deficient  either 
in  imagination  or  in.  judgment^  and  still  less  in  theiiobler 
^alities  of  a  benevolent  and  lofty  mind.  His  style,  thaiigh 
dele|»ly  tinged  with  the  increasing  barbarism  of  the  t^mes,  i^ 
genuine  grammatical  Latin,  and  in  purfly  aad  perspicuity 
superiQr  to  that  of  some  authors  who  .flourished  in  the  pre- 
ceding age ;  such  as  Cassiodorus  f^nd  Ammianus  M arcellinas* 
It  is  indeed  related  to  his  honor,  that  he  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port up<Hi.ali  occasions  the  language,  die  mawiers,  and  the 
dress  of  the  Romans,  in  opposition  to  the  remains  of  Gothic 
eoi^upiio^j  and  to  the  uncouth,  jargpn  and  savage  demeanor 
of  the  Langobardu  About  his  person  and  in  his  court  he  em^ 
ployed, none  but  native  Italit^s  free  from  every  Gothic  vnjfr 
tune  in  blood,  or  dialect,  and  by  hia  attachmeat  to  his  cowitiy, 
his  .active  benevolence,  and  his  mild  but  steady  patriotism^ 
hie  has  deserved  the  honorable  appellation  ofiheLast  qfth^ 
Romans, 

-  .  After  his  death,  the  barbaric  inundation  spread  without 
obstacle,  and  swept  away  almost  every  remnant,  of  civiliza- 
tion; tbe  language,  hitherto  spoken  at  Rome  at  least  with 
grammatical  accuracy,  was  rapidly  mutilated  and  disfigured  ; 
the  number  of  inhabitants  continued  to  decrease,  and  the  few 
aurviving  Romans,  though  still  free  and  still  spe^^tator^  of 
JJI»e  most  stupendous  monuments  of  ancjent  grandeur,  b^an 
tm  lose  sight  of  the  glories  of  their  coantry,  and  to  forget  that 
their  ancestors  had  once  been  masters  of  the  universe. 
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two  St.  GeorgeSySu:.  Paris  boasts  of  the  Colonnade 
of  the  LouorCy  the  Front  of  the  ThuiUiries,  the 


This  Pope  is  abused  by  Gibbon,  because  he  reprimanded 
a  bishop  for  teaching  (not  for  studying  as  the  historian 
chooses  to  word  it)  the  Latin  poets,  and  opening  a  grammar 
school  in  his  palace.  Yet  it  will  surely  be  admitted  that  a 
iMshop  may  justly  be  expected  to  devote  his  time  to  duties 
of  a  more  elevated  nature,  than  the  avocations  of  an  ordinary 
schoolmaster,  and  that  he  exposes  himself  to  censure  if  he 
devotes  to  literary  amusement  the  time  and  attention  which 
he  owes  to  his  iock,  and  to  the  sublime  studies  of  his  pro- 
fession. A  most  respectable  prelate  of  the  church  of  £ngland, 
when  promoted  to  the  episcopacy  is  said  to  have  renounced 
the  study  of  chemistry,  which  he  had  prosecuted  before  with 
aeal  and  success,  as  inconsistent  with  tlie  more  important 
labors  attached  to  his  new  dignity.  The  reader  will  probably 
applaud  a  resolution  so  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  religion, 
and  will  consequently  approve  of  the  conduct  of  Gregory, 
who  enforced  the  same  principle  at  a  time  when  the  prevalence 
of  barbarism  and  increasing  ignorance  required  all  the  zeal 
and  all  the  efforts  of  the  episcopal  body. 

He  is  also  accused  of  having  burnt  the  Palatine  library, 
and  destroyed  several  temples,  &c.  The  Palatine  library 
was  burnt  in  the  conflagration  of  Nero,  and  when  restored, 
if  restoration  were  possible,  a  second  time  under  Domitian, 
and  finally  and  utterly  by  Genseric.  As  for  temples,  he  or- 
ders St.  Augustin,  the  monk,  to  spare  ^em  in  England*,  and 
jto  convert  them  ipto  churches;  why  then  should  he  destroy 
them  in  Rome  ?  These  accusations  cannot  be  traced  farther 
back  than  the  twelfth  century,  that  is  five  hundred  years  at 
least  after  this  Pontiff's  death.  His  real  crimes  in  the  eyes 
pf  both  Bayle  and  Gibbon,  are,  that  he  was  a  Pope,  and  <liat 
he  converted  England  to  Christianity ! 

*  Bed.  Hist.  Ecdest.  lib.  i.  cap.  30. 
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Qkwcjl^  ofths  Jrwalfdst  &.  Genome,  &.  JSk^ncefjSffi. 
^^T]\n  jms  its  Brandenburgh  Gate,  and  Dresden  jts 
Electoral  Chapel:  So  anciently  Ephesus  had  its 
Temple  of  Diana  ;  Harlicarnassns  its  Mausoleum  ; 
'Rhodes  its  Cohssus.  Athens  itself^  the  mother  of 
the  arts^  conld  not  exhibit  more  than  twenty  edi- 
£ces  of  extraordinary  beauty,  among  wbidb  jtbe 
Parthenon^  the  Temple  of  Theseus^  the  Prapykium^ 
and  the  Portico^  were  the  principaL  Rome  seems 
to  have  presented  a  perpetaal  succession  of  archi- 
tectural scenery,  and  exhibited  in  every  view  groups 
pt  h'nes  of  edifices,  every  one  of  which  taken  sepa- 
rately, would  have  been  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
eharactieristic  ornament  of  any  other  city. 

But  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  clearer  idea 
of  this  magnificence,  I  will  descend  to  particulars, 
and  give  a  concise  account  of  some  of  its  principal 
edifices,  such  as  the  Cloaca  (sewers) — Aqueducts 
—  Via  or  Roads— Forums — Porticos — Thermce 
(baths)  and  Temples:  after  which  I  will  subjoio 
some  singular  and  striking  instances  of  private 
grandeur. 

A  Oreek  aijitbor"*  has  observed,  that  Roman 
greatness  manifested  itself  most  conspicuously  in 
the  Cloaca^  the  aqueducts,  and  the  high  roads,  works 
peculiarly  Roman,  and  from  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  utility,  solidity,  and  grandeur,  indicative  in 

»  .!■     I      iM  I  111  I  III  .  ■"  .         11  I        I     I         ■ 

*  Dion.  ^alic.  Antiq.  Rom.  liib.  iii.  .cap.  57. 
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a  very  aQcomonQn  d^ee  of  the  genius  aod  cha- 
racter of  that  wooderfol  people.  Some  of  these 
works,  such  as  the  Cloaca^  were  bvilt  in  the  very 
infaxicy  of  the  city,  and  seemed  to  have  bem  con- 
sidered as  omens  and  pledges  of  its  duration  and 
future  greatncAs*  Many  of  the  aqnedqcts,  and  I 
beliere  most  of  the  roads,  were  of  the  republican 
era,  when  magnificence  was  confined  to  public 
edifices,  and  the  resources  of  architecture  were 
employed  for  the  convenience  or  the  amusement 
of  the  people  at  large.  To  treat  of  each  sepa- 
rately. 

CLOACA. 

It  app^rs  singular  to  rank  sewers  among 
objects  of  admiration,  yet  no  edifices  are  better 
calculated  to  excite  it.  The  Cloaca  were  arched 
galleries  carried  under  the  city  in  every  direction ; 
they  were  wide  enough  for  a  loaded  cart  or  boat 
to  pass  with  convenience,  and  all  communicated 
with  the  Cloaca  maxima  (the  greatest,  or  principal 
sewers).  The  latter  is  about  sixteen  feet  in  breadth 
and  thirty  in  height ;  its  pavement,  sides,  and  arch, 
are  all  formed  of  blocks  of  stone,  so  solid  in  them- 
selves,  and  so  well  connected  together,  that  not^ 
withstanding  the  weights  that  have  rolled  over 
them,  the  buildings  that  load  them,  and  the  ruins 
that  encumber  them,  not  one  has  given  way  during 
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the  space  of  more  than  two  thoasaod  years.  To 
cleanse  tbem,  varions  streams  were  introdaced^ 
which  rolled  along  with  a  rapidity  sufficiently  vio- 
lent to  weaken  any  ordinary  edifice;  when  ob- 
strnct^d^  the  expense  of  clearing  them  was  enor- 
mous, and  upon  one  occasion  amonnted  to  a 
snm  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. 

The  Cloaca  maxima  was  erected,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbns*,  and 
shews  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  the  arts  vrete 


*  •  •  •  •  Ad  alia  traducebatur  opera  foros  in  circo  fa- 
ciendos,  cloacamque  maximam,  receptaculum  omnium  pur- 
gamentorum  urbis:  quibus  duobus  operibus  vix  nova  haec 
magnificentia  quicquam  adequare  potuit— 7!^  Lio.  i.  cap* 

**  He  turned  his  attention  to  other  works,  to  making  the 
gaUeries  in  the  Circus,  and  the  Great  Cloaca,  the  receptacle 
of  all  the  filth  of  the  city;  to  which  two  works  the  magnifi- 
cence of  modern  days  has  scarcely  been  able  to  jHroduce  any 
thing  equal.'' 

Sed  tunc  senes  aggeris  vastum  spatium  et  substructiones 
insanas  Capitolii  mirabantur ;  preterea  cloacas,  operum  om- 
nium dicttt  maximum durant  a  Tarquinio  Frisco 

annis  prope  septingentis  inexpugnabiles.— C  PUn,  HUU  lib. 
xxxvi.  cap.  15. 

**  But  at  that  time  old  men  were  astonished  at  the 
rast  space  of  the  moimd,  and  the  immense  substructions  of 
the  Capitol ;  not  to  mention  the  Cloacae,  the  most  wonderful 

of  all  works they  have  continued  entire  from  th^ 

time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  a  period  of  almost  seven  hundred 
years," 
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carried  at  Rome  then  in  its  infancy.  They  were 
all  still  unimpaired  in  the  reign  of  Tbeodorie^  and 
drew  from  that  prince  some  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration.  The  Cloaca  numma  stands 
even  now  (though  almost  choked  op  with  rubbifirh 
and  weeds  and  damaged  at  one  end  not  by  time 
but  by  interest  and  folly)  a  monument  tA  propor- 
tion and  of  solidity. 

AQUEDUCTS. 

Ancient  Rome  was  supplied  with  water  by  nine 
aqueducts^  of  which  the  firsi  was  opened  by  Appius, 
and  bears  bis  name.  The  others  were,  Amo  Vetus 
— Martia — T^ula — Julia — Virgo — Alsietina  (Au- 
gusta)— Claudia-^Amo  Naous*,  These  aqueducts 
ran  a  distance  of  from  tweWe  to  sixty-two  miles, 
and  conveyed  whole  rivers  through  mountains  and 
over  plains,  sometimes  under  ground,  and  some- 
times supported  by  arches  to  the  centre  of  the 
city  t*  Two  in  particular,  the  Claudia  and  Anio  naoa 


*  The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  the  names  and  number 
of  the  aqaeducts  I  confine  my  statements  to  the  reign  of 
Nerva;  succeeding  emperors  increased  the  nnmbersy  and 
changed  the  names. 

f  The  short  descriptioi^  which  Statins  gives  of  scone  of 
the  principal  ac^neduets  is  poetical,  and  indeed  in  his  best 
style: — 

Vos 
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(N^w  Aoio),  were  oarrj^  aver  arehes  for  more  %kf^ 
twenty  milea,  and  spn^times  raised  more  iban  on^ 
hundred  and  .twenty  fee^  above  the  level  of  the 
/ooiuitry«  The  ^channel  through  which  tbe  wa^ 
4owed  in  these  acio^octs  ,(and  in  am  off  tbep  tW9 
«trea9i$  rolled  Qnmingled  th$  one  o  w  t^  othe^) 
was  alwfiys  wide  and  h^h  enopgh  for  vorknifw 
to  pass  and  carry  materials  for  .f^pajr ;  and  f^l 
were  lined  with  a  species  of  plaster  hard  and  im- 
penetrable as  marble  itself^  called  by  the  ancients^ 
cpus  sigfiinum.  Of  these  aqnedncts  three  are  suffi- 
cient to  supply  modern  Rpnie,  though  it  copltains 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
JLi^habijtantSy  with  a  profusion  of  water  superabun- 


*• 


Vos  mihi  qu«  Latiam,  septenague  oulmina  Nymphs 
Incolitis,  Tybrimque  novis  attollitis  undis» 
Quas  praeceps  Anien,  atque  exceptura  aatatus 
Virgo  juvaty  Marsasque  nives,  et  frigom  duceiis 
M^rtia»  pipeceUU  quarum  \skgg  molibus  uada 
Crescity  et  innumero  pendens  transmittitur  arcu. 

SyL  lib.  u  5. 

Ye  Nymphs  who  dwell  in  Latiunoiy  who  rejoice 
In  sev'n-hiird  Rome's  high  honors^  and  increase 
Proud  Tiber's  stream  with  waters  not  his  own ; 
Whose  waves  a'er  many  a  pendent  arob  loU  on. 
Huge  and  stupendous  aquediic|te!  o'er  that 
From  rapid  Anio  call'd,  and  that  which  bears 
The  VirgviCs  name,  where  sportive  ewimmers  play. 
And  Mariia^  from  the  Marsiait  hiUe  that  brings   > 
Cold>  chilling  snows 


t  • 
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dantiy  sofficient  for  all  priyate  as  weU  as  fnUic 
purposes;  wiiat  a  prodigious  quantity  tivQQ..most 
the  nine  have  poiired  coDiiaaally  into  the  ancient 
city! 

As  I  hate  abeady  given  some  accoout  iof  Ihese 
aqnediicts,  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  a  few 
additional  observations.  Authors  differ  as  to  their 
number^  .because  the  same  great  channel  often 
.branched  out  into  lesser  .divisions^  which  on  ap- 
count  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  the^  sup- 
plied, were  sometimes  considered  as  separate 
aqueducts.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  saose 
aqueduct  sopietimes  bore  difierent  names.  I  Ibiave 
adopted  the  number  given  by  Frontinuft,  who  was 
employed  by  idie  Emperor  Nerva  to  inspept  and 
repair  these  important  works,  an^  must  of  coone 
be  considered  as  decisive  authority.  Most  pants 
of  the  city  were  supplied  by  two  aqueducts,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  inconvadiences  oocasioned  by 
derangements  and  reparations ;  and  one  aqueduct, 
which  conveyed  a  stream  of  less  pure  and  whol&> 
some  water  was  appropriated  exclusively  to  supply 
the  Naumachias,  Circuses,  and  Cloacse.  The  num- 
ber of  public  reservoirs  of  water  called  from  their 
4epth  au4  eitent  Lahes^  ip  supposed  to  have  bi^ 
more  than  thirteen  hundred,  and  that  of  fountains 
scarcely  credible ;  since  Agrippa  alone,  as  has  been 
noticed  elsewhere,  opeqed  mor^  th^n  g^qe  ^wipidre^ 
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ID  the  space  oF  one  year.  When  the  extent,  the 
solidity^  the  decorations,  and  abore  all^  the  ntih'ty 
of  these  immense  works  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  reader  will  find  no  diificnlty  in  preferring 
them-  with  Frontinos,  to  the  idle  hoik,  of  the 
pyramids,  and  even  to  the  graceful  but  less'nseful 
edifices  of  Greece*. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  ornaments  that 
graced  the  lakes  and  fountains,  such  as  pillars, 
temples,  and  statues.  The  latter  generally  repre- 
sented river  gods,  and  among  them  were  the  NUe^ 
the  Ttbevy  the  Ardus,  the  Achelousj  the  Tigris^  the 
Euphrates^  the  >  Rhine,  the  Danube^  and  many 
others  discovered  at  different  periods  amidst  the 
ruins;  some  of  which  still  remain,  and  others 
have  been  transported  to  Naples,  to  Florence,  and 
recently  to  Paris. 

Many  inscriptions  have  also  been  found  be- 
longing anciently  to  these  fountains.  That  which 
Pope  translated  for  his  grotto,  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  number.    It  is  now  in  the  grotto  of  Egeria* 


*Tot  aquarum  tarn  multis  necessariis  molibus,  Py^~ 
midas  videlicet  otiosas  comparem,  aut  caetera  inertia^  sed 
famft  celebrata  Grsecorum  opem  ?—-^onl.  De  Aqued*  Roma. 
ft6.  i. 

'*  To  these  immense  aqueducts,  so  numerous  and  so  ne- 
cessary, shall  I  compare  the  idle  pyramids,  or  the  other  use- 
lesis,  though  celebrated  works  of  the  Greeks  ?'' 
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Another  is  well  known^  comprising  the  same  sense 
in  three  words^ 

» 

NYMPHAE  LOCI 
BIBE  LAVA  TACE*. 

■ 

The  rains  of  these  prodigious  edifices  towering 
far  above  all  modern  baildings,  attract  the  eye  on 
the  Cdian  atid  Esquitiiie  Mounts,  but  fix  the  atten- 
tioQ  still  more  powerfully  when  sweeping  in  broken 
li^es  oter  the  solitary  Campagna,  they  present  in 
tbe  midst  of  desolation  one  oi  the  most  aii^ful  in* 
rtances  ever  perhaps  eihibited  of  magnificence. In 
uecay  •  ^ ; , 

VIJE. 

4 

.  '  Rome  .was.  indebted  to  Appius  Claudina  for  her 
aqueducts ;  to  .the  public  spirit  and  talents  of  the 
same  censoi  she  owed  sdso  her  viae  or  roads.  Aa 
tbete  works  though  they  shew  the  taste  which  the 
Romans  had  for  the  great  and  the  useful,  yet  hbve 
Udtle  connexion  with  die  magnificence  of  the  city>, 
I'shili  confine  myself  tp  very  few  observations* 
la  the  first  place,  there  stood  in  the  Roman  Foraoii 
a  pillar  of  gold,  on  wbich  were  inscribed  the  dis- 


-rr 


f  To  the  nymph  of  the  pl^cs  :—Drink^Bathe--Be 
Silent. 


-    '^ 
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tances  of  the  great  citied  of  Italy,  and  of  the  em- 
pi  re,  which  pillar  was  from  these  two  dreuUbBtBtKiea  * 
called  Milliarium  Aureum*.  At  this  column  the 
road§  commenced,' and  thence  branched  off  from 
Rome  to  every  part  of  Italy,  and  were  carried  on 
iiisttaAght  lines,  sometithes  cot  lihrtMigh'  the  solid 
rook,  and  Sometimes  raised  on  arfehet.  They^were' 
lileratty  speakii^g  "oub  strata^  not  paved  but  flag^ed^ 
amd  composed  frequently  of  vast  bloeks,  nettber 
hciw^'  nor  shap^  by  art,  hot  fitted*  together  hvtheir^ 
original'  forny.  This  method  bad  ain  nncominoii^ 
aMhra»tag^>  ai^  tile- natnyal  coating,  if  I  may  socaMp 
it,  of  the  stone,  enabled  it  to  resist  with  mort 
effect  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  the  friction  of 
carriages.  Hence  such,  p^qts  of  the  Via  Appia  as 
have  escaped  destraction,  as  at  Fondi  and  JMbla^ 
Anew  few  traces  of  wear  and  dlifeay  after  adnration 
of'tWo  thousand  yeim.  When  h^wu' stones  were 
nied  tliey  weve  eat  out  into  large  bloeks^'of  two, 
Ai-ee^  01^  even  five  feet  sqnak-e,  and  laid' Mgeib^ 
wilhbMaiiy  cement,  yet  to^mily  and  closely  eoff^ 
nebted/as' to  appear  rather  a^  cointiDiied  moky  tftltfft 
an  artificial  combination;  they  have  reeristed^ bbtlj 
the*  influence  of  time  and'  the  pf eiisiif^  pf  thh  ehbv^ 


*  The  golden  mile-stone. — This  column  was  erected  hy 
Augustus^  and  stood  near  the  temple  of  Saturn.  Notwith- 
sttfncing^  its  name  ire  imif  duppOJie>it  t6  hav^  b^n  of  brass 
gilt. 
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mods  leads  that  have  passed  over  them,  in  a  nian- 
lielr  altogether  inconceivable.  These  roads  were 
in  ^oeess  of  time  extended  to  the  most  distant 
ptoviilces  of  the  empire,  and  formed  ah  easy 
conrninnication  between  Britain  and  Mesopotamia, 
betweifin  Dacia  and  Egypt.  Thns  the  civilized 
Wbrld  owes  to  the  Romans  the  first  establishment 
and^  example  of  a  comAiodibA^  intercolinfe ;  one  of 
the  gntatest  aids  of  commence,  and  means  of  hn- 
prdvenient  that  society  can  enjoy. 

The  barbarians'  who  dvertorned  the  Roman 
(k>wer  #ere  for  many  i^es  so  itocredibly^tnpid  as 
to'  midervalae  this  blessing,  and  almost  ^Iway^ 
neglected,  sometimes  wantonly  destroyed,  the  roCUb* 
thUtantetMcted  the  prbvinces  which  thej^  ba^  in- 
t&iiddL  6tft  the  example  of  tbe  Romto  FdhtiflT, 
ili^  i&afthority  of  the  clergy,  and  the  ffeifi^ins  tvhi^ft' 
l»^y  silil  bcfheld;  gt^dnally  tbodgfa  slowly  6peii^| 
4tt^  eyi^s  and^  calted)  "AeW  attention  to  dift  object 
dPfSnbl^'  prioib^  knpottkiiAe.  I  have  ittid'stdwltf^ati  ter 
titetf  day,  the  ditfereiit  governmentis  of  Gehdahf*;' 
SpHA^i  PHrtfBt^sAi  Sicily,  and  Gt^ocey  ate  s«ill<  to  ftii? 
kaMiefSed  in  barbarism*  as  to  leaVe  tbfe  Vraineflef  i6 
Wbrk  hi^Wdytlirbngh'tbeir' respective  territories 


)  .» 


V  g<i*  fill     i»  <  I  i         <  i    >  ■>  >  I  1  »i  I  fci  ■  I      <i  I  ■  ■»      1 1  >     <  ■  I  I  I  »  II  ■    I  ■  »  1^  ■  >■  I     I    w     II  I  ■  ■  f     iif     . 

^  The  Austrian  territories  in  Germtmy  are  excepted  from 
this  censure. 
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Witt)  infinite  fatigne  and  diffipnlty,  ^.  tracks  and 
pathfl  oftentimes  almost  impassaljfe.  Even  in 
countries  w^bere  the  greatest  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  roads,  how  inferior  are  all  pioderp 
works  in  firmness  and  durability  to  ^be  ancient 
Vke.\  I  kno.w  it  has  been  said^  that  ther^.was 
barely  sofiicient  room  on  the  Via  Appia  for  two 
carriages  to  pass  each  oth^^  and  this,  if  the  oI> 
se;rv^tipn  be  confined  to  a  very  few  narrow  passers, 
such  as  sometimes  occur  in  our  best  and  ne^^t 
rpads,  may  be  true;  but, if  meruit. to  be  general 
it  is;  certainly  ill-founded,  as  the  average  jbreadth 
q(,t\^  Via  Jppia  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-tw;o 

.  V  ^  The  rciailer  ,wiU  recollect  without,  dc^bt  tbiit 
all  1 1)3^^  nf  agnificent  outlets  and  approaches  to  the 
imperial  city  were  bordered  on  each  side,  qot  witb 
1191^.  only,., ^pt  with  street^  of  tombs,  aa,4  thu^ 
Qcyil^Qrted  ifito ,  so  inany  av^ues  of  deatb^  aQd 
s^^PQs  of  mortality.  The  last  object  that  a  Romans 
beheld  ^Lphis,  dep^rtnre,/and  ,th^  first  tl^at  strupk, 
him, on  his  returi^,,  was  th^  (m^bs  ^ iufi  ancestors. 
The  sepulchres  of  tbe^  heroes  of  the  early  agjsa^ 
W^xe,  during,  the  reign  of  liberty  the  mp^t  coqspi- 
cuous ;  but  under  the  Cssars,  they  were  eclipsed 
by  the  funereal  pomp  of  the  freedmen,  the  para« 
sites,,  the  sycophants  of,  the  emperors.  Hence  thiit 
indignant  epigram, 


ji  <■  ',   i..  f 
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Marmoreo  tumulo  Licinus  jacet:  at  Caio  parvo, 
Pompeius  nuUo :  credimus  esse  deos  *  ? 

Tboagh  every  road  presented  the  tombs  of 
many  illastrioos  persons,  yet  the  Via  Appia  was 
ennobled  by  the  greatest  number  of  celebrated 
names^  and  beheld  on  its  sides  rising  in  melancholy 
state  the  sepulchres  of  the  Servilii,  the  Metelli^ 
and  the  Scipios ;  of  Archias  and  of  Ennius.  Most 
of  the  inscriptions  that  marked  these  receptacles 
of  departed  greatness^  were  like  the  views  of  the 
minute  philosi^hers,  who  precipitated  the  fall  of 
Rome,  narrow^  earthly^  and  mortal. 

Non  nomen,  non  quo  genitus,  non  unde,  quid  egi, 
Mutos  in  steraum  sum  cinis,  ossa,  nihil  f. 

How  mean,  bow  pusillanimous,  how  unworthy  the 


■'  ■  !■      P 


«       *       •        ■       • 

*  For  Licinus  a  marble  tomb  is  made ; 
Cato  bemeath  a  narrow  stone  is  laid ; 
No  tomb,  no  stone  great  Pompey's  sshes  find ; 
Who  now  shall  say  the  gods  regard  mankind  ? 

The  satyrist  might  have  spared  the  gods ;  perhaps  in  their 
eyes  the  barbfsr  (for  such  was  lidnus)  might  have  been  supd* 
lior  both  to  the  hero  and  the  philosopher. 

t  My  narne^  my  past  pursuits  inquire  thou  not, 
How  into  being  rais'd  by  whom  begot ;  i 

Dumb  are  my  lips,  life's  transient  journey  o'er ; 
Earth,  dust,  and  ashes,  I  exist  no  more. 

VOL,  III.  N 
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high-minded  Roman!  The  following  christian 
epitaph  wonld  have  been  more  appropriate  on  the 
tomb  of  a  Cato^  a  Scipio,  or  a  Cicero  * : — 

iDgenio  superest  Cordus,  mens  ipsa  recepta  est 
CeeIo>  quod  terras  est,  maxima  Roma  tenet  f. 

Bnt  to  pass  from  roads  which,  as  I  have  ahready 
hinted,  are  not  immediately  connected  with  my 
present  object,  the  ancient  Greeks  pretended,  and 
their  admirers  at  present  are  often  heard  to  main- 
tain, that  Rome  owed  all  her  magnificence  to  the 
arts  of  Greece,  which  she  learned  daring  the  Eto- 
Han  and  Macedonian  wars.      Horace's  acknow- 


*  **  Maximum  vero  argnmentum  est,"  $ay$  i^  latier,  wUh 
his  usual  magnificence  of  language,  *'  naturam  ipsam  de  im- 
moitnlitate  animuium  tauitam  jaditaue^^ftd  omnibus  cune 
sunt  et  maxime  quidem  quae  post  mortem  futura  sint.  •  •  •  • 
quid  propagatio  nominis  •  •  .  •  quid  testamentorum  diligen- 
tia,  quid  ipsa  sepulerarum  monumenta,  quid  elogia  significant, 
nisi  nos  futura  etiam  cogitare  ?  **  TuseuL  Wf.  i.  14. 

"  But  the  strongest  argument  is,  that  nature  herself 
tacitly  concludes  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  is,  that  all  men  take 
the  most  lively  interest  in  what  is  to  take  place  after  their 
death.  •  •  .  What  is  implied  by  the  continuation  of  our  names 
....  what  by  the  careful  attention  we  pay  to  our  wiUs^ 
what  by  our  very  monuments,  what  by  inscriptions  and  eulo- 
giesy  if  it  be  not  that  we  are  anxious  about  futurity?  " 

t  Still  Cordus  lives :  heay'n  is  the  home  of  mind; 
Great  Rome  contains  the  olay  he  left  behind. 
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iedgment  seems  to  confirm  this  pretension  so  fiat^ 
tering  to  Grecian  pride  and  vanity  *.  Bnt  however 
ancient  or  general  this  opinion  may  be,  it  stands 
on  no  solid  foundation ;  the  tmth  is,  that  of  the 
three  grand  works  which  I  have  merftioned,  the 
first  was  erected  at  a  time  when  Grecian  architect 
tare  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  two  others,  before 
any  rq^Iar  interooorse  had  taken  ptace  between 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  latter  derived  their 
arts  and  sciences  from  their  neighbbrs,  the  Etrtt- 
rians,  a  singular  people,  who  floorished  in  riches, 
power,  and  science,  for  siome  ages  befdre  the 
Greeks  began  to  emerge  from  their  primitive  bar- 
barism ;  and  to  (hem  the  Romans  probably  were 
indebted  for  that  solid  taste  which  distingdisbedl 
them  ever  after.  They  seem  indeed  in  all  their 
works  and  edifices  to^  have  had  constantly  in  view 
the  three  great  qualities,  which  in  architecture  give 
excelfence  without  the  aid  of  ornament,  and  by 
their  own  intrinsic  merit  command  admiration. 


*  Girecia  capta  ferain  viotorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio.  LU^.  ii.  Epit.  u  156. 

When  conquer'd  Greece  l»rought  in  her  captive  arts, 
She  triump^'d  o'er  her  savage  conqu'ror's  hearts. 

Francis, . 

The  arts  to  which  Horace  alludes  are  the  arts  of  Poetry» 
Criticism,  and  Rhetoric,  and  to  these  his  acknowledgment 
must  be  confined. 
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This  simple  and  manly  Myle  shewed  itself  in  the 
very  infancy  of  the  city,  expanded  with  the  great-^ 
ness  and  the  resonrces  of  the  republic,  and  dis- 
played itself^  not  in  the  capital  only^  bnt  in  the 
most  distant  provinces ;  it  survived  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  it  struggled  for  ages  of  convulsion  with 
the  spirit  of  barbarism,  and  at  length,  as  a  monu- 
ment of  its  triumph,  it  raised  over  the  fanes,  the 
porticos,  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  the  palaces,  the  obelisks,  the  temples  of 
the  Modern  City. 

Whether  this  effect  be  attributed  to  the  ex- 
ample and  lessons  of  the  Etrurians,  and  to  the 
arcliitectural  school  established  by  Numa,  or  to 
that  magnanimity  which  seem^  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  very  soil,  and  to  have  been  inhaled  with  the 
air  of  ancient  Rome,  I  know  not ;  but  it  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  arose 
before  they  were  known,  and  flourished  long  after 
they  were  forgotten,  among  the  Romans.  At  a 
later  period  they  certainly  borrowed  the  Greek 
orders,  but  they  employed  them  upon  a  scale  com-< 
mensurate  with  their  own  greatness  and  far  above 
the  means  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  seem,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  have  confined  their  magnificence 
to  gates,  mausoleums,  and  temples ;  while  the  for- 
mer, allowing  their  splendor  a  much  wider  range, 
extended  its  influence  to  baths,  circuses,  forums, 
curiae,  and  Basilicas.     Nay,  they  seem,  evein  in  the. 
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opinion  of  the  Greeks  themselves^  who  speak  of 
the  wonders  of  Rome  with  an  admiration  that 
conid  have  arisen  from  a  sense  of  inferiority  only, 
to  have  surpassed  them  even  in  those  very  fabrics 
in  which  the  principal  boast  and  glory  of  Greece 
consisted,  and  to  have  left  them  at  length  the  sole 
advantage  of  having  first  invented' the  Orders.  In 
reality  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  temple  equal 
in  beauty  to  the  Pantheon,  in  magnitude  to  that 
of  Peace,  and  in  splendor  to  that  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitplinus.  The  tomb  of  Hadrian,  in  materials, 
elevation,  and  ornament,  equalled,  perhaps  ex- 
celled, the  Halicarnassian  mausoleum'^,  and  all  the 
theatres  of  Greece  sunk  into  insignificance  before 
the  enormous  circumference  of  the  Coliseum. 

Some   travellers,   in  order   to  disparage  the 
monuments  of  Roman  grandeur  and  to  raise  the 


*  The  dimensions  of  the  latter  were,  according  to  Pliny, 
sixty-three  feet  in  length,  somewhat  less  in  breadth,  and  in 
height  twenty-five  cubits  or  about  forty  feet;  its  whole  cir- 
cumference, including  a  square  or  open  space  around  it,  was 
four  hundred  and  eleven  feet  On  the  mausoleum  rose  a 
pyramid  of  the  same  elevation  as  the  mausoleum  itself,  that 
is,  between  thirty-eight  and  forty  feet,  and  on  its  sunmiit 
stood  a  quadriga.  The  elevation  of  the  whole  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet.  It  was  supported  by  thirty-six  pillars, 
and  its  four. sides  were  sculptured  by  four  of  the  most  emi- 
nent artists.  I  leave  the  task  of  reconciling  these  dimen- 
sions with  the  rules  of  proportion  to  professed  architects^  I 
must  however  add,  that  they  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Roman  mausoleunu 
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famis  of  Greece^  have  reqiarked,  that  the  former 
are  of  brick  and  were  lined  or  cased  only  with 
marble^  wbile  the  edifices  of  the  latter  were  eiH 
tii^Iy  of  marble;  bat  this  remark  originated  in 
hasty  and  impierfect  observation,  and  is  inaccnrate 
in  both  ito  parts,  as  many  of  the  public  boildings 
at  Roqie  were  of  solid  stone  or  marble^  and  several 
of  the  Grecian  edifices  were  of  brick  cased  with 
marble  pannels.  Of  this  latter  kind  was  the  man- 
solenm  above-mentioned  *.  Mansolus,  indeed,  is 
said  to  have  first  invented  the  art  of  incrosting 
brick  walls  with  marble,  a  practice  introduced  into 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Angnstns,  by  Cains  Mfr- 
murra.  Part  of  the  walls  of  Athens  were  formed 
of  the  same  materials,  as  was  the  palace  of  Croesus, 
dsat  of  Attalus,  and  several  public  edifices  at  Lace- 
da&mon.  Pliny  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the 
Greeks  preferred  brick  to  stone  in  great  buildings 
as  more  durable,  and  adds  that  brick  walls,  when 
the  perpendicular  line  is  duly  attended  to,  last 
for  even 

FORUMS. 

We  next  come  tp^^eybrtim^  or  squares,  which 
are  represented  by  the  ancients  as  alone  sufficient 
to  eclipse  the  splendor  of  every  other  city.    There 


*  Pliny,  xzxv.  14. 
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were  two  kinds  of  forams,  the  Fora  VenaUa^  and 
the  Fora  CioiUa'^.  The  former  were  merely  mar- 
ketSy  and  were  distingnished  each  by  a  title  expres* 
sing  the  objects  to  which  they  were  appropriated^ 
soch  as  the  Forum  Boarium,  Piscatorium  %,  &c.  of 
these  of  coarse,  the  number  was  indefinite,  though 
commonly  supposed  to  be  about  twelve*  The 
Fora  Cwilia  were  intended,  as  the  name  implies, 
for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  and  were 
five  in  number;  the  Forum  Romanum — D.  JulU 
-^Augurii — Neroa,  firequently  called  Transitoriwn 
and  TrqfOfd. 

The  Forum  Romanum  was  in  rank  the  first.; 
its  name  was  coeval  with  the  city,  and  its  desti- 
nation was  connected  with  all  the  glories  of  the 
Republic.  It  was  indeed  the  seat,  or  rather  the 
throne  of  Roman  powen  It  was  encircled  with 
buildings  of  the  greatest  magnificence ;  but  these 
buildings  were  erected  at  difierent  periods,  and 
perhaps  with  little  regard  to  regularity.  They  cir- 
cumscribed its  extent  within  very  narrow  limits, 
but  these  limits  were  consecrated  by  omens  and 
auguries,  and  ennobled  by  fame  and  patriotism; 
they  were  too  sacred  to  be  removed.  It  was 
therefore  found  inadequate  to  the  reception  of  the 

*  forums  for  sale. 

t  Forums  for  transacting  civil  business* 

X  The  ox-markety  fisb^market,  &e. 
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crowds  which  flocked  to  the  public  assemblies^ 
and  Julius  Cssar  took  upon  himself  the  popular 
charge  of  accommodating  the  Roman  people  with 
another  forum,  without  however  violating  the  dig* 
nity  and  ,pre--eminence of  the  first,  which  always, 
retained  exclusively  the  title  of  Great ^  and  the  ap-. 
pellation  of  Roman. 

Nomen  terris  fatale  regendis  *.  Vrop, 

Of  this  new  forum,  called  the  Julian^  we  only* 
know,  that  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  cost  nine 
hundred  thousai^d  pounds,  and  that  its  principal' 
ornament  was  a  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix'f*. 

The  forum  of  Augustus  was  lined  on  each  side 
by  a  portico,  and  terminated  by  the  temple  of 
Mars  Bis  Ultor:{;.  Under  the  porticos,  on  one 
side  stood  in  bronze  the  Latin  and  Roman  kings, 
from  Eneas  down  to  Tarquinins  Superbus ;  on  the 
other  were  ranged  the  Roman  heroes  all  in  tri- 
umphal robes*  On  the  base  of  each  statue  was 
inscribed  the  history  of  the  person  whom  it  re- 
presented. In  the  centre  rose  a  colossal  statue  of 
Augustus  §• 


*  A  name,  by  fate  ordain'd  to  rule  the  worlcL 

t  Venus  the  Procreatriz. 

X  Ovid.  Fast.  Lib.  v.  ver.  552. — ^The  twice  avenging  Mars. 

§  The  account  given  by  Suetonius  is  highly  honorable  to 

Augustus.    Proximum  a  Diis  immortalibus  honorem  memo- 
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The  Forum  Neroa,  or  Transitorium,  so  called 
because  it  formed  a  communication  between  the 
three  other  forums  and  that  of  Trajan.  There  are 
still  some  remains  of  this  forum^  as  part  of  the 
wall  that  enclosed  it,  some  Corinthian  pillars  be- 
longing to  one  of  its  porticos,  and  the  portal  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  It  was  begun  by  Domi- 
tian,  but  finished  by  Nerva. 

The  Forum  Trqjaniy  or  Ulpianumi  was  the  last 
in  date,  but  the  first  in  beauty.  The  splendor  of 
these  edifices  was  indeed  progressive ;  the  Julian 
was  supposed  to  have  surpassed  the  Roman;  that 
of  Augustus  is  ranked  by  Pliny  among  pulcherrima 
opera  qua  unquam*,  and  yet  it  was  acknowledged 
to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Nerva ;  the  latter  yielded 
in  its  turn  to  the  matchless  edifice  of  Trajan.    This 


ri«  ducum  prasstitit  qui  imperium  populi  RomaDi  ex  minimo 
maximum  reddidissent.    Itaque  . .  • .  •  statuas  omnium  tri- 
umphali  effigie  in  utraque  Fori  sui  porticu  dedicavit.    Pro- 
I  fesBUS  est  edicto,  Commentum  id  se  ut  ilhrum  velut  ad  exem- 

i  plar  et  ipse  dum  vwerett  et  insequentium  atatum  prindpes 

exigerentur  a  civUms. — Oct,  Cos,  Aug*  xxxi. 

"  To  the  memory  of  the  chiefs,  who  from  small  begin- 
niDgs  had  raised  the  Roman  empire  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
greatness,  he  rendered  an  honor  next  to  that  of  the  inmiortal 
gods.  He  therefore  erected  triumphal  statues  to  all  of 
them,  in  each  of  the  porticos  of  his  own  forum.  He  nmde- 
it  known  by  an  edict,  that  he  had  come  to  this  resolution, 
in  order  that  both  he  himself  during  his  life-time,  and  all 
succeeding  princes,  might  be  tried,  as  it  were,  by  their, 
fellow-citizens,  after  the  standard  of  those  illustrious  men.'' 
*  The  most  beautiful  of  all  possible  works. 
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fonim  consisted  of  foor  porticos,  supported  by 
pillars  of  the  most  beaatiful  marble:  the  roof  (tf 
the  porticos  rested  upon  brazen  beams,, and  was 
covered  with  bra2sen  plates ;  it  was  adorned  with 
statoes  and  chariots  all  of  brass  gilt:  the  pave^ 
ment  was  of  variegated  marble.  The  entrance 
was  at  one  end  by  a  triomphal  arch,  at  the  other 
and  opposite  was  a  temple  ;  on  one  side  a  Basilica, 
on  the  other  a  public  library :  in  the  centre  rose 
the  celebrated  columin  crowned  with  the  colossal 
statue  of  Trajan.  Apollodonis  was  the  architect 
of  this  wonderful  pile,  and  so  great  was  the  beauty, 
I  might  almost  say,  the  perfection  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  so  rich  the  materials,  that  those  who 
beheld  it  seem  to  have  been  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment,  and  at  a  loss  to  find  words  to  express 
their  admiration*. 


*  Such  at  least  appears  to  have  been  the  seasation  expe- 
rienced by  Ammianus  Marcellinas,  who,  in  his  semi-barbaric 
01I8  style,  betrays  the  confusion  both  of  his  feelings  and  his 
language.  His  words  are  untrandateabU'-^Cnm  ad  Trajani 
Forum  venisset,  (Constantius)  singularem  sub  omni  caelo 
strncturam  ut  opinamur,  etiam  Numinum  assertione  mirabi- 
lem,  haerebat  attonitus  per  giganteos  contextus  circumferens 
mentem,  nee  relatu  effabiles,  nee  rursus  mortalibus  expe*- 
tendosf-^ Among  the  statues  that  decorated  this  forum,  two 
were  remarkable  for  their  materials,  one  of  Nicomedes  king 
of  Bithynia,  of  ivory ;  the  other  of  amber,  representing  Au- 
gustus. The  celebrated  equestrian  statue  of  Trajan  was  in 
front  of  the  Basilica. 

t  When  he  (Constantius)  arrived  at  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
a  building,  in  our  opinion  unrivalled  beneaHi  the  sun,  and 
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When  this  wonderful  edifice  was  destroyed  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine;  the  triumphal 
ardi  which  formed  its  entrance  was  dismantled  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Constantine^  as  its  materials, 
or  at  least  its  ornaments^  were  employed  to  grace 
the  arch  erected  in  honor  of  that  emperor.  The 
forum  itself  existed,  as  I  have  already  observed,  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  consequently 
had  survived,  at  least  as  to  its  essential  aild  con^* 
stituent  parts,  the  repeated  sieges  and  disasters  df 
the  city.  It  seems,  from  an  expression  of  John 
the  Deacon,  to  have  existed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century ;  its  destruction  must  therefore 
be  ascribed  to  the  avarice  or  the  fury  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  in  their  intestine  contests. 


PORTICOS- 

From  the  forums  we  pass  naturally  to  the 
porticos,  so  numerous  and  so  frequently  alluded 
to  by  the  Roman  writers.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
state  the  precise  number  of  these  buildings,  though 
we  know  it  to  have  been  considerable;  and  it 


which  even  the  gods  themselves  have  affirmed  to  be  wonder- 
ful, he  stood  slUl  in  utter  amazement,  examining  its  gigantic 
construction,  of  whidd  no  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  words, 
and  which  the  eye  of  man  must  never  expect  to  see  again. 
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wcmld  be  still  more  difficult  to  describe  tbejr  site, 
extent,  and  various  decorations.  Of  the  following 
however  we  have  some  details,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  others.  It  must  be 
observed  that,  I  speak  not  here  of  such  porticos  as 
merely  formed  the  vestibules  or  decorated  the  en* 
trance  of  temples,  as  these  made  part  of  the  edifices 
to  which  they  were  annexed,  but  of  those  only 
which  were  erected  solely,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public  in  sultry  or  inclement  weather. 

The  porticus  duplex^  so  called  from  its  double 
row  of  pillars,  was  erected  by  Cneius  Octavius, 
after  the  defeat  of  Perses ;  it  was  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  and  ornamented  with  braxen  capitals  ; 
the  walls  were  decorated  with  paintings,  repre- 
senting the  achievements  of  the  founder.  It  stood ' 
near  the  Circus  Flaminius* 

The  portico  of  Pompey,  annexed  to  his  theatre, 
was  supported  by  one  hundred  marble  columns ; 
it  opened  on  both  sides  into  groves  of  plane  trees, 
and  was  refreshed  by  fountains  and  streams.  It 
was  therefore  in  summer  the  favorite  resort  of 
the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  gallant  ^. 


*  Propertius  describes  it  with  its  characteristic  orna- 
ments— 

Scilicet  umbrosis  sordet  Pompeia  columnis 
Porticusi  aulaeis  nobilis  Attalicis ; 

£t 
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Augartns,  attentiTe  as  he  was  to  the  general 
embeUishment  of  the  city,  did  not  neglect  a  species 
of  edifice  so  braamental,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
Qsefnl  as  the  portico.  We  find  accordingly  that 
he  erected  seyeral  porticos  himself,  and  that 
prompted  by  his  example,  his  most  distingnished 
and  opulent  friends  vied  with  each  other  in  similar 
works  of  magnificence*.  Among  the  former  were 
the  portico  of  Cains  and  Lucins,  with  a  basilica 
annexed  to  it ;  that  of  Octavia,  which  rose  near 
the  theatre  of  Marcellns,  and  contribnted  not  a 
little  to  its  beauty  as  well  as  convenience ;  that  of 
Livia,  near  the  Roman  fomm.  The  latter  was 
ornamented  with  a  collection  of  ancient  pictures, 
and  shaded  by  a  vine  of ,  prodigious  luxuriance. 
Ovid  alludes  to  it  in  his  usual  lively  manner. 

But  this  and  every  edifice  of  the  kind  prior  to 
this  era,  was  eclipsed  by  the  splendor  of  the  Pala- 
tine portico,  dedicated  to  Apollo.    It  was  supported 


£t  creber  pariter  platanis  surgentibus  ord<^, 
Fiumina  sopilo  qutsque  Marone  oadunt 

Lib.  ii.  32. 

Though  rich  with  tapestry  from  the  conquer'd  East, 
Despis'd  is  now  great  Pompey's  portico, 
The  plane-trees  tall,  in  order'd  ranks  that  rise, 
And  the  pure  streams,  whose  gentle  murmurs  late 
Ltill'd  Maro's  muse  to  rest. 

"  Suet,  in  Aug.  99. 
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hj  pillars  of  Namidian  marble^  enlivened  witb  ex- 
quisite paintings  and  statues^  and  emblazoned  with 
brass  and  gold.  It  enclosed  the  library  and  temple 
of  Apollo,  so  often  allnded  to  by  the  writers  of  the 
Angnstan  ag^,  and  was  deservedly  ranked  among 
the  wonders  of  the  city*. 


*  The  description  which  Propertius  gives  of  this  portico 
is  the  best  ei^tant,  and  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  de- 
tails to  enable  us  to  form  a  very  accurate  idea  of  its  decora- 
tions. 

Aurea  Pheebi 

Porticus  a  magno  Caesare  aperta  fuit : 
Tota  erat  in  speciem  Poenis  digesta  columnis : 

Inter  quas  Danai  femina  turba  senis. 
Hie  equidem  Phcebo  visus  mihi  palchrior  ipso 

Marmoretts  lacila  carmen  liiare  lyra. 
Atque  aram  circum  steterant  armenta  Myronis^ 

Quatuor  artificis  yivida  signa  boves. 
Turn  medium  claro  surgebat  marmore  templum,^ 

£t  patiii  Phcebo  carius  Oitygia* 
Auro  solis  erat  supra  fastigia  currus, 

Et  valvea  Lybici  nobile  dentis  opus ; 
Altera  dejectos  Parnassi  vertice  Gallos, 

Altera  mcecebat  fiineia  Tantalidos. 
Deinde  inteir  matrem.  Dens  ipse,  interque  sororem 

Pythius  in  long&  carmina  veste  sonat. 

The  golden  portico,  from  Phcebus  nam'd. 

Was  opened  by  imperial  Cesar's  self* 

In  Mr  array  ^pos'd,,  tall  columns  rose. 

From  Punic  quarries  brought,  whose  ranks  among 

Old  Danaus'  daughters  stand,  a  lovely  train. 

A  marble 
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Another  portico  erected  by  this  emperor,  was 
called  Ad  Natiomi,  from  the  atatnes  with  which 
it  was  ftumishedy  representing  varioas  nations  in 
their  respective  habits.  It  was  perhaps  still  more 
remarkable  for  a  statoe  of  Hercales,  standing  neg* 
lected  on  the  groond.  That  such  a  divinity  shonU 
remain  thus  neglected  and  dishonored  is  surprising; 
bat  the  reason  of  a  conduct  apparently  so  impious, 
is  highly  honorable  to  Roman  feeling.  The  statue 
thus  degraded  bad  been  brought  from  Carthage  *, 


A  marble  Phoebus,  whom  the  breathing  god 
Had  scarce  surpass'd  in  beauty,  in  his  hand 
Held  the  mute  lyre,  and  from  his  unclosed  lips 
Poured  forth  to  Fancy^s  ear  his  loudest  song. 
Tour  oxen  round  the  altar  seem'd  to  low. 
The  boast  of  Myron's  art;  and  in  the  midst 
Stood  the  proud  temple,  rais'd  of  Parian  stone ; 
His  own  Ortygia  to  the  god  less  dear. 
High  on  die  roof  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
Blaz'd  in  refulgent  gold;  th'  expanding  valves 
Were  form'd  of  whitest  iv'ry ;  one  display'd 
The  sculptured  Gauls,  from  sacred  Delphi  driven, 
And  one,  the  tragic  doom  of  Niobe. 
Then,  'twixt  his  mother  plac'd  and  caster  fair. 
The  P3^ian  god,  in  flowing  vestments  clad. 
Sings  heavenly  music. 

*  See  Tit.  liv.  xx.  57.  Inhonorus  est  nee  in  templo  ullo 
Hercules,  ad  quern  Pceni  omnibus  annis  human^  sacrificave- 
runt  victim^,  humi  stans  ante  aditum.porttcus  ad  nationes. 
PUn,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  5. 

**  The  Hercules,  to  which  the  Carthaginians  every  year 
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and  was  the  rery  one  to  which  the  Carthaginians 
were  accostomed  to  oflTer  haman  victims, ''  SacrunT 
as  Titns  Livias  remarks,  ^^  mmmeRonuifmm*r 

The  Pcrttcus  Septarum.  Cicero  speaks  of  this 
portico  as  about  to  be  erected,  and  intended  to 
embrace  in  its  whole  extent  the  space  of  a  mile. 
Plinyf*  gives  as  to  understand  that  it  was  finished 
or  repaired  by  Agrippa,  and  enclosed  not  the  septa 
tributa  comitiiy  where  the  people  assembled  to  vote, 
but  the  Diribitorium,  or  place  where  the  legions 
were  mastered  and  paid.  Thes^e  edifices  were  all 
of  marble,  and  the  latter  in  particular  unusually 

N 

magnificent. 

Agrippa  also  built  and  gave  his  name  to  an- 
other portico,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  present  portico  of  the  Pantheon, 
and  to  have  been  carried  round  it.  But  as  he  had 
erected  Thernue  and  other  noble  fabrics  near  that 
edifice,  it  is  more  probable  that  his  portico  en- 
closed the  whole,  and  united  them  together  in  one 
grand  circumference.  That  it  was  extensive  is 
evident  from  Horace,  who  represents  it  as  a  public 
walk,  much  frequented: 


used  to  offer  human  sacrifices,  is  unhonored,  and  not  placed 
in  any  temple,  but  stands  on  the  ground  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Portico  Ad  Nationes, 

*  A  sacrifice  by  no  means  Roman. 

t  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  40. 
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Cum  bene  notum 
Poiticus  Agripfrae  et  via  te  conspexerit  Appt*. 

Hor,  lib,  i.  epis,  vi.  S6. 

The  materials  were^  as  in  all  Agrippa*k  works,  rich 
marbles;  and  the  ornaments  were  paintings  and 
statnes. 

The  Portico  of  Hercules  or  of  PhilippuSy  so 
called  because  rebuilt  by  the  latter  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Aagustns,  and  dedicated  to  Hercnles^  whose 
temple  it  enclosed^  nnder  the  appellation  of  Musa- 
geteSy  or  leader  of  the  moses.  It  was  erected  solely 
for  the  ornament  of  the  city,  and  of  course  was 
decorated  with  an  unusual  profusion  of  splendid 
objects,  as  the  reader  will  easily  conceive  when  he 
is  informed,  that  the  paintings  of  Apelles,  Zeuxis> 
and  Antiphilus,  formed  part  of  its  furniture. 

Several  porticos  took  their  appellations  from 
the  temples  to  which  they  were  annexed,  and 
seemed  to  have  formed  either  vast  squares  or  courts 
before,  or  immense  galleries  round  their  respective 
temples^  thus  detaching  them  fvpm  ordinary  build- 
ings, and  giving  them  a  solitary  grandeur  -f*. 


*  For  though  Agrippa's  awful  colonna4e» 
Or  Appian  way,  thy  passing  pomp  sunrey'd. 

Francis. 

t  The  temple  of  Jerusalem,  both  first  and  second,  was 
surrounded  by  a  portico ;  and  most  of  the  ancient  churches 
in  Italy  are  separated  from  the  street  by  a  court  generally 

VOL.  III.  O 
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The  Portico  of  Quirinus  and  that  of  Europa, 
are.  mentioned  by  Martial *"  as  fashionable  places 
of  resort,  and  most  consequently  have  been  very 
spadoas.  That  of  Isi^  was  remiarkable  not  only 
for  paintings  bnt  mosaics*  It  woald  be  an  odeleaa^ 
repetition  of  the  same  terms  to  enumerate  more  of 
these  edifices,  especially  as  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  numbersi  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  inform  him,  that  the  approach  to  tb^ 
CarisBy  the  Basilicm,  the  Fan»iis»  waa  generally  by 
porticos;  that  several  ranges  of  porticos  led  .to 
the  Capitol,  and  lined  the  sides  of  the  declivity  s 
that  the  Campus  Martius  was  surrounded  by  an 
uninterrupted  colonnade ;  that  almost  eve^y  Emr. 
peror  distinguished  himself  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  edifice  of  the  kind ;  and  that  Nero  is  said  by 
Suetonius 'f',  to  have  lined  the  streets  of  Rome 
(those  probably  which  he  himself  had  rebuilt)  with 
a  continued  portico ;{;•  . 


supported  by  pillars.  Such  is  the  Ambfosian  Basiliea  at 
Milan,  the  cathedral  of  Salemum,  and  the  most  ancient  of 
all  churches,  St.  Clement's,  isit  Rome.  This  mode  of  insulat- 
ing places  of  worship,  so  conformable  to  taste  and  reason, 
has  been  adopted  and  applied  with  unparalleled  magnificence 
to  the  Basilica  Vaticana. 

*  Lib.  xi.  epig.  i.— Lib.  ii.  epig.  14.— Lib.  iii.  epiff.  30. 
,  t  Suet.  Ner.  1^. 

'     t  Stev^rsl  portieos  were  erected  by  latter  Emperors  of 
anioiiiriiilig  eittent.    SucK  was  that  of  Gallienus,  extending 
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THERMiE. 

There  were  in  Rome  sixteen  ptiUic  baths; 
uraally  called  Thermtj  supplied  with  hot  and  oold 
waiter  and  open  at  all  hours  of  -the  day.  Though 
they  d^ered  both  in  magnitude  and  splendor,  yet 
they  had  some  features  in  common,  and  contained 
sparion» halls  for  faatfajng  and  swimming;  for  readv 
11^  and  declamation ;  for  conversation  and  exercise. 
Thfse  b^lls  vei*e  &Ii  lined  and  paved  with  nnurble, 
and   adorned  with  the  most  ralnable  statues  and 


near  two  miles  along  the  Via  Flaminia,  that  is,  from  the  Via 
Lata  to  the  Pons  MiUnus:  that  of  Gordian  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  which  was  a  mile  in  length,  and  formed  of  one 
range  of  pilasters  and  four  of  cotuauis,  opening  upon  .pleats* 
tions  of  box,  cedar,  and  myrtle*  The  Gordian  family  were 
remarkable  for  their  opulence  and  magnificence*  Their  villa 
on  the  Via  PreneUina  contained  baths  as  large  as  some  of  the 
ThentuB  in  Rome;  three  basOieae  of  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  each ;  and  a  portico  supported  by  two  hundred  pillars 
of  the  rarest  marbles. 

Before  I  give  up  this  subject  I  cannot  but  express  both 
my  surprise  and  my  regret  tbat  the  public  portico  has  never 
been  introduced  Into  England,  or  employed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  capital.  If  we  consult  utility,  no  edifice  is  better 
adapted  to  a  co}4  and  rainy  climate;  if  magnificence,  none 
can  be  more  beautiful  or  more  stately*  Every  square  at 
least  might  be  lined,  and  every  church  and  theatre  sur- 
rounded with  porticos;  the  want  of  them  around  places  of 
puUie  Bcaort  is  a  neal  nuisanae.  But<»nr  (aste  ia  pablie. 
edifices  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
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paintings.  They  were  sarroanded  with  plantations 
and  walks,  and  combined  every  species  of  polite 
and  manly  amusement.  The  account  which  I 
have  alr^dy  given  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian^ 
Caracalla,  aiid  Titus,  render  any  further  description.: 
fiselessjin  . this  place*  I  must  however  observe^ 
that  it  ia:  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  deviated  a6» 
widely  Iroin  the  ancients  in  this  particular,  and 
that  the  use  of  baths  both  hot  aqd  cold^  so  whole-* 
some  and  sometimes  so  necessary,  should  not  be' 
rendered:  hiwe  easily  attainable  to  those  who  starid ' 
inost  in  need  of  them,  the  poor  and  laboring  cla$»: 
of  mankind.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  that 
in  cleanliness  the  moderns  are  far  inferior  to  the 
ancients  or  rather  to  the  Romans,  who  seem  to 
have  carried  this  ^emi-virtue  to  a  degree  of  refine^ 
ment  almost  incredible*. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  ThemuB  covering; 
such  a  space  of  ground,  and  enclosing  so  many 
different  buildings^  and  so  much  wood  and  water 


*  The  following  verse  of  LucUius  shews  how  mi^y  ope- 
rations a  polite  Roman  underwent  even  in  that  rude  age^ 
before  be  finished,  or  rather  before  he  began  his  toilet. 

Scabor,  suppilor,  desquamor,  pumiicor,  ornor, 
Bxpolior,  pingor 

**  I  scratch  myself,  pluck  out  my  superfluous  hairs»  rub 
off  tny  scates^  pumice  my  skin,  decorate,  polish,  and  paint 
myself.'^ 
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within  their  precincts,  should  be  compared  by  one 
of  the  ancients  to  tyraoincesj  or  that  the  noblest  and 
most  opulent  provincial  should  look  with  envy  on 
the  lot  of  a  Roman»  who  could  enjoy  every  day, 
without  trouble  or  expense,  scenes  of  splendor  and 
iuxury,  which  the  proudest  monarch  might  in  vain 
attempt  to  emulate. 


TEMPLES- 

There  were  in  Rome  four  hundred  and  twenty 
temples.  Of  the  far  greater  part  of  these  edifices 
we  have  at  present  no  account.  Of  some  of  the 
few  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  I  have  already 
spoken :  T  will  therefore  confine  myself  at  present 
to  a  few  additional  remarks. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  CapiioUnuSy  though  not 
the  largest  in  Rome,  was  from  its  destination  the 
most  sacred,  from  its  site  the  most  conspicuous, 
and  from  its  furniture  and  decorations  the  most 
opulent.  It  was  filled  with  the  treasures  of  van* 
quished  monarchs,  adorned  with  the  plunder  of 
palaces  and  temples,  and  enriched  with  the  spoils 
of  the  conquered  world.  It  was  in  fact  the  trea- 
sury of  Rome,  the  deposit  of  the  accumulated  tri- 
umphs of  ages  of  victory,  and  conquest.  Crowqs, 
shields,  and  statues  of  gold,  the  offerings  of  kings, 
emperors,  and  heroes,  blazed  on  all  sides,  and 
adorned  with  equal  profusion  the  interior  and  ex-» 
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terior  of  thift  palaoe  of  domitiiod,  this  throne  of 
bmpire  and  of  religion.  Its  threaboM  was  bronze, 
the  salved  of  its  portals  vrere  gold ;  the  roof  was 
jbranzes  but  liransse  doubly  and  triply  gilt*";  the 
^ediment^  the  sicks^  and  the  summit  of  tl^  roof^ 
presented  horsH^  chariots,  heroes,  and  gods,  the 
Roman  eagle  and  its  attendant  Victory,  all  of 
bronze,  silver,  or  gold,  glittering  to  the  sun^  and 
dazzling  the  eyed  of  the  spectator-f*. 

Acies  stupet  igne  metallic 
£t  circumfuso  trepidans  obtunditur  auro  I. 

Claud. 

The  temple  of  Peace  was  probably  the  krgest 
in  Rome,  and  is  ranked  by  Pliny  among  the  noblest 
edifices  in  the  world.  Of  its  architecture  we  can 
form  no  distinct  idea,  as  we  find  no  regular  de- 
scription of  it.     The  ruins  which  now   bear  its 


*  The  gilding  alone  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
three  millions  sterling.  This  costliness  belonged  to  the  Ca- 
pitol as  restored  by  Domitian.  The  conflagratiob  of  tiiis 
edifice,  the  seat  of  Roman  power^  was  deemed  by  the  Gkuils> 
a  certain  prognostic  of  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  Qf  the 
transmission  of  the  power  to  the  Transalpine  nations,  ''  su- 
perstitione  vana"  (a  yain  superstition),  says  Tacitus. — Hist, 
it,  cap.  54. 

t  Vide  Claudian,  Tacitus,  &c. 

t  From  the  bright  gold  reflected  lightnings  fly. 
And  flashing  metals  mar  the  shrinking  eye. 
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name  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a 
temple,  bat  moch  the  appearance  of  the  great  hall 
of  a  bath,  snch  as  that  of  the  Themue  of  Diocle^ 
tian*  However,  as  popular  tradition  and  the  con* 
sent  of  antiquaries  has  affixed  to  these  remains  the 
appellation  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  it  would  per- 
haps be  deemed  presumption  to  question  its  pro- 
priety at  present.  This  edifice  seems  to  have  an- 
swered the  purposes  of  a  Museum,  and  to  have 
been  the  general  repository  of  the  various  statues 
and  paintings  collected  by  Vespasian  and  the 
Flavian  family.  The  sacred  spoils  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  formed  part  of  its  decorations,  and 
numberless  masterpieces  of  sculpture,  to  several  of 
which  Pliny  alludes,  were  arranged  around  it ;  so 
that  if  we  may  believe  Josephus,  it  comprised  in 
one  grand  collection  all  the  wonders  of  art,  which 
had  formerly  been  dispersed  over  the  vanous 
provinces  of  the  empire.  A  library  formed  part 
of  its  furniture,  enriched  probably  by  the  number- 
less manuscripts  which  Vespasian  add  Titus  might 
have  collected  in  the  eastern  provinces. 

The  temple  of  Peace  was  consumed  by  fire  in 
the  reign  of  Commodus.  It  had  been  erected  by 
Vespasian  as  an  omen  and  a  pledge  of  that  general 
peace  which  commenced  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Jewish  war,  and  lasted  with  little  interruption  till 
the  death  of  the  former  prince.  Its  destruction^ 
occasioned  by  an  invisible  and  unknown  agent. 
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was  ascribed  to  divine  vengeancie,  and  considered  as 
a  portent  that  announced  war  and  disaster.  This 
apprehension  was  increased  by  the  extent  of  the 
conflagratioti,  which  reached  the  temple  of  VesM^ 
consumed  that  cradle  of  the  religion  of  Rome,  and 
for  the  first  time  exposed  the  Palladium  itself  to 
the  gaze  of  the  profane^.  These  presentiments  of 
disaster  were  unfortunately  justified  by  the  events 
and  the  fall  of  the  temple  of  Peaces  was  followed 
by  centuries  of  war,  rebellion,  and  convulsion. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  do  not  pretend 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject,  or  attempt  to  draw 
a  perfect  picture  of  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient 
city.  It  would  fill  an  ample  volume  were  I  to 
detail  the  Basilicce,  the  Cur'uB^  the  Theatres^  and 
the  Circuses'\'y  that  rose  in  every  quarter,  espe* 
cially  as  they  were  all  of  the  most  solid  and  beau- 
tiful architecture,  and  all  adorned  with  statues  and 
paintings.  The  number  of  statues  indeed  was 
incredible,  they  crowded  not  the  public  buildings 
only^  but  even  the  streets  and  the  lanes.  They 
were  of  various  sizes  and  materials ;  eleven  of  co* 
lossal  magnitude  adorned  the  Capitol  alone,  and 
nineteen  of  gold,  and  thirty  of  solid  silver,  shone 


*  HerodiaD,  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 

t  There  were  five  theatres,  two  amphitheatres,  and  seven 
circuses.  The  circus  Maximus  contained,  according  to  some 
•authors,  Chree  hundred  thousand  spectators. 
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in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Those  of  bronze  and 
marble  appeared  on  all  sides  in  sncb  profusion  as 
to  fbrib^  if  we  may  credit  the  hyperbolical  expres- 
sion of  Cassiodorus,  a  population  eqnal  in  number 
to  the  living  inhabitants. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  all  the  above- 
mentioned  edifices  were  supported  by  pillars,  and 
that  these  pillars  were  all  of  granite  or  of  marble 
oftentimes  of  the  most  beautiful  species,  and  that 
generally  each  shaft  was  of  one  single  piece. 
When  we  take  this  latter  circumstance  into  con- 
sideration, and  combine  it  with  the  countless  mul- 
titude of  these  columns,  and  add  to  these  again 
the  colonnades  that  graced  the  imperial  palaces, 
and  the  courts  and  porticos  of  private  houses,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  that  must  have  resulted  from  the 
frequent  recurrence  and  ever  varying  combinations 
of  such  pillared  perspectives.  Well  indeed  might 
foreigners  contemplate  such  a  city  with  astonish- 
ment, natives  behold  it  with  pride,  and  the  calm 
philosopher  feel  the  enthusiasm,  and  assume  the 
language  of  the  poet,  when  he  describes  its  match- 
less wonders.  "  Verum  **  says  Pliny,  "  ad  urbis 
nostrae  miracula  transire  conveniat  •  .  .  .  et  sic 
quoque  terrarum  orbem  victum  ostendere ;  quod 
accidisse  toties  pene  quot  referentur  miracula  ap-. 
parebit ;  universitate  vero  acervata,  et  in  quemdam 
unum  cumulum  conjecta,  non  alia  magnitudo  ex- 
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snrgit,  quam  81  mandos  alios  quidam  id  ono  loco 
narraretor^.'*    {Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  15.) 

But  I  have  already  observed  that  Rome,  in 
every  period  of  its  existence,  from  its  infancy 
down  to  its  modern  decrepitude,  has  ever  been 
distingnished  for  grandeur  in  design,  and  for  mag- 
nificence in  execution.  Nor  was  this  characteristic 
spirit  confined  to  the  public  works  and  edifices 
which  I  have  enumerated  above;  it  shewed  itself 
even  in  fiEtbrics  raised  for  such  transient  objects  as 
accidental  or  annoal  amusements.  Two  instances 
deserve  notice.  One  is  of  Marcus  Scanrus,  wbo^ 
when  edife,  erected  a  temporary  theatre,  and 
adorned  it  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  marbk 
columns,  and  three  thousand  bronze  statues*}*. 
The  other  is  perhaps  still  more  astonishing  in 
execution,  though  less  magnificent  in  appearance. 


*  But  let  us  turn  to  the  wonders  of  our  city  ....  and 
tihus  also  shew  that  she  has  conquered  the  world;  an 
achieyement,  which  will  appear  to  have  happened  as  maay 
times  as  there  are  wonders  to  be  recounted ;  but  when  they 
are  all  collected,  and  as  it  were  thrown  together  in  a  heap, 
there  arises  an  infinity  of  grandeur,  as  if  in  that  one  spot  we 
^Fere  giving  an  account  of  another  world. 

t  This  theatre  was  capable  of  containing  eighty  thousand 
persons.  The  lower  range  of  pillars  were  thirty-eight  feet 
in  the  shaft,  and  their  weight  such  that  Scaurus  was  obliged 
|o  give  security  for  the  reparation  of  the  Cloacae,  if  damage4 
by  their  conveyance. 
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It  was  a  wcMMleti  edifice  erected  by  Corio,  for  the 
celebration  of  faneral  games  in .  honor  .  of  his 
father^  and  was  so  contrived  as  to  form  according 
to  the  natnre  of  the  exhibition^  either  a  theatre  or 
an  amphitheatre.  In  the  morning  the  semicircles 
were  placed  bads  to*  back,  so  that  the  declama- 
tions, music,  and  applanses  of  the  one  did  not 
reach  the  other :  in  the  afternoon  they  were  rolled 
round  face  to  face,  and  the  circle  was  completed. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  changes  were  per«- 
formed  without  displacing  the  spectators,  who 
seem  to  have  trusted  themselves  without  scruple 
to  the  strength  of  the  machinery,  and  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  artist.  These  two  instances  must,  to 
the  unlearned  reader,  appear  incredible,  and  will 
perhaps  be  admitted  with  some  degree  of  diffi- 
dence by  the  scholar,  even  though  he  knows  that 
they  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Elder  Pliny,  and 
from  their  great  publicity  were  well  known  to  him*^ 
and  his  contemporaries.  These  works  were,  I 
admit,  not  the  display,  but  the  prodigality  of  mag- 
nificence. As  such,  they  are  justly  censured  by 
the  philosopher,  and  placed  far  below  the  more 
solid  and  more  permanent,  though  less  showy 
splendor  of  the  Martian  and  Claudian  aqueducts. 
Yet  they  are  stupendous  both  in  conception  and 


>»if" 


*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist*  lib.  zxxvi.  cap.  IS. 
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execution^  and  shew  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
Roman  mind  to  the  grand  and  the  wonderful  *. 

The  same  noble  taste  shone  forth  with  nnnsnal 
splendor  at  the  restoration  of  the  arts  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  displayed  itself  in  numberless 
instances,  too  well  known  to  be  enumerated ;  but 
above  all  in  the  removal  of  the  Vatican  obelisk, 
and  the  conception  and  erection  of  that  stupendous 
edifice,  the  Basilica  Vaticaha.  Nay,  even  in  our 
days,  and.almost  under  our  eyes,  works  have  been 
planned  and  executed  in  or  near  Rome,  which 
would  have  reflected  honor  on  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  Among  these  we  may  Tank 
the  restoration  of  three  of  the  ancient  obelisks,  the 
formation  of  the  Museum  Pium  Ckmentinum^  and 
above  all,  the  draining  of  the  Pomptine  marshes. 
The  late  Pontiff  shares  the  honor  of  the  two  first 


*  When  we  consider  the  prodigious  number  of  pillars^ 
and  various  species  of  marble  alluded  to  above^  we  shall 
cease  to  wonder  that  Rome  still  exhibits  so  many, superb 
columns,  which  a  late  learned  French  writer  f  represents  as 
including  in  granite  only  six  thousand,  or  that  her  ruins; 
«¥en  after  so  many  ages  of  research,  form  a  quarry  still 
unexhausted.  We  may  even  conclude,  that  the  pillars  dug 
up  bear  a  small  proportion  to  those  that  still  remain  interred, 
and  indulge  a  hope  that  in  more  tranquil  times  many  a  for- 
gotten colonnade  may  once  more  arise  in  all  its  ancient 
beauty* 

t  Abb.  Barthelenri. 
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of  these  ODdertftkings,  apd  may  daim  the  exdostve 
credit,  of  the  last^  the  moat  difficult,  the  most  liae* 
fill,  and  conseqaently  the  most  glorious.  He  had 
formed  two  other  projects^  which,  if  executed^ 
would  have  contributed  in  a  singular  manner  to 
the  splendor  of  the  city.  The  first  was  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fornm  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  on  the 
plan  of  Vitrnvius,  which  would  have  made  the 
grandeur  of  the  principal  entrance  into  Rome 
adequate  to  the  expectation  of  the  traveller,  and 
to  the  fame  of  the  city.  The  other  was  on  a  scale 
still  greater  than  the  preceding,  and  intended  to 
form  a  becoming  approach  to  St.  Peter's,  by  a 
double  colonnade  from  the  Ponte  St.  Angela,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  portico.  The  distance  is  a  mile, 
and  the  extent  of  such  an  edifice,  combined  with 
the  unequalled  magnitude  and  elevation  of  its 
termination  the  obelisk,  front  and  dome  of  the 
Vatican,  would  have  formed  a  scene  of  beauty  and 
grandeur,  equalling,  perhaps  surpassing,  any  single 
perspective  in  the  ancient  city« 

I  need  not  add,  that  these  and  several  other 
similar  designs  were  frustrated  by  the  agitations  of 
the  revolution,  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  Rome  itself;  but  in  justice  to  the 
deceased  Pontiff,  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  else- 
where related,  that  his  last  project  was  the  most 
noble  and  most  glorious^  because,  if  crowned  with 
success,  it  would  have  been  more  beneficial  to 
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RoBie,  to  Italy,  and  to  Earope,  than  all  l^e  others 
united*  The  design  I  allude  to  was  no  less  than  a 
confederation  of  all  the  states,  and  an  onioin  of  all 
the  forces  and  means  of  Italy  in  order  to  protect 
the  common  country  against  a  French  inyasion*. 


*  The  attitude  and  feelings  of  the  Italian  sovereigns  is 
not  'inelegantly  expressed  in  the  following  lines  of  the  poet 
Month 

Spumava  la  Tirrena  onda  soggetta 
Sotto  le  Fraiiche  prore ;  e  la  premea 
11  timor  della  Gallica  vendetta; 
£  tutta  per  terror  dalla  Scillea 
Latrante  rupe  la  selvosa  schiena 
Infino  air  Alp^  FApennin  seotea. 

Taciturno  ed  umil  volgea  I'arena 
L  Amo  frattanto ;  e  paurosa  e  mesta 
Chinava  il  volto  la  regal  Sirena. 

Solo  il  Tebro  levava  alto  la  testa ; 
S  all  elmo  polveroso  la  stia  donna 
In  Campidoglio  remettea  la  cresta, 

£  divina  guerriera  in  corta  gonna^ 
II  cor  piu  ch^  la  spada  all  ire  e  all  onte 
Di  Rodano  opponeva  et  di  Garonna. 

\ 

Beneath  the  stern  invader's  keel    . 

White  grew  with  foam  the  Tuscan  main, 
And  tost  and  resHess,  seemed  to  feel 

The  Vengeance  of  the  GaUic  train* 

.  From  th^  tall.  Alps,  to  where  the  waws 

Boar  round  black 'Scylla's  howling  caves» 

His  spatio^ s*  wobds  of  lofty  pine 

.  Shook  in  Ae  back  ^  Apenainej  ' 

Silent 
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The  lafiitnatioii  of  the  different  govermnentB  de* 
feated  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Pontiff;  they 
were  annihilated,  and  he  was  dragged  into  exile. 
These  disasters  have  for  the  present  time,  and 
probably  for  many  years  to  come,  checked  all 
public  exertions,  and  suspended  the  nnmberless 
projects  which  had  been  formed  for  improving 
and  beautifying  the  eity. 

How  long  the  destmctive  influence  of  France 
may  last,  it  is  difficult  even  to  conjecture;  but 
this  we  may  affirm,  that  if  it  should  extend  to 
many  years,  it  will  half  dispeople  Rome,  open  its 
deserted  palaces  and  temples  to  the  rains  and  the 
tempests,  and  bequeath  the  Vatican  itself,  shaken 


Silent  meanwhile,  submiss  and  slow. 
Fair  Arno's  stream  was  seen  to  flow ; 
And  sady  and  fiU'd  with  coward  dread, 
The  royal  Siren*  hung  her  head. 
His  front  alone  majestic  Tiber  rear'd ; 
Indignant  on  her  dusty  helm  in  hastp 
Her  plumy  crest  the  Roman  Dame  replaced ; 
An  heav Vbom  champion  she  appeared : 
Though  long  to  her  martial  deeds  unknown. 
Proud  she  oppos'd  her  gallant  heart  alone 
To  the  fierce  threats  of  Gkronne  and  of  Rhone. 

This  poetical  representation  of  Rome  is  a  description  of 
the  famous  statue  in  the  Capitol. 

*  Naples,  so  called  from  the  Siren  Parthenope, 
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and  dismantled,  to  the  wonder  and  the  r^et  of 
posterity. 

Immortale  nihil  mundi  compage  tenetur 

Non  orbisy  non  regna  hominum,  non  aurea  Roma !  * 


■■  ■  ■  ■  >. 


^  No  sublunary  grandeur  is  inounortal ; 
Not  the  great  globe  itself,  nor  empires  rast 
Built  up  by  human  pow^r,  nor  glorious  Rome  1 


.  •  ♦ 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Observations  an  Ancient  Names — On  Roman  Archi- 
tecture— Defects  of  the  Modem  Style — Pror 
gress  of  the  Art — Papal  Gaoernment — Its  Cha-^ 
racter — Consequences  of  the  French  Invasion  and 
Preponderance  on  the  present  and  future  State  of 
Rome. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  state  various  observations  as 
they  occnrred  daring  my  solitary  walks,  without 
order  or  connexion  with  each  other,  prompted 
sometimes  by  the  scenery  before  me,  sometimes 
by  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  not  nnfre- 
quently  by  the  precarious  state  of  the  present 
times. 

As  the  principal  charm  and  attraction  of  Rome 
is  its  connexion  with  antiquity,  I  have  often  won- 
dered that  more  care  has  not  been  taken  to .  pre- 
serve or  to  restore  the  ancient  names  of  the  streets 
and  the  public  buildings.  The  turbulence  of  the 
middle  ages  may  serve  as  a  justification,  or  at  least 
may  plead  as  an  excuse  for  former  negligence ;  but 
what  can  have  prevented  th^  government  during 

VOL.  III.  .  P 
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the  two  last  centuries  of  peace  and  tranqoillity, 
from  turning  its  attention  to  this  object  ?  AH  the 
members  of  this  government  are  literary  men,  and 
in  no  capital  are  the  knowledge  and  love  of  anti- 
quity more  prevalent.  What  more  easy  than  to 
change  Strada  into  Via^  the  ancient  general  appel- 
lation of  street,  still  in  use  at  Florence,  Naples, 
Milan,  and  Palermo*  Via  Lata  is  as  pure  Italian 
and  sounds  better  than  //  Carso  ;  CapitoHo  has  the 
^ame  advantages  over  the  barbarian  Cmri^dogUo; 
and  Faro  Romano  is  surely  in  sound,  in  sense,  and 
in  dignity  preferable  to  Campo  Vaccmo.  I  will  not 
criticise  the  name  of  the  river,  because  the  ancient 
Romans,  like  the  modern  Greeks,  may  very  pos- 
sibly have  pronounced  the  b  as  we  now  do  the  % 
so  that  the  diQerence  may  be  very  slight ;  but  the 
Porta  del  Popohy  the  Porta  Pia,  the  Porta  San 
SebastianOf  San  Pancrazia,  San  Lorenzo^  might  with 
much  advantage  both  to  sound  and  recollection, 
be  restored  to  their  ancient  appellatious  of  Porta 
Flaminiay  Nomentana,  Capena^  Aureliay  and  Es^m- 
Una.  The  Porta  del  Popolo  may  be  ancient,  as  it 
derives  its  name  not  from  the  people,  as  many 
have  imagined^  but  from  the  poplar  grove  that 
surrounded  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  long 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  Piazza  though  derived  from  Plaiea  might 
be  replaced  by  the  ancient  Ibro,  and  in  some  cases 
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by  the  Circo;  and  euphony  at  least  wonld  not 
saffer  from  the  change  of  Piazza  N^oona  and 
Piazza  di  San  Pietro  into  Circo  Agonale  and  Foro 
Vaticano*. 

The  seven  hills  still  retain  their  ancient  appel- 
lations^ except  the  Qairinal,  which  is  more  fre- 
qoeotly  called   Mmte  Cavalb  hy  the  common 


*  Some  Gemaa  writers  insist  that  Piaxza  comes  from 
Platx  (a  place) :  I  cannot  agree  with  them.  The  Germans 
were  miacquainted  with  the  thing  signified  by  the  word 
Plaiea  (a  broad  street),  and  of  course  with  the  word  itself, 
till  in  some  degree  ciyUized  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
Romans.  They  had  no  towns  originally,  and  consequently 
neither  streets  nor  squares.  **  Nullas  Germanorum  populis," 
says  Tacitus,  **  urbes  habitari,  satis  notum  est :  ne  pati 
quidem  inter  se  juactas  sedes*  Colunt  discreti  ac  dir^si  ut 
fons,  ut  campus,  ut  nemus  placuitt,"&c.  This  custom  of 
living  in  separate  hovels  remained  long  after  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Romans,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  his 
account  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Germany  three  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  Tacitus,  makes  no  mention  of  towns.  At 
last  they  adopted  the  more  commodious  mode  of  dwelling  in 
use  among  their  neighbors,  and  with  it  they  probably  bor- 
rowed the  names  annexed  to  it,  giving  them  as  usual  a 
rougher  sound  and  harsher  termination.  Thus  Platea  bar- 
barized became  Platz, 

t  Tacitus  Germania,  xvi. — **  It  is  well  known  that  the 
German  nations  do  not  dwell  in  cities,  and  that  they  do  not 
even  permit  their  habitations  to  join  one  another.  They 
dw^  separately  and  by  thevsalves,  ai^  they  happen  to  have 
been  attracted  by  a  foimtaiD,  a  field,  or  a  grove." 
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people^,  in  allasion  to  the  two  celebrated  horses, 
which,  however,  notwithstanding  their  beaaty, 
ought  not  to  be  pnt  in  competition  with  the 
founder  of  the  city^  Qnirinus  himself. 

Next  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  names, 
^which  would  awaken  so  many  delightful  recol* 
lections^  and  greatly  increase  the  reverence  of  the 
classic  traveller,  I  should  propose  the  reparation 
of  some  at  least  of  the  ancient  edifices :  and  here 
it  is  impossible  not  to  express  once  more  both 
surprise  and  indignation  at  the  miserable  manner 
in  which  many  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  anti- 
quity have  been  disfigured  by  modern  barbarism. 
I  speak  not  of  the  depredations  made  upon  such 
edifices  for  the  sake  of  the  materials,  but  J  allude 
to  the  alterations,  additions  and  adaptations  which 
under  various  pretexts  have  taken  place  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  Rome,  and  have  always  been 
carried  on  without  the  least  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  monument^  or  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
city.  I  have  already  pointed  out  some  instances 
of  this  absurdity:  here  one  more  will  be  sufficient. 
The  magnificent  remains  of  the  temple  or  portico 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  now  converted  into  the  Do- 
gana^  in  which  the  intercolumniations  of  one  of 


'''  In  all  papal  briefs  or  letters,  written  from  the  palace  CKf 
fUcnte  C<wallo,  tiie  ancient  name  is  presc^nred. 
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the  noblest  porticos  of  ancient  Rome  have  been 
walled  np  to  form  magazineB  for  a  cnstom-honse. 
Bat  to  pass  to  modern  works ;  in  a  city  where 
so  many  masterpieces  of  architecture  still  remain, 
and  every  day  presents  their  beantifnl  forms  to  the 
eye  of  the  artist,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  good 
taste  should  prevail^  and  that  every  public  build- 
ing should  exhibit  some  similarity  in  design  and 
proportion  to  the  ancient  models.  But  by  some 
strange  fatality,  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
architects  seem  to  have  conceived  an  antipathy  to 
imitation^  and  in  order  to  avoid  every  appearance 
of  it  have  studiously  deviated  into  the  new,  the 
grotesque,  and  the  whimsical.  How  far  the  mo- 
dems have  profited  by  abandoning  the  tracks  of 
antiquity  in  other  arts  and  sciences,  I  will  not  in- 
quire; but  I  may  venture  to  affirm  with  regard 
to  architecture,  that  every  deviation  from  ancient 
forms  and  proportions  is  a  step  towards  deformity, 
and  that  every  attempt  to  innovate,  however  it 
may  have  been  applauded  at  the  time,  has  always 
terminated  with  disgrace  to  the  artist.  Such  has 
been  the  case  at  Rome,  where  architects  of  great 
faipe  have  succeeded  each  other  in  an  uninter- 
rupted line,  and  with  all  the  models  of  ancient 
perfection  before  them  have  indulged  themselves 
in  fancied  improvements,  and  left  behind  them 
works  remarkable  only  for  the  folly,  which  con- 
trived to  turn  the  finest  materials  to  the  most 
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insignificant  pnrposes,  and  to  provoke  criticisin 
where  admiration  might  have  been  commanded^ 
Unfortonately,  the  most  fantastical  fashions  have 
generally  had  the  greatest  mn,  and  of  all  the  mo* 
dern  architects  few  have  had  more  employment 
thian  the  absnrd  Borromim^.  This  man  seems  to 
have  laid  it  down  as  a  role,  that  a  strait  line  is  a 
mark  of  deformity,  and  of  coarse  that  the  grand 
study  of  an  architect  is  to  avoid  it  npon  all  occa- 
sions. Hence  cornices  for  ever  hroken  and  inter- 
rupted^  angles  and  curves  in  succession^  niches, 
twisted  pillars,  inverted  capitals,  and  all  the  freaks 
of  a  delirious  imagination  playing  with  the  prin-* 
ciples  and  the  materials  of  architecture.  It  i8  easier 
to  imitate  extravagance  than  simplicity;  it  has 
followed  therefore  that  while  the  plainer,  nobler, 
and  more  graceful  models  of  Bramante  and  Pal- 
ladio  have  been  often  neglected,  the  absnrd  de« 
formities  of  Borromini^  have  been  very  generally 
copied,  and  after  having  infected  Rome  itself,  have 
spread  over  Italy,  Spain,  and  indeed  almost  every 
region  of  the  world. 

From  the  contemplation  of  this  evil,  which  has 
disfigured  some  of  the  noblest  edifices,  and  squan- 
dered away  the  richest  materials  for  near  three 
centuries,  we  will  ndw  turn  to  the  consideration 


*  Borromini  was  born  io  the  year  1597*  and  died  l6d7. 
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of  the  progregs  of  the  art  at  Rome,  and  follow 
it  in  its  different  stagea.  For  this  purpose  we 
may  divide  the  history  of  Roman  architecture  into 
five  eras^  the  bonndaries  of  which  are  strongly 
marked. 

The  first  era  commences  with  the  kings^  in- 
clndes  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  and  may  be 
considered  as  extending  to  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls.  The  architecture  of  this  period 
was  entirely  Etruscan,  and  its  characteristic  qua- 
lities were  solidity  and  grandeur,  in  both  which 
features  it  resembled  the  Egyptian,  with  less 
gigantic  but  more  graceful  forms.  The  principal 
edifices  of  this  age  were  constructed  by  the  kings, 
and  prove  that  the  foundations  of  Roman  t^ste 
and  Roman  greatness  were  laid  at  the  same  time. 
Of  these  early  monuments  that  seem  formed  for 
eternal  duration,  the  principal  the  Cloaca  Maxiin.a^ 
still  remains,  and  some  massy  traces  of  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Capitol  l^id  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
may  be  seen  under  the  palace  of  the  Senator.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  these  edifices  were  all  of 
public  utility  or  rather  necessity,  and  that  their 
magnificence  was  the  result  and  not  the  object  of 
their  destination. 

The  second  era  commences  with  the  restoration 
of  the  city,  and  extends  to  the  fall  of  the  common- 
wealth. Public  utility  was  still  the  object,  and 
grandeur  still  accompanied  the  progress  of  the  art. 
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The  celebrated  roads,  and  more  celebrated  aqoe- 
dncts^  were  its  first  prodnctions,  and  even  now 
continue  its  noblest  monuments.  A  few  tombs 
pimple  and  solid,  such  as  that  of  Cains  Pablicios 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  and  that  of  tbe 
Scipios  lately  discovered,  with  a  few  temples  now 
disfigured,  such  in  particular  as  that  of  Fortuna 
Virilis,  attest  the  same  manly  taste  though  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

Towards  the  termination  of  this  period  the 
public  temper,  influenced  by  the  luxuries  and  the 
opulence  of  Asia  then  flowing  in  full  tide  into  the 
Republic,  seemed  to  demand  more  splendor  and 
ornament,  and  was  gradually  prepared  for  the  mag- 
nificence and  glory  of  the  third  and  imperial  era^ 
which  opened  with  the  reign  of  Augustus.  As  this 
j)rince  retained  himself  and  encouraged  in  others 
the  simplicity  of  republican  manners^  so  like  his 
uncle  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  other  great  popular 
leaders  before  him,  he  was  content  to  inhabit  a 
plain  unadorned  mansion,  while  he  displayed  all 
his  riches  and  munificence  in  edifices  devoted  to 
public  use*.  Nero  was  the  first  who  ventured  to 
expend  the  public  treasures  in  the  erection  of  an 
imperial  residence;  and  he  built  that  celebrated 
palace  of  which  Pliny ^  relates  some  wonderful 


*  Suet.  Oct.  r^.  t  Lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  15. 
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particulars,  and  which,  from  the  gold  that  shone 
in  snch  profusion  on  every  side,  was  called  Domus 
Aurea  (the  golden  house)*.  His  example,  how- 
ever was  deemed  opposite  to  the  civic  character 
affected  by  the  earlier  emperors,  who,  as  Tacitus 
judiciously  observes,  satisfied  with  the  reality 
avoided  the  parade  of  power.  Hence  Vespasian 
ordered  the  Domus  Aurea  to  be  destroyed,  and  he 
and  bis  immediate  successors,  Titus  and  Domitiau, 
erectied  on  its  site,  various  edifices  of  less  costli- 
ness perhaps,  but  of  equal  magnificence  and  greater 
utility ;  snch  as  the  temple  of  Peace,  the  Thermo: 
called  by  the  name  of  Titus,  and  the  Flavian  am- 
phitheatre or  Coliseum^  &c.  Forums,,  porticos, 
thermae,  triumphal  arches,  and  mausoleums,  still 


*  Suet.  Nero.  31. — ^The  latter  gives  some  curious  details 
of  this  enormous  edifice.  In  the  vestibule  stood  a  colossal 
statue  of  NerOy  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height;  there 
were  three  porticos,  each  a  mile  in  length,  and  supported  by 
three  rows  of  pillars ;  the  garden  seems  to  have  resembled  a 
parky  and  contained  an  immense  piece  of  water,  woods, 
vineyards,  and  pasture  ground,  herds,  and  even  wild  beasts. 
On  the  banks  of  the  lake  rose  various  edifices  that  resembled 
towns.  In  the  palace  itself  the  rooms  were  lined  with  gold, 
gems,  and  mother  of  pearl.  The  ceilings  of  the  dining  rooms 
were  adorned  with  ivory  pannels,  so  contrived  as  to  scatter 
flowers,  and  shower  perfumes  on  the  guests.  The  principal 
banqueting  room  revolved  upon  itself,  representing  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavens;  the  baths  were  supplied  with  salt 
water  from  the  sea,  and  mineral  water  from  Uie  Jlbula  (now 
Solfatara)  near  Tibur. 
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continued  the  favoarite  objects  of  imperial  pride 
and  expense,  and  Rome  daily  increased  in  beanty 
for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  till  the  em* 
pire  was  divided  under  Diocletian,  when  the  seat 
of  the  sovereign  was  translated  to  the  East,  and. 
the  Capital  of  the  world  was  abandoned  to  hostile 
attacks  and  rapacity.  However,  its  decay  was 
slow  and  gradual.  The  solidity  of  its  edifices 
guarded  it  against  the  sudden  devastations  of  time 
or  weather ;  while  the  barbarian  was  often  checked 
in  the  full  career  of  victory,  and  awed  into  reluc- 
tant reverence  by  the  irresistible  majesty  that  stili 
encompassed  the  Imperial  City. 

The  most  remarkable  edifices  erected  during 
the  fourth  long  era,  first  of  declining  taste,  and 
then  of  barbarism,  were  the  chnrches,  the  princi* 
pal  of  which  were  raised  by  Constantine,  and  the 
Christian  emperors,  on  the  model  and  oftentimes 
with  the  very  materials  of  the  ancient  Basilicae. 
Of  these  some  still  remain,  and  display  in  their 
different  appearances,  strong  features  of  the  great- 
ness of  manner  that  still  survived,  and  of  the  bad 
taste  that  too  much  prevailed  in  their  respective 
ages.  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
these  edifices  is  the  construction  of  arches  over 
the  pillars  instead  of  a  regular  entablature,  a  de- 
formity introduced  a  little  before  or  during  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  and  adopted  or  rather  imi- 
tated in  our  modern  arcades.     All  the  buildings 
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that  rose  saccessively  on  the  niina  of  the  ancient 
citj^  so  long  the  sepnlchre  of  Taste  and  of  Beanty, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  centnry^  were  form- 
ed indeed  of  costly  materials^  bnt  these  materials 
were  heaped  together  with  Kttle  regard  to  order, 
proportion,  and  symmetry. 

At  length  a  happier  period  succeeded  in  the 
fifth  era,  the  arts  and  sciences  smiled  once  more 
npon  their  ancient  seat,  and  architects  of  high 
name  and  reputation  succeeded  each  other ;  their 
exertions  were  (»lted  forth  and  rewarded  by  the 
authority  and  munificence  of  Pontiffs ;  they  had 
sites  formed  by  nature  before  them,  and  every 
material  ready  prepared  at  hand.  In  such  cir<- 
cumstances,  and  with  such  models  as  Rome  pre- 
sents on  every  side,  who  wonid  not  have  expected 
to  see  architecture  carried  to  its  highest  perfection, 
and  even  the  ideal  fair  and  beautiful,  so  long  con- 
ceived in  theory,  at  length  realized  in  practice? 
Bnt  such  was  not  the  event.  Architects  imagined 
that  with  so  many  advantages  it  wonId  be  mean 
to  copy,  and  easy  to  surpass  antiquity.  They 
sought  in  the  loxnriancy  of  an  irregular  imagina- 
tion forms  more  fair,  combinations  more  majestic, 
and  even  proportions  more  beautiful  than  the  an- 
cient world  bad  beheld.  They  all  made  the  at- 
tempt ;  they  have  all  failed ;  and  have  proved  by 
their  failure  that  in  the  same  proportion  as  we 
follow  or  abandon  the  ancients,  we  approach  or 
deviate  from  perfection. 
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It  mast  be  acknowledged  however/ notwith- 
standing the  censore  which  I  have  ventured  to  pass 
upon  modern  architecture,  that  it  has  produced 
edifices  splendid,  rich,  and  magnificent,  with  all 
their  defects  inferior  only  to  the  moderns  of  anti* 
quity,  and  still  sufficiently  great  and  numerous' to 
render  Rome  the  first  of  cities.  The  grandeur 
that  results  from  these  modern  structures,  com* 
bined  with  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  monuments, 
induced  a  French  writer*  to  observe,  that  Rome 
is  a  map  of  the  world  in  relievo,  presenting  to -the 
eye  the  united  wonders  of  Asia,  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Greece;  of  the  Roman,  Macedonian,  and  Persian 
empires;  of  the  world  ancient  and  modern  t»    But 


*  Montaigne.  « 

t  This  compliment  is  nearly  copied  Ifirom  Propertius — 

Omnia  Romance  cedent  miracula  terrse ; 

Natura  hie  posuit  quidquid  ubique  fuit : 
Armis  apta  magis  tellus,  quam  commoda  noxae. 

Famam,  Roma,  tuae  non  pudet  historian. 

Lib.  iiuEleg.^i, 

All  the  world's  wonders  to  great  Rome  must  yield : 
Whate'er  the  globe  through  all  its  various  realms 
Contain'dy  is  plac'd  by  bounteous  Nature  here. 
In  arms  illustrious^  but  averse  from  crime. 
Nought  in  her  peerless  history  is  found 
For  Fame  to  blush  at. 

Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  some  other  imperial  mon- 
sters, nearly  deprived  Rome  of  the  eulogium  contained  in  the 
$wo  last  verses. 
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the  glory  of  man,  although  consigned  to  marble 
and  bronze^  is  doomed  to  perish ;  even  those  noble 
features  which  it  was  believed  would  bloom  fpr 
ever  and  confer  immortal  beauty  on  the  city  fondly 
entitled  Eternal,  have,  each  in  its  season,  flourished 
and  faded  away. 

Of  the  five  eras  of  architecture,  four  have  al- 
ready departed,  and  left  vast  and  often  shapeless 
heaps  of  ruins  to  mark  the  spot  where  their  lofty 
structures  once  rose ;  the  fifth  age  is  on  the  de- 
cline ;  some  of  its  proudest  palaces  are  deserted, 
and  not  a  few  of  its  noblest  temples  are  already 
forsaken  and  neglected.  A  century  or  two  will 
probably  strew  the  seven  hills  with  its  splendid 
embellishments,  and  the  future  traveller  may  have 
to  admire  and  to  deplore  the  ruins  of  the  Medi- 
cean  as  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  fragments  of 
pontifical  as  of  imperial  grandeur*. 


*  The  FUla  Manliana,  Villa  Sacchetti,  &c,  are  ia  ruins ; 
Villa  Medici,  Palazzo  Farnese,  Palazzo  Giustiniani,  &c.  &c. 
are  uninhabited,  unfurnished,  almost  abandoned. 

Vos  openim  stratae  molesy  collesque  superbi, 

Queis  modo  nunc  Romae  nomea  inane,  manet; 
Vosque  triumphales  arcus,  cseloque  colossi 

MquaJd,  Pariis  c»sa  columna  jugis : 
JBdita  Pyramidum  fastigia,  templa  deorum, 

Digna  vel  aethereis  amphitheatra  locis : 
Vos  »yi  tandem  attrivit  longinqua  yetustas  1 

Vos  longa  tandem  fata  tolere  die. 

At 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The  contemplation  of  the  ancient  monuments, 
and  the  study  of  Vitrayias,  had  first  excited  atten* 
tion,  and  then,  wakened  a  spirit  of  emalation. 
Bramante  and  Sangallo  began  the  work  of  refor- 
mation with  spirit^  and  at  the  same  time  with  sin- 
gular modesty,  and  a  well-founded  apprehension 
of  the  danger  of  forsaking  the  traces  of  antiquity. 


At  Bomie  £aeadum  magnum  «t  memorabile  oomea 
Tempus  edax  rerum  toUere'non  potuit. 

Nee  poterity  donee  clari  monumenta  vigebunt 
Ingenii,  quae  non  uHa  senecta  rapit. 

C»tem  labuntor  tacko  fugientia  cursu ; 
Calliope  seteraum  yivere  sola  potest. 

Bonamico.  ap.  Fab. 

Ye  prostrate  fiabrics,  and  ye  lofty  hills, 

Iftat  nought  can  boasti  save  Rome's  undying  nanie^t 

Ye  arcs  of  triumph,  and  ye  statues  taU» 

Uplifted  to  the  skies ;  ye  pillars  huge. 

Torn  from  the  entrails  of  the  Parian  rocks ; 

Ye  sacred  temples,  lofty  pyramids. 

And  theatres  that  Heav'a  itself  migbt  clann^ 

Ye  all  are  coaquer'd  by  the  lapse  of  ages  1 

The  fates  bare  brought  at  length  your  day  of  doom. 

But  Time,  the  grare  of  aU  things,  has  not  qnench'd. 

Nor  e'er  shall  quench  the  giovions  name  of  Rottan^ 

While  lliose  great  monuments  of  geniu»  liyei 

Which  yeara  can  never  wither  uor  destroy. 

All  other  mortal  works  must  pass  Biwmy ; 

The  Muse  alone  exults  in  endless  youth. 
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Peruzzi  and  BaffaeUo  pnrgned  the  work  with  equal 
intelligence  but  more  boldness.     The  principles  of 
Vitravins  were  reduced  into  a  system,  and  adapted 
to  modern  edifices  by  PaUadio.    So  far  there  was 
mnch  to  praise,  and  little  to  criticise  in  the  new 
system.     Bat  the  genins  of  Michael  Angelo,  snb» 
Kmei  daring,  and  impatiait  of  control,  is  accused 
of  deviating  from  antiqnity  and  of  introducing  in- 
novations, which,  copied  and  exaggerated  by  his 
followers,  soon  degenerated  into  defects,  and  be* 
came  at  length  the  bane  of  the  art  itself  in  the 
following  cmtury,  when  the  check  of  his  authority 
was  removed,  and  the  impulse  only  which  fafe  bad 
given,  remained.   The  defects  of  the  style  to  which 
this  great  man  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise,  and 
which  Borromini  finally  carried  to  the  very  height 
of  deformity  and  folly,  are  principally  the  follow- 
ing:— 1.  Pillars   that   support  nothing,  that  are 
coupled  together,  or  hid  in  niches  and  recesses.— 
2.  The  repetition  of  the  same  order  on  a  different 
scale,  or  the  introduction  of  another  order  in  the 
same  story  or  on  the  same  plane. — 3.  The  same 
order  carried  through  different  stories  and  the  con- 
sequent confusion  of  proportions.— -4.  Multiplicity 
of  pedestals  and  pilasters. — 5.  Prodigality  of  orna- 
meDt8v-*-6.  Breaks,  interruption,  or  waving  of  the 
cornice.-^7.  Profusion  of  pediments,  and  pediments 
of  various  forms,  such  as  curves,  semicircles^  arcs 
of  circles,  advancing,  receding,  &e.-^8.  Abuse  of 
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the  rustic— 9*  The  introdnction  of  low  stories, 
called  Mezzaninij  and  little  windows  between  the 
principal  stories. —  1 0.  The  protuberance  of  colnmns 
in  the  shaft. — 1 1.  Maltiplication  of  slips  of  columns 
and  pilasters,  with  portions  of  capitals  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  angles  of  edifices.  Though  many 
more  might  be  mentioned,  these  are  suflSicient  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  censure  passed  by 
the  rigid  admirers  of  antiquity  on  the  modem 
style ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  if  greatness  of  manner 
consist  in  presenting  few,  and  those  essential  parts 
to  the  eye,  the  more  breaks,  interruptions,  and 
divisions  there  are,  the  more  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  must  tend  to  littleness  and  deformity*. 


THE  ROMAN  GOVERNMENT, 

Of  the  Roman  government  the  reader  may 
expect  some  account,  although  ere  these  pages 
become  public,  that  government  may  cease  to 
exist ;  all  that  can  be  said  of  it  at  present  is,  that 
though  despotic  and  above  all  control,  it  is  exer- 


*  To  enlarge  upon  this  subject  is  the  business  of  a  pro- 
fessed architect,  whose  observation  might  easily  enable  him 
to  fill  an  useful  and  entertaining  volume  on  the  subject.  It 
is  a  pity  that  some  gentleman  of  the  profession,  whose  mind 
has  been  enlarged,  and  whose  taste  has  been  matured  by  tra- 
veUing,  does  iiot  undertake  the  work.  > 
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Qised  by*  dae  Pontiff  with  inildneM^  and  anhmitted* 
to  by  the  people  with  rtopect.    The  tfacred  chu*, 
meter  of  the  biBhop  ioflqences  both  the  sovereign: 
md  the  subject.    The  love  and  revterence  with: 
which  it  iQspires  the  latter  may  be  psefol ;  hot  its 
efects  on  the  former  are  perhaps  less  beneficial, 
aa  the  justice  of  the  priace  is  often  suspended, 
and  sometimes  defeated  by  the  indulgence  of  the* 
paaton    But  of  this  inconvenience  we  ought  not 
to  complain ;  it  is  not .  now^  nor  ever  was  it,  ^ 
C09imoo  or  characteristic  defect  of  any  govern-* 
ment,,  and  few  sovereigns  recqrded  in  history  are 
reproached  with  want  of  severity.    The  worst  con- 
sequences of  pure  unmixed  monarchy,  the  general 
indolence  which  it  inspires,  and  the  lethargy  in 
which  it  involves  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by 
excluding  the  nation  from  all  share  in  the  maos^e- 
ment  of  its  own  interests,  are  felt  without  doubt 
in  the  Roman  territory,  but  perhaps  in  a  less  degree 
than  in  other  countries  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  perverted  system.    The  government  is  elec- 
tive; promotion  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon 
talents  and  virtues,  and  consequently  there  is  a 
stimulus  to  exertion,  and  a  scope  for  honorable 
ambition;    moreover   many  salutary  regulations 
have  been  made  by  the  present  Pontiff,  and  Bome 
vague  reports  have  been  circulated,  and  have  ex- 
cited a  hope  that  he  intends  to  establish  a  senate, 
and  to  govern  his  states  by  their  advice  and  with 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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their  'COMamnce.  Sach  a  step,  the  retnk  ol  an 
eiiligbteiied  policy,  woold  oontribote  more  to  the' 
prosperity  of  Rome  and  to  the  independence  and 
union  of  Italy,  than  all  the  edifices  he  can  erect  at 
home,  and  all  the  allianees  he  can  contract  abroad* 
Bnt  this  report  is  probably  the  effhsion  of  patriot- 
ism, or  perhaps  the  modest  expression  of  the  pnblfe 
wish  and  opinion.  Bat  be  it  as  it  may,  Rome  is 
now  under  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  French  nrier ; 
no  change  can  take  place  without  his  approbation, 
and  the  amelioration  of  its  government,  most  nn^ 
donbtedly,  forms  no  part  of  his  system. 

As  for  the  origin  of  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Popes  it  may,  without  any  reference  to 
imperial  donations  real  or  imaginary,  be  most 
honorably  and  firmly  established  on  the  free  eon- 
sent  of  a  gratefal  and  admiring  people*.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Goths,  when  the  arms  of  the 
Eastern  Emperors  had  reconquered,  bnt  were  in- 
capable of  protecting  Italy;  when  the  incursions 
and  menaces  of  the  Lombards  kept  the  city  in 
constant  alarm,  and  pestilence  and  famine  preyed 
npon  it,  the  Romans  naturally  tnmed  their  eyes 

•  •  • 

to  their  bisbopft,  and  found  in  tbem  the  support 
which  they  had  vainly  solicited  from  their  sove- 
reigns.   The  Pontifis  had  till  that  period  been  as 


Gibbon. 
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.jeininent  for  tbeit  virtues  wfv  tbeir  itmioi),  and 
when  forced  by  poblic  distress  to  take  a  coosid^* 
able  share  in  the  administration  of  the  state,  they 
dispkyed  a  pradence  eqoal  to  their  sanctity^  aod 
a  benevolence  as  extensive  as  the  possessions  of 
the  Roman  church,  even  when  augmented  by 
their  owo  private  fprtiinos*.  We  see  tbeit)  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  protecting 
.Romd  on  one  side  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Ix>mbftrds,  and  securing  it  on  the  other  from  the 
rapacity  and  teeaohery  of  the  Exhrchs,  repairing  its 
walls,  feeding  its  inhabitants,  engaging  distant 
princes  in  its  interests,  anid  finally  restoring  the 
majesty  6f  its  same  in  the  new  einpu-e.  Rome 
indeed  seems  to  owe  her  existence  to  her  Pontiffs, 
and  had  not  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  replaced  the 
Ihrone  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  seat  of  empire 
become  the  sanctuary  of  religion,  Rome  would 
probably  bd,ve  sunk  into  a  heap  of  uninhabited 
rbins,  and  left  to  posterity  nothing  more  than  the 
fukistling  cf  a  mighty  ttame. 

From  the  re-establishment  of  the  Westena 
Empire  to  the  tenth  century  the  Popes  employed 
tbeir  influence  in  opposing  the  growing  power  of 


*  li  the  reader  wishes  to  know  how  great  were  the  exer^ 
tionsy  how  extensive  the  charities^  how  active  the  patriotism 
of  the  Popes  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  he  need  only 
peruse  the  epistles  of  Gregory  ths  Great. 
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tlie  Saracens^  and  ifi^  protecting  tlie  coasts  of  Italy 
and  the  Capital  itself  against  the  predatory  in- 
cursions of  those  barbarians.  Shortly  after  com- 
menced their  contests  with  the  German  Caesars, 
contests  which  arose  more  perhaps  from  Roman 
pride  and  a  rooted  hatred  to  Transalpine,  that  h, 
in  their  eyes,  barbarian  domination,  than  from 
prelatical  arrogance ;  the  cause  to  which  they  are 
very  generally  and  very  confidently  attributed. 
That  such  arrogance  existed  Is  indeed  sufficiently 
evident,  and  that  it  operated  as  a  very  active  prin- 
ciple is  equally  clear ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  insolent  claims  of  universal  dominion 
advanced  by  Gregory  VII.  did  not  originate  as 
much  from  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  Roman,  as  from 
the  ambition  of  the  Pontiff!  Certain  it  is,  that 
this  extraordinary  personage  seemed  better  formed 
to  fill  the  imperial  throne  than  the  pontifical  "chair, 
Bud  that  if  he  had  been  a  prince  only  and  not  a 
bishop,  he  might,  with  such  a  daring  and  intrepid 
spirit,  have  restored  the  grandeur  of  the  empire 
and  fixed  its  seat  once  more  on  the  seven  hills. 

But  however  we  may  censure  the  Popes  as 
ecclesiastics  in  these  bloody  and  destructive  quar«> 
rels ;  as  princes  and  as  Romans  they  may  claim 
our  indulgence,  as  they  struggled  against  foreign 
influence,  and  finally  succeeded  in  freeing  Italy 
from  the  yoke  of  a  German,  that  is,  a  barbariai) 
^nd  absentee  ruler.    The.  disputes  of  ,the  Popeq^ 
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with  the  bfirons  and  the  Reman'  people  were» 
foooded  da  the  just  opposition  of  a  6rin  govevn* 
ment^' to  the  arrogance  and  tbe  tyranny  of  aa 
aristocratic  body  on  tbe  one  side,  and  to  tbe  licen- 
tidnsness  of  a  turbulent  populace  on  tbe  other ;  but 
Rome  has  just  cause  to  deplore  and  to  condemn' 
tbe  folly  and  tbe  perversity  of  her  pastorsi  when 
tbiey  forsook  ber  venerable  walls,  and  instead  of 
discharging  ia'  tbe  Vatican  tbe  sublime  duties  of 
prince  and  of  pastor^  submitted  to  while  away 
their  unprofitable  days  in  voluntary  exile,  alter- 
nately the  instruments  and  tbe  victims  of  FrencU 
intrigue  and  sunbition«.  > 

Of  all  tbe  disasters  that  befel  Rome  in  tbe  long 
series  of  her  eventful  history,  this,  perhaps,  was 
the  most  pernicious  both  in  its  immediate  effects 
and  distant  consequences ;  and  to  it  may  be  as« 
cribed  tbe  degradation  of  tbe  noblest  monuments^ 
th6  depopulation  of  the  Capital  and  its  neighs 
borbood^  and  tbe  multiplicity  of  evils  that  anarchy 
and  tyranny  never  fail  to  bring  in  their  train. 
These  evils  continued  to  operate,  as  is  natural  in 
political  as  well'  as  physical  distempers,  long  after 
their  efficient  causes  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  tbe. 
Popes^  during  many  ages  after  their  re-establish- 
ment in  Rome,  bad  to  struggle  with  tbe  restless 
and  unbridled  passions  excited  by  the  guilt  or 
the.  folly  of  their  absentee  predecessors.  Sixtua 
QuintufiT  at  length  sucteeded  in  tbe  arduous  an-« 
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dertaking^  and  after  having  broken  the  dtnbborn' 
spirit  of  the  barons^  and  tamed  the  people  to  sinb- 
mission,  restored  order,  peace,  and  indostry  in  this' 
Roman  states. 

From  this  period  Rome  rapidlj  increased  ill 
prosperity,  riches,  and  population,  and  became 
the  seat  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  centre  of  po- 
litical negotiation,  and  not  nnfreqnently,  of  courtly 
intrigue.  Most  of  the  succeeding  Popes  did  not 
fail  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  tram^aits 
tions  of  the  times,  sometimes  indeed  as  mediators,' 
a  character  well  becoming  the  common  Father  of 
Christians,  but  too  frequently  as  parties  concerned, 
with  a  view  to  national  interests  or  to  family  ag- 
grandizement* Their  conduct  in  this  respect, 
though  little  conformable  to  the  principles  of  their 
profession,  was  however  very  advantageous  to 
their  territories,  as  it  brought  wealth  to  the  in* 
habitants,  and  reflected  lustre  on  a  bity,  at  the 
same  tim'e  the  metropolis  of  the  christian  woriif 
and  the  Capital  of  an  eictensive  Mid.  flourishing^ 
country. 

The  reformsition  produced  .at  the  time  little  or 
no  diminution  of  the  temporal  greatness  and  cOn-*' 
sideration  of  the  Popes ;  so  little  indeed  that,  in 
the  century  following  that  event,  Rome  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a  splendor  and  prosperity  ncM!  wit- 
nessed within  her  walU  since  the  fall  of  the  em-^ 
pire.     H^nee,  a  judicious  historian  has  observed) 
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ll»t  if  PyrrhM*  ambassador  could  with  propriety 
€aU  the  Roman  senate  in  his  time  a  congress  of 
kings *^  a  similar  appellation  might  with  eqnal  Ve^ 
rarity  be  aj^^litd  to  the  modem  senate  of  Kome 
die  collegie  of  cardinals^  during  the  seirenteentii 
century.  That  assembly  wis^  strictly  speakings 
cottiposed  of  princes,  the  sons>  nepheWs^  brothtfS^ 
or  nncles  of  the  first  sovereigiis  in  Europe  \  nrak 
who  not  nnfrequently,  as  statesmen  and  ministers^ 
liad  hdMr  the  reins  :of  empire  at  home>  or  as  am^ 
baafsadors^  represented  their  royal  relatives  abroad. 
They  dther  generally  resided  or  frequently  assenii- 
bled  at  Rome^  not  only  to  discharge  their  duties 
about  the  person  of  the  Pontiff^  but  to  sdpport  the 
interests  of  their  respective  courts;  and  in  order 
to  attain  this  qlgect  the  more  efieotoaUy,  they  dis- 
played, a  spUndolr  and  a  magnificenGe  nearly  royal. 
The  dSiDersof  their  hoAsehold  were  often  nobles 
•of' high  niiik}  their  seeretaries.and  dMlpfetne  were 
nen  of  talents^  and  bostness  i  a  long  trun  of 
gf^rdS)  servaMsy  and  retainers  attended  their  per- 
-sons  wheii  they  appeared  in  public,  kni  the  blaae 
-of  tbepufplb  in  itself  sio  daxsling,  was  beigbtened 
by  all  the  adventitious:  drcnmstances  of  births 
power,  and  opulence*  The  >  union  of  so^  many  il- 
jtistrious i  per&onagesV'  .vyii%  with'  each  other  ih 
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telmt^'ftfid  magntfioence^  gave  Rotne  the  appter^ 
imce  of  an  univerBal  coart,  wbere  aU  the  sove-^ 
re^hs  of  Eanope  were  asseflobkd  to  di^^uss  the 
general  interests  of  Gbristendom/  afid  to  dispfasj 
dieir  rival  gbtJes  in  peace  and  secarity.  Such 
ja^eed  was-  ite  state  •  under  ^  the  Pontiffs /of  the 
JBor^kesCy  JSorftertmaad  Pan^  families,  as  it  had 
Jbeen  heficme  nndisr  those. of  the  Medicean  and  Faiw 
^esiah  houses ; .  nor  is  it  woniderfal  if  at  Such  pe^ 
Eiods'  of iglory  it-  should ;  have  recalled  to'  Ihe  tne- 
iaory  of  the  spectators  the  repnblicaa  era'  when 
Poiapey  aod  Caasar,  Craasns  and  Lueolltis  were 
seen  to  parade  the  streets  and  foraQi>  siitrbtinded 
by  their  friends  and  clients. 
.  From  this  epoch  the  character  of  the  Pontiffs 
becatne  moreepiscopal-and  pacific ;' oectpied witb 
the  govermnent  of  the  Catholic  chnrdi  over  wbic^ 
they  preside,  and  .with  the  civil  a^iaistratioo  of 
their  awn  territories  sufiieientiy  extebsive:  to  .aiw 
Igrosis  tbeinatmo^t  attention,  they  tseem  to  have 
lost  sight:  of,  foreign  or  at  \emty  of  tdiramoHtane 
politics:,  and  hate,  pnly.'interfepred^  as  lar  aa.do- 
^cendy.  f^rhutled  or  necessity  re^ined^  thepr  mt^v- 
.poaitiotu  Tfaeipfottdtiess  for  their  families,  a  de- 
fect pardonable  ia  Ail  old'  man,  has,,  where  it  may 
.have  exiatedy  betrayed  them  perhaps  into  >  hasty 
promotions,  but  has  seldom  engaged  them  as  for- 
merly, in  mischievous  projects  of  aggrandizement. 
The  arts  and  sciences  have  at  all  times,  but  par* 
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lidilarly  Sarmg  ifhie  Skitter  >  cehtavtes^   met 
their  special  encoaragement ;  and  'Romeyealivened 
by  tbdr  eonstaiU  presence^  embeliiftbed  by  their 
«miH&c0Dce,  and  fed  by  theprodQce^dfaeyeral  cc&* 
teasive,  poptildiis,  and  weH  calttvaied  pifoviDe0ft^ 
had  'gradually  renamed  her  robes  of  glory;- and 
beg^n  to  promise  herself  once  more  the  retnm  of 
eim,  jdigmty,  and  permanent  prosperity.    She  had 
Jbeeii  great  eTen  io  berfall,  and  venerable  in  her 
disasters. .  She  had  ceased  to  be  the  mistress-  of 
the  world  in  arms^  but  she  still  remained  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world  in  arts ;  she  was  no  longer  the 
capital  ibiit  she  was  the  metropolis  of  Enrope^  not 
the  residence  of  the  first  sovereign^  but  the  see  of 
the  first  paston    She  had  not  been  subjected  to 
almvery *  as  Athens ;  she  had  not  been  reduced  to  a 
iieap  of  roins   as  Babylon.      She   still  I'eigned, 
widowed,  but  independent ;  and  still  claimed  and 
aojoyed.  the  veneratioq-  of  kirigs  asd  of  ntftions. 
Without'  fleets  or  armies  she  reposed  in  fearless 
tranquillity :  public  reverence,  more  mighty  than 
military  power,  ooverediier  bead  with  an  invisible 
i£gis,  guarded  bet  frontiers,  and  secured  her  re* 
pose*.     Even  the  nations  which  bad  forsaken  her 


*  Forti  eserciti  allor  ti  arraaro ;  ed  ora ,  •  •  • 
T'arma  U  rispetto.  Fiiicaia.  Cann*  xx. 

Then  niigbty  antties  guarded  thee,  aad  ii#to 
]iefl|>eol  and  isy'seiieeaie  tby  sure  proUbtion« 
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Gooimniiioiiy  and  in  daya  6f  irritatioQ  had  deied 
the  thunders  of  her  falmin^ting  Ponti&^  noir 
looked  towards  her  with  respect,  and  beheld  with 
affection  and  reverence  the  benevolence,  the  sane*- 
ttty,  and  the  hmnility  of  her  pastors  *.  Soch  was 
tho  8]tmte  of  Rome  during  the  eighteenth  ceatory  i 
a  state  happy  in  the  present  enjoyment  of  peaces 
plenty,  and  increasing  improvement,  and  big  with 
th(4  hopes  of  future  add  aecniniilating  proqmityi 
The  Freficfa  invasion  closed  the  tceeerf*.    . 


*  A  patsiq^e  froAi  a  spee^b  of  Mr.  Pitt  ifMty  •ejtplMa  this 
obseryatioD.  Alluding  to  the  suppression  of  the  paptd  ^o^- 
vemment  by  the  fitgents  of  Bonaparte,  he  says,  a  transaction 
ttecarmpanied  by  outrages  and  intuits  towards  the  pious  and  te- 
t^erubh  fiofi^f,  m  ifii<e( <{f  iMe  ioneltfy;  q/*  hid  u^fi,  «itil  Ms  iSl^ 

* 

su^ied'p^ri^  i^ his  character,  which  even  to  a  proiesfrnt^  see^ 
liardly  short  of , the  guilt  0/  sacrilege. — Speech  of  Mr,  Pitt, 
Rb.  3,  1800.  . 

.  .  :t  Hsreit  may  net  be  iitt{MropBr  to  maitiDn^  dlaliweifrcat 
(July  sa,  1809)  to  Frescatt,.  to.  pny  our  resp^olif  to  Ganlis^ 
Yorky  Mrho  receives  all  English  visitanjts  with  cordial  hospi- 
ktity.  '  It  is  impossible  t6  behbid'  this  princ^  without  emo- 
tion r  he  Is  in 'the  seveutj^^sebond  ysaf  ofkiit '^^  etocfb 
mich,  Hut  KSfains  t  glow  oC^^al)^  ^^4  iMt>)weM|  the  te^ 
;aiains  of  early  beauty^  in  his  countenance;  he  talks  fnglish 
with  ease  and  accuracy,  and  seems  to  speak  it  with  pleasure. 
There  is,  however,  in  his  pronunciatioUj  as  may  easily  be 
supposed,  somewhat  of  that  thickness  or  heaviness  which  is 
observabl'e  in'  the  accent  of  Englishmen  who  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  coliyerse  with  for^ignerd  blifly^  fiis  manners, 
though  digni^d,  are  easy  asd  unalfeeted.  He  speaks  of 
England- witbxvarm  aifection*.  and  to  employ  his  pwii  ezpres- 
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'     ^The  reader  may  expect  sottie  account  of  the 
eondact  of*  the  fef>ilb)icaD  army  Mrbile  in  possei- 


sion»  is  always  happy  lb  see  his  countrymen,  for  he  glories  in 
being  a  Brtlmi*  His  g^neiosity  to  his  attendtints  ef  ^verjr  itf* 
BCMnination  is  boundiess;  heiiee  they  all  flovridb  ubderhiii 
iiifliieHce»  and  socm  grow  up  into  fortune  and  independence* 
The  poor  of  bis  diocese  bless  his  benevolence,  and  owe  to 
tiie  chality  of  their  pastor  a  degree  of  comfort.  Which  tlf^  in^ 
habitantB  of  fefw  towns  in  Italy  are  too  fortunate  e4  to  enjoy* 
He  resides  atR-eteatif  and  seldom  tisits  Bome>  nnless  wlieil 
some  public  fancttoa  requires  his  presence  as  Dean  of  tht 
Sacred  College,  Atchpriest  of  iSt.  Felei^s^  or  Ohancellor  of 
llie  Aonan  Ohnnsh*  He  passes  his  mornings  in  his  catbe* 
dral,  and  in  die  library  of  his  senunary>  where  he  transakisU 
bustsess  with  his  clergy,  and  wbere  about  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  he  receiTes  the  visits  of  such  persons  of  rank,  ot 
foreigners,  tis  co^ie  to  wait  upon  him.  He  soon  dismisses 
them,  and  if  Bttglish,  sendi  his  carriage  to  convey  them 
to  such  places  as  they  miiy  choose  to  visit  in  the  neigbbor<> 
hood.  About  one  he  drives  out  himself,  and  returning  at 
two  dines-  with  his  fmmly  and  guests,  always  pfocing  this 
Eng^h  near  Irim,  and  addf^ssing  his  conversa^n  to  them 
widi  visible  teomplnoency.  ll^is  table  is  served  plentifully; 
but  without  any  affectation  either  of  magnificence  or  simpli- 
city. Abontfottr  o'dook  he  wiflidmws-,  and  actwrdiog  to  the 
Itetimi  ouiltjOlDi  repoiies  fbr  'Some  lime  ^  after  which  he  re- 
turns to  business,  and  feially  terminates  the  day  with  the  a(;« 
cMstemed  acte  of  dev6tion.  •   ' 

8ttch  is  the  otdihary  t^ttor  of  ^e  Oardiu^'s  life,  plain* 
ilseAll,  and  iimralBed,  and  I  doubt  much  whether  liis  dayil 
would  have  flowed  so  smoothly  had  bis  brother?s  daring  at* 
tempt  succeeded;  and  placed  him  on  the  steps  of  the  throb^ 
of  Great  Britain.  Disappointment  or  failure  in  this  enter^ 
prize  can  therefore  scarce  be  considered  by  him  as  a  misfop- 
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»i(nn  <of  RoHie^  and  of  the  conseqaetice^  of  their 
invasion.    Od  the  Brat  of  these  topics  little  need 


tune;  eiipeeiaUy  as  the  dignities  which  he  enjoyed  in  various 
ooiuitries^  and  the  pensions  which  he  received  from  die 
Bourbon  princes^  not  only,  raised  him  above  want,  but  en*- 
abUd  him  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  title  and  family  with 
sufficient  splendor.  Some  pretend  that  his  income  anaounted 
to  fotty»  but  otheis  mxMre  ii^oderate  calcidiate.  it;  at  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  a-year;  a  sum  fully  adequata^paHieulariy 
in  Italy,  to  ^11  the  purposes  of  episcopal,  .charily  and  ..of 
l^cely  magnificence.  Bat  the  consequences  of  Ihe  French 
ir^yplfitiQin^.fi  revolution  which  has  cost  the  human  species 
soi>i9»any.t6ars»  and  so  much  bl<^d»  reached  the  v^aemblis 
cardinali  drove  him  from  his  See,  jstripthiin  at  once  of  his 
whole  income,  and  sent  him  in  his  old  age  a  needy  wanderer, 
i^  seek  for  refqge  in  Austria,  in  Corfu,  and  in  Sicily.  He  re^ 
^tes  his  adventures  during  this  distressing  period  with  satis-* 
faction,  and  enlarges  upon  them  as  afetorite  toi^cof.eon'- 
versf^tion.  In  this  state  oi  esjle  and  dejection  he  wassud^ 
denly  relieved  by  the  weU-timed  but  unexpected  generosity, 
of  his  illustrious  relation,  our  gracious  Sotereign.  Geotga 
the  Third  accustomed  to  deeds  of  benevolence,  distinguishes 
every  month  of  his  hon<Hrable  life  by  some  act  of  g^ein>sity« 
3ut  never  did  he  conf^  a  bejteiit  with  better  graoe,  or  place 
it  to  more  advantage..  A  pension  of.  four  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  paid  in  advance^  relieved  the  Cardinal  from  thepit>s-i 
pect  of  present  want,  and ,  placed  him  above  the  reach  of 
future  distress.  The  nation,  I  iiiay  venture  to  assert,  ap-^ 
plauded  the  generosity  qf  its  sovereign^  whUe  I  QaA  assure 
jthe  public,  that  the.  Cardinal ioeb  .and  ej|pr^9s#Sf  the  moa$ 
grateful  acknowledgment,  and  glories  in  owing  to  his  .coiuv* 
try  only  his  present  comfort  and  indepeodencew  He  is,  as  is 
ii^ell  known,  the  last  of  the  illustrious  line  of  the  ^tuacts^ 
wbicb>  elevated  in  all  it^  braDcbes,  and  pecu^a];ly'fui^;:tunat9 
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be  said;  the  public  papers  have  git^n  vwyovm 
details,  and  where  they  are  silent,  there  are  ac-^ 
connts  in  every  body's  hands  that  make  up  the 
deBciencv.  From  these  we  learn  that  the  beha* 
vitmr  of  the  soldiery  and  subalterns  was  in  general 
civil  and  orderly,  but  that  of  the  generals  and 
their  immediate  dependents  in  the  highest  degree 
insolent  and  rapacious*  For  this  assertion,  we  have 
the  best  authority,  that  of  the  army  itself,  ex- 
pressed, first,  in  B  representation  to  Massena^  then 
commander,  and  next  in  an  address  to  the  citixena 
of  Rome,  published  the  SSd  and  S4tfa  Febraary^ 
1798. 

With   regard   to  the  public  plunder  of  the 
chnrches  and  pontifical  palaces,  as  also  of  some 


In  some,  has  never  sunk  either  into  meanness  or  contempt, 
and  will  terminate  ere  long  its  chequered  career  in  religious 
dignity  and  virtuous  resignation^. 

*  Thte  Cardinal's  defects  «re  those  of  his  rank  and  age ; 
fond  of  the  ancient  glories  of  his  family,  he  delights  in  the 
sound  of  royalty,  and  is  offended  if  the  title  of  royal  highness 
be  not  frequently  used  by  those  who  speak  to  him;  a  title 
which,  as  grandson  to  a  king  of  Great  Britain,  he  perhaps, 
has  a  right  to  claim.  Prince  Augustus,  while  at  Rome,  fre- 
quently Visited  the  Cardinal,  and  with  that  delicate  politeness 
which  distinguishes  the  present  race  of  British  princes,  gra-< 
tified  his  eminence's  ear  with  the  frequent  introduction  of  the 
favorite  epithet.  Some  unrelenting  revolutionists  may  per- 
haps condemn  this  piece  of  innocent  flattery,  but  men  of 
feeling  and  men  of  the  world  will  unite  in  applauding  it. 
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private  booses^  many  of  the  oiasterpieces  in  sta^ 
toary  and  painting  were  sent  to  Paris^  a  valuable 
collection  of  gold  medals  dispersed,  several  ines- 
timable manuscripts  purloined,  and  without  doubt 
much  mischief  done  in  every  respect.     But  when 
the  reader  recollects  that  there  are  sixty  tliousand 
ancient  statues  in  Rome,  that  of  most  of  the  mas«* 
terrneces  in  paiming  that  have  been  earned  away, 
there  are  mosaic  cc^ies  superior  in  coloring  and 
duaration  to  the  originals ;  nay,  that  the  first  of 
paintings^  those  which  form  the  very  school  of  the 
art  itself,  are  imprest  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican, 
and  may  indeed  be  disfigured  but  cannot  be  r^-r 
moved ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  models  of  modem 
skill  and  the  monuments  of  antiquity  stand  yet 
untouched,  be  will  agree  with  me  that  so  far  the 
evil  is  neither  very  great  nor  irreparable.     Rome 
is  still  the  seat  of  the  a.rts ;  and  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  the  architect,  must  frequent  its  schools, 
if  they  wish  to  attain  perfection  and  aim  at  any 
reputation.     I  mean  not  to  excuse,  much  less  de- 
fend, the  atrocious  deed  of  the  French  government 
or  the  conduct  of  its  generals.    Hpvv  far  such  acts 
of  plunder  are  justifiable  even  in  a  legitimate  war, 
carried  on  according  to  the  lenient  maxims  of  mo- 
dern times,  I  know  not ;  but  neither  Louis  XIV, 
nor  Louis  XV.  thus  pillaged  the  libraries^  galleries, 
or  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding 
the  allurement  which  the  works  of  Vandyke  and 
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Rubens  held  oat  to  them,  particularly  at  Brussels 
and  Antwerp.  Nor  did  Frederic  of  Prussia,  though 
passionately  fond  of  picturesi  and  not  easily  con- 
trolled by  considerations  of  justice  and  humanity^ 
take  from  the  gallery  of  Dresden  one  painting,  not 
even  the  Notte*  of  Corr^gio,  notwithstanding  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  that  masterpiece.  But 
the  war  which  the  French  waged  on  Rome  (I  may 
add,  on  Venice,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  &c«  &c.) 
was  an  unprovoked  attack,  a  speculation  of  rapa* 
eity,  an  act  of  wanton  violence^  an  abuse  of  con* 
fidence,  and  a  cowardly  stratagem,  where  every 
means  had  been  employed  first  to  deceive,  and 
then  overturn  an  unsuspecting  and,  as  they  them- 
selves at  their  first  entrance  into  Rome  called  it, 
a  friendly  government.  In. such  a  ruffian  aggres- 
sion, for  it  merits  not  the  appellation  of  war,  every 
subsequent  deed  of  rapacity  is  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  every  life  sacrificed  to  usurpa- 
tion  is  a  murder. 

The  example  of  the  Romans  has,  I  know,  been 
adduced  in  justification  or  at  least  in  extenuation 
of  this  national  felony.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Romans  did  not  take  one  statue  from  the 
Greeks  during  the  first  war,  nor  even  the  second, 
till  the  Etolians  and  their  allies  bronght  down 


Night. 
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upon .  themselves  a  relaotant  and  long-suspended 
chastisement*  In  the  next  place^  this  high-minded 
and  generous  people  never  by  pablic  authority 
compelled  the  Greeks  to  surrender  the  nlaster- 
pieces  that  adorned  their  cities ;  they  never  entered 
as  friends  and  acted  as  enemies ;  they  never  em^ 
ployed  cunning  and  intrigue^  to  deceive  their  ene- 
mies^ but  open  declaration  to  caution  them,  and 
power  and  wisdom  to  subdue  them.  The  destruc-*: 
lion  of  Corinth^  was  a  signal  act  of  vrageance 
justifiable  by  the  laws  of  war  as  then  admitted ; 


*  That  very  Mummias,  who  destroyed  Corinth,  rebuilt 
the  tempte  of  Jupiter  on  or  near  the  site  of  that  city,  erected 
a  brass  statue  to  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  embellishment  of  the  temple  of  Delphi.  In. 
fact,  Uie  Romans  were  so  far  from  depriving  the  cities  which 
fell  under  their  power  of  their  statues  and  public  ornaments, 
that  they  even  restored  to  the  owners  those  which  had  been 
carried  away.  Thus  when  Scipio  took  and  destroyed  Car- 
thage, he  restored  to  the  Sicilian  cities  the  various  articles, 
and  particularly  the  statues  and  paintings,  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians, a  cruel  pilfering  people,  had  deprived  them  of.  He 
extended  this  benefit  not  to  Italy  only,  as  that  was  just  and 
natural,  but  even  to  Africa,  and  directed  that  every  <^om- 
munity  should  be  allowed  to  resume  all  the  articles  of  public 
property  which  it  could  identify. — Liv.  Supp,  li.  50. 

We  find  moreover,  that  so  late  as  the  era  of  Pliny,  when 
Greece  had  felt  not  the  resentment  of  Sylla  only,  but  the 
madness  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  the  different  cities 
were  in  possession  of  several  of  the  masterpieces  which  had 
distinguished  them  at  an  earlier  period — Plin.  Nat,  Hist 
lib,  xxxiv.  &  XXXV. 
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but  yet  it  uras  more  the  act  of  the  general  than*  oP 
the  Romftfi  people,  and  not  altogether  sanetiotied' 
by  the  senate*.    When  the  Romang  became  cor- 
rupt, their  praetoni  and  pro-constils  were  often; 
personally  unjust ;  htd  never  was-  such  pillage  pnb^ 
lidy  authorised  till  the  fnazims  of  Roman  justice' 
were  neglected,  and  the  majesty  of  public  rale  w^$ 
ahiSBed  and  turned  into  an  instrument  of  tyranny 
by  the  emperors.  The  French  since  the.  reTolutton- 
have  indeed  often  compared  themselves  to  the 
Romans ;  bat  the  resemblance  is  only- in  vice ;  here 
indeed  they  surpassed  the  original-f*.     . 

Bat  to  eome  to  the  consequences  of  the  l^rencfa' 
invasion;  the  evil  here  is  af  very  different,  and' 
indeed  of  very  alarming  magnitude.  In  the  6rst^ 
ptace^  they  have  separated  the  opulent  city  and 
tierfitory  of  Bologna,  and  almost  all  the  Adriatic^ 
QMist  from  the  Roman-  slate^  thus  retrenching  near 
one*hatf  of  its  income^  and  one-third  of  its  popa^ 
ktion;  a  defalcation  which  must  considerably  affect 
the  dignity  and  resources  of  the  capital,  atid  coti ' 
^UMtly  reduce-  the  number  of  its  inhabitants* 
In  the  next  place,  by  the  enormous  coutribation^ 


*  tlbero '  hints  eensure  of  this  act  of  sererity;^— De 
qffA.lh. 

t  Nero,  it  is  true,  took  Jive  /lundred  statues  from  Greeca 
io  the  course  of  his  reign  (fourteen  years).  The  French  took 
twice  as  many  from  Italy  in  one  year. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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which  they  raised,  they  annihilated  the  credit,  and 
swallowed  np  the  income  of  the  state,  bnrthened 
the  rich  with  debt,  and  deprived  the  poor  of  em- 
ployment. The  fall  of  pnblic  credit  occasioned  the 
rain  of  the  greater  part  of  the  hospitals,  schools, 
and  charitable  establishments,  which,  generally 
speaking,  derived  their  income  from  the  apostolical 
exchequer*  However  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  exer- 
tions of  government,  might  perhaps  repair  even 
this  evil ;  and  it  is  said  that  Cardinal  Ruffb,  by  an 
improved  system  of  finance,  by  the  suppression  of 
exemptions,  and  by  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
burthens,  has  already  made  a  very  considerable 
progress  towards  that  desirable  object. 

But  another  and  greater  evil  still  remains.  A 
secret  and,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  a  well-founded 
suspicion  exists  that  the  French  have  other  and, 
if  possible,  far  more  mischievous  designs  in  a>nn 
templation  than  any  they  have  hitherto  attempted 
to  execute ;  and  so  deep  is  the  policy  and  so  great, 
the  influence  of  the'First  Consul,  that  the  success 
of  his  projects,  whatever  they  may  be,  is  scarcely 
problematical.  In  such  circumstances,  when  the 
last  years  have  been  all  calamity,  and  the  future 
are  all  uncertainty,  there  can  be  no  energy,  no 
decision,  and  little  dignity  in  public  administration. 
To  what  purpose,  it  will  be  said,  are  ameliorations 
in  a  system  not  destined  to  last  ?  or  regulations 
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vliortly  to  be  abrogated?  why  ornament  a  cily 
which  may  be  plundered  again  next  year?  wby 
repair  ancient  monuments  to  be  again  disfigured  by 
a  barbarian  soldiery  ?  or  why  discover  and  restore 
statoes  to  see  them  borne  away  by  our  enemies  ? 
While  snch  are  the  fears  of  goTemment,  individqals 
cannot  indulge  themselves  in  much  security.  Why 
embrace  a  profession^  one  may  say,  from  which  I 
may  perhaps  derive  no  adequate  provision  ?  wby, 
says  another,  build  a  house  in  a  city  open  to  i^ 
second  attack  ? .  i  The  nobles  partake,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  the  general  apprehension ;  and  while 
on  the  one  side  they  are  obliged  to  sell  the  valuable 
furniture  of  their  cabinets  and  galleries  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  on  the  other  hapc} 
they  have  no  means  to  replace  them,  nor  indeed 
can  they  have!  any  inclination  to  amass  with  great 
difficnlty  and  expense  objects  to  allure  and  gratify 
foreign  rapacity.  The  French  therefore  have  de^ 
prived  Rome  of  its  credit,  its  resources,  its  dignityi 
and  its  independenoe ;  they  .have  robbed  it  of  all 
that  constitutes  the  prospierity  and .  security  of  ^, 
state^  and  have. thus  caused  it  more  real  and  per- 
manent injury  than  the  predatory  attacks  of  Gen- 
seric  and  Bourbon,  or  the  transient  fury  of  Odpacer 
and  Totila. 

The  Gauls  have,  indeed,  at  all  times  been  the 
bane  of  public  felicity,  and  the  torment  of  the 
human  species;  in  ancient  times^  restless,  bold, 
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aiN)  ferocioiMh  they  invaded  and  ravaged  Italyy 
Greece^  and  Asia  Minor.  Tamed  by  the  power 
4,nd  eivilised  by  the  arts  .of  Rome  they  slombered 
for  a  few  eentnnes^  till  they  w^ere  conquered  and 
barbmized  again,  Brst  by  the  Franks  and  then  by 
the  Normans,  when  tbey  arose  with  redovUed.  im* 
petnosity  to  disturb  the  neighboring  states^  and  to 
eonvnlse  all  Europe  with  an  nnintermpted  snoces>« 
sion  of  ambitioqs  projects,  plundering  excursions^ 
and  unprovoked  attacks.  One  consolatory  reflec* 
tion  i$  suggested  by  the  history  of'  this  tnriMent 
racey  and  upon  its  solidity^  we  mqst  for  the  present 
rest  all  hopes  of  liberty  and  independence  in 
Europe*  It  is  this^  that  while  the  aidor^  the 
iinpetuosityi  and  tbe-Dnmbersof  the  Frenqhhave 
almost  constantly  given  them  the  advantage* in  the 
beginnings  the  insolence  and-  frivolity,  appwently 
inseparable  from  the  naj^ional dyavacter,  have  as 
invariably  foiled  them  in-  the  end,  am)  inrolved 
them  in  shame  and  disalster.  Their  present  leader^ 
it  is  true,  is- an  Italian':  his  deptk  and>  perseversmee 
liiay  perhaps  fix  for,  a  tifae  tbe  volatility^  and  with 
it,  file  fate  of  the  naflion  owrrwhidk-  he  presidea; 
bnt  durability,  so.  seldom]  granted  to  the  wisest  of 
human  institutions,  can  never  be  anniexed  to  French 
domination. 

It  may  perhaps  bis  asked,  what  mil  be  the 
probable  fate  of  Rotne  ?  Is  it  destined  tp  be  a  de^ 
pendence>  or  the  capital  ^f  the  Italian  repnbiic?  mi 
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rather  may  it  not  be  left  m  its  present  state  as  th^ 
destined  seat  of  the  ConsaFs  qncle,  when  place4 
by  his  influence  in  the  papal  clpiair?  Rooie^  if 
united  to  the  Italian  republic^  wonld  probably  in  a 
short  time  become  the  capital  of  all  Italy ,  and  form 
as  anciently  a  state  of  snch  pow^r  and  magnitude 
as  might  rival  and  perhaps  humble  France  herself^* 
To  raise  such  a  rival  cannot  be  the  object  of  the 
First  Consul.  To  keep  Rome  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence is  certainly  bis  intention;  but  whether 
as  a  republic  under  the  government  of  one  of  his 
brothers^  or  as  the  pontifical  residence  of  his 
^clcy  is  still  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  The 
latter  may  be  the  mos^t  probable  destination  of 
Rome* 

As  the  catholic  religion  is  the  most  extensive 
Christian  communion,  and  has  numerous  votaries^ 
not  only  in  the  countries  where  it  is  exclusively 
established,  but  even  in  those  where  the  reformat 
tion  prevails,  it  is  without  doubt  the  interest  of 
every  governmenti  that  the  head  of  such  a  body 
should  be  independent,  and  that  his  residence^  for 
different  motives,  should  be  regarded  as  sacred. 
Here  the  piety  of  the  catholic  and  the  prudence  of 
the  politician  must  agree.    To  this  consideration 


*  To  realize  this  event  is  the  interest  and  ought  to  be 
4lie  gnMd  political  object  of  Eiighuid^  of  Austiia,  ai|d  of 
JRussift. 
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another  may  be  added.    The  residenee  of  the 

common  Father  of  Christians  ought  to  be  the 

«  -  -     -  •  • 

seat  of  universal  charity  and  untroubled  peace; 

« 

its  gates  ought  to  be  open  to  all  nations;  and 
all  tribes  of  the  human  species^  whatever  their 
Yariances  and  wars  may  be  elsewhere^  ought 
there  at  least  to  meet  as  brethren,  and  find  the 
comforts  of  a  common  home.  It  wonld  indeed 
"be  an  inestimable  advantage  to  have  one  city  thus 
exempt  from  the  destructive  influence  of  human 
passions,  impervious  to  the  horrors  and  alarms 
of  war,  and  wholly  consecrated '  to  peace,  benevo- 
lence, and  humanity;-  to  the  study  of  religion,  to 
the  improvement  of  science,  and  to' the  perfection 
of  art. 


CAMPAGNA  DI  ROMA. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  ap- 
proach to  Rome  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed, 
that  vast  uninhabited,  and  in  many  places  unculti- 
vated extent  of  country  that  surrounds  it  on  all 
sides,  and  is  called  the  Campagna.  Its  present 
state  of  desolation  is  certainly  singular,  and  na- 
turally calls  for  inquiry.  Some  travellers  attribute 
it  to  the  destructive  influence  of  papal  government 
and  of  catholic  superstition  working  here  as  in  their 
Tery  focus,  and  with  all  their  pernicious  activity. 
It  must  appear  fortunate  in  the  eyes  of  such  ob* 
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servers,  thitt  caoses  iiehicb  strike  the  earth  with 
barretiDess  and  taint  the  air  with  pestilence,  have 
not  also  darkened  the  face  of  heaven  and  involved 
'Rome  in  cloads  and  tempests.  And  singularly 
lockj  it  most  be  considered  that  their  malignity 
is  restricted  to  the  plains,  and  that  while  it  extends 
on  one  side  to  thirty  it  is  on  the  other  confined 
to  twelve  or  sixteen  miles;  that  they  sometimes 
spare  certain  favored  regions,  and  now  and  then 
fix  on  others  apparently  more  distant  from  their 
sphere  of  action ;  and  in  short,  that  they  are  not 
very  regular  and  systematical  in  their  progress ;  as 
otherwise  they  must  have  reached  the  mountains 
of  AUmm,  Tibur,  and  Sabina^  extended  over  Urn- 
bria,  and  spreading  from  the  Tuscan  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  from  Bobgna  to  Terradna,  they  must  have 
long  since  turned  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
in  the  world  into  a  dreary  desert.  But  as  these 
causes,  so  active  in  the  Campagnay  are  perfectly  in- 
efficient in  every  other  part  of  the  Roman  terri« 
tory,  and  particularly  at  Loretto,  Ancondy  Fano,  and 
in  all  the  delicious  environs  of  Bologna^  though  as 
much  under  their  deadly  influence  as  Rome  and 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  the  reader  may  be 
disposed  to  seek  for  some  more  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  To  obtain  it  we  must  go 
back  to  antiquity. 

Strabo  observes,   that  the  coasts   of  Latium 
were  in  some  places  unhealthy,  and  ascribes  that 
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<]^«jlitjr  to  the  marishes  tiuit  iborder  then*.  It  n»- 
tvraSly  folloiM  tbtit  in  aneieotas  wall  as  in  modem 
ttflofea  tibe  air  of  the  toast  niiist  not  tinfireqtienlity 
hci  carried  by  sea  bneezes  into  the  interioiri  ttnd  as 
the  Campagna  is  smronnded  by  nronntaios  on  ei^ery 
atbtt  side^  these  vapors  may,  parttoolarly  ib  the 
icaim  and  snltry  months  of  anmmery  remaiii  8qs«- 
<pended  in  the  iain,  and  considerably  affect  its  «ahi*- 
brilty.'  The  same  efiect  is  prodnced  in  the  gdph 
of  Cormth  by  a  simibr  cause  every  antenuiy  when 
llie  exbalalioBs  from  the  swamps  and  nursfaes  at 
the  month  of  the  Acbdous^  are  carried  np  the 
gtilph^  and  being  confined  by  tbe  iiigh  hills  and 
mountains  that  border  it,  hang  brooding  over  .the 
-sea  and  neighboring  slun*^  and  oftentimes  riae  so 
high  as  to  render  Corinth  itael^  though  aeated  on 
an  eminence,  for  some  months  almost  nninfaabit* 
able.  1^0  confirm  this  conjectnrei  I  need  only  ob* 
aerve,  that  several  ancient  writers,  and  among 
others  Horace,  Martial,  and  Frontimis  repi^esent 
the  air  of  Rome  itself  as  unwholesome  daring  die 
great  heats ;  and  at  present,  the  wind  which  blows 


*  Lib,  V. — Columella  indeed  seems  to  consider  the  yi- 
clnity  of  the  sea  as  generaBy  insalilbrioas.  ''  PrsDstat,"  aays 
be,  ^  a  man  loogo  potins  iatervallo  quam  breyi  reiiigisset 
quia  media  sunt  spatia  gravioris  halitus/' 

**  It  is  better  to  be  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  than 
a  short  4)ney  because  the  atmosphere  of  the  interrening  space 
is  unwholesome.^ 
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f«i0iBi  the  C0aat9  in  .a««DQiei:>  purticiilarjf  uiwe  the 
ffHrests  t\m^  form^j  cweteA  tbem  Jia^vte  tiee» 
tbinned  by  tbe  late  Pope,  is  considi^red  M  pront 
liarly  noxions*.  A  marsby  soil,  under  tbe  infla- 
ence  of  a  warm  sun,  must  naturally  emit  gross 
exbalations^  ^and  tbe  more  sereoe  tbe  sfay,  tbe 
more  permanent  and  destnicti?^  orast  be  tbeir 
influence. 

We  ipuAt  re^llect  at  the  $ame  time,  tbat  the 
Crnnpagna  is  oot  tbe  oDly  unibealtby  tract  in  Italy; 
tbat  Etruria  bas  its  maremnue,  and  tbat  its  cocuits 
were  never  remarkable  for  salubrity.  ^^  Est  sane^ 
says  tbe  younger  Pliny,  ^'  grofois  et  peitikns  ora 


*  Agnes,  intermifetiog  t&ven,  and  phthisieal  symptoiiMi 
were  conunon  in  Rome  aac&eatly  as  well  aa  now»  aceordiii^ 
to  Asclepiades,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  and  is 
quoted  by  Galen ,  who  confirms  his  report. 

Of  "^e  idfsalubrity  of  tbe  immediate  neigfabotfaood  of 
Some  we  have  a  striking  iastance  in  Columella,  who,  apeak* 
ing  of  Regulus,  says — Nam  "Pupiaidd  pe$tilenti$  simul  et  exilis 
agricnltorem  fiiisse  eum  loquuntur  historian  f .  Now  this  tract 
gave  its  name  to  the  Tribu$  Pupinia,  and  was  only  seven  or 
eig^t  miles  diatant  from  Rome  towards  Tuseulum. , 

The  Yaticui  valley ,  now  called  Val  d*  Inferno,  and  an- 
ciently Fallis  In/era  (the  lower  valley),  was  formerly,  as  it  is 
at  present,  though  close  to  the  city,  deserted  because  un- 
healthy.—/See  Tae.  HUt  a.  93. 

t  For  hiatory  informs  us  that  he  was  a  cultivator  of  land, 
in  the  Pupinian  district,  which  is  at  once  infectious  and 
barren. 
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TMafrum^.qtuB  per  Uttui  extenditur* T  Rotilias 
confirms  this  observation  when  he  describes  Gra- 
"mca  and  Co$a. 

Inde  Grayiscarum  fastigia  rara  yidemus 
Quas  premit  sestivni  ssepe  paludis  odor  •  •  • 
Cemimas  antiquas/nullo  castode  niinaa^ 

£t  desolate  mseaiafseda  Cose  t  •  •  •  • 

RutiU  Iter.  Zi6.  i.  ver.  281. 

Silias^  speaking  of  another  town  on  the  same 
coast^  allndes  to  its  insalubrity  prodoced  by  the 
same  cause. 


•  « 


.  •  obsess€e  campo  squalente  Fregellae|. 

Lih.  riii.  475. 

Even  in  England^  where  the  summer  heat  is  so 
moderate^  and  of  such,  short  duration^  and  where 
the  wind  blows  strong  from  one  point  or  other 
ten  months  out  of  the  twelve^  the  fens^  marshes, 
and  low  lands  in  Es$ex,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Lincolnshire,  diffuse  their  influence  wide  enough 


*  L.  y.  Ep.  6.— -The  coast  of  Tuscany^  which  extends 
along  the  sea-shore^  is  unwholesome  and  infectious. 

t  Ghrayiscfie's  scanty  roofs  we  next  descry. 

By  fetid  air  from  stagnant  swamps  annoy'd  .  .  . 
And  soon  th'  unhealthy  ruins  met  our  eye 
Of  Cosa,  long  deserted  and  destroyed. 

X  Fregellae,  circled  by  a  filthy  swamp. 
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to  enable  us  to  calcolatie  its  effects  in  a  hotter 
climate.  Fiieedom  and  industry  united  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  purify  the  air  of  the  fenny  islands 
of  Zealand. 

From  these  observations  I  am  inclined  to  infer, 
that  the  air  of  the  Campagna  could  never  have  been 
more  healthy  than  it  is  at  present.  I  admits  how- 
ever, that  cultivation  and  population  might  then 
have  counteracted  *the  causes  above  mentioned ; 
and  I  must  observe  also,  that  at  a  very  remote 
period  those  causes  did  not  perhaps  exists  and  that 
many  portions  of  land,  now  marshes,  might  then 
have  been  covered  with  the  sea,  as  the  flatness  of 
the  coast  and  the  consequent  shallowness  of  the 
water  must  have  been  considerably  increased  in  the 
course  of  time  by  the  perpetual  depositions  of  the 
Tiber.  The  population  of  this  territory  seems  to 
have  been  greatest  during  the  infancy  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  whose  energies  were  first  displayed 
in  contests  within  her  immediate  vicinity,  and  al- 
most in  sight  of  the  Capitol. 

Not  to  mention  Gabii,  Fiderue^  Collaiium,  &c., 
Pliny  enumerates  more  than  fifty  nations  inhabit- 
ing Latium  at  the  same  time;  and  what  must 
appear  more  extraordinary,  *  places  thirty-three 
towns  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes.  These  towns,  like  the  cities  mentioned 
in  the  Scripture  during  the  time  of  Abraham,  were 
probably  little  more  than  our  ordinary  villages. 
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Bpt  whatever  thay  were,  the  fifty  nations  and  the 
tbirty-rthree  titien  bad  dida|^)eared,  and  scarcely  l^t 
iioy  trace  bebind.-— Ita,  ^z  antiqQo  Latio  Uii  po- 
pnli  interiere  sine  vestigiis  *.  Among  tbete  tribes 
Plidy.  ^Qitierates  the  AJbanSf  the .  Fidemtts^  the 
Cmokmi  ;  and  indeed  of  the  depopqlatioa  of  the 
GoApt^na  (faring  the  most  flonrishing  period  of 
,  Rdman  JKosperity^  we  have  sofficient  and  nnqoes- 
:tionable  evidencie*  Horace^  to  give  a  full  idea  df 
a  leoely  deseed  spot,  sayb^ 

Gabiis  desertiot  atqne, 

ft  is  to  be  observed  that  FidefUB  was  five,  Galm 
ten  miles  froni  Rpme;^.  Propertins  expresses  the 
splitnde  of  Gabii  in  a  very  concise  bat  empbatical 
manner. 

F 

Et  qui  nine  aulli^  maxima  turba  GM  §. 

L\h.  iv.  eleg,  1* 


*  Lib.  iii.  cap.  5. — ^Thus,  fifty-ihk«e  natioBs  ha^e  dis- 
appeared out  of  Latium,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind 
them. 

t  Emptier  than  Gabii,  and  Fidenee's  streets. 

X  It  is  probable,  that  most  of  the  persons  killed  by  the 
fall  of  an  amphitheatre  at  Ftdena  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
were  Rotnans,  who  flocked  from  the  capital  to  the  amuse- 
m^ts  of  b  neighboring  village  or  rather  suburb.— -^r<sc«  Jim. 
M.  iv.  cap.  6%. 

^  And  Gabii^  cn>wded^then,  deserted  now. 
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Stfabo,  who  lived  in  the  tiibe  cff  Tiberius,  re« 
preaettts  the  cities  of  Ardea  and  Laurentwfi  'aa. 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  SambiteSy  and  still  in 
rains  in  his  time.    To  these  he  adds  many  otherSy 
such  as  Laoimumf  CoUafia,  Antenrnds,  Fr^geHa^^ 
&c  which  be  says  had  dwindled  into  villages;  so 
that  the  central  regions  of  Italyi  and  jLatium  itself^ 
do  not  appear  to  have  aboaodfid  jwiDh  pdpalalio»9 
even  during  tbcit  prosperous,  period*    That  Ostia^ 
tbongb  Ibetiseajtofflof  IUinM>  shonldi  IdstfiaUnost; 
all  its  inhabitantoy  wh^n  (he  capital  waa  oq  die! 
decline,  tewt  appear  very  Qatnral>  when  .we  <ton- 
sidsr  that  the  air  was  infected  by  the  neighboring  r 
marshes  aod  the  harbor  nearly  choked  up)  with/ 
sand>    EMry.  reader  is  acqaaittted  with  the  bean*- 
tifbl  description  of  Locan^  who,  as,  a  poet,  affects 
to  foretel  at  the  battle  of  Pkmrsabay  the  desoIatioB 
which  he  himself  witaesaed-f*.   Juvenal  represents 


♦  Strabo,  lib,  v. 

f  G^otos  MsTB  iste  futaraa 

Obniety  et  populos  oeyi  yenientis  in  orbem 
Erepto  natale  feret.    Tunc  omne  Latinum 
Fabnla  nomen  erit :  Gabios,  Veiosque,  Coramque 
Pnlyere  vix  tsetse  poterunt  monstrare  ruins; 
Albanosque  Lares,  Laurentinosque  penates 
Rns  Tacuumy  quod  non  habitet,  nisi  nocte  coacta 
Invitus.  Lucan,  lib.  vii.  S89* 

How  shall  this  day  the  peopled  earth  deface^ 

Prevent  mankind,  and  rob  the  growing  race  1 

Soon 
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the  Pontpilne  marsbies  as  a  receptacle  of  robbers, 
and  speaks  of  guards  employed  for  the  protection 
of  travellers  *.  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  re« 
lated  elsewhere,  that  Cicero  mentions  an  attack 
made  upon  a  friend  of  his  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Albanus;  that  the  Via  Ap[m  was  lined  with  tombs 
and  maosoleoms  from  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  to  ^ 
the  neighborhood  of  Alba ;  that  the  other  roads 
were  by  no  means  void  of  snob  gloomy  decora*- 
ti<Hi8;  and  that  amidst  this  crowd. of  monuments 
little  room  was  left  for  habitable-mansions. 

From  all  these  circnmstances  X  shonld  be  led 
to  SQspect  that  the  population  of  the  Campagna 
was  not  very  great  even  in  the  time  of  Aagustus- 
and  of  Trajan ;  and  if  this  should  really  have  been 
the  case,  I  know  of  no  satisfactory  method  of  ac- 
connting  for  a  deficiency  so  extraonfinary  in  the 
neighborhood  of  such  an  immense  capital  other 
than  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air.  That  there 
were  anciently  a  very  great  number  of  villas  rising 
in  every  part  of  this  region  I  admit^  but  this  mul- 
tiplicity of  country  houses  catonot  be  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  its  general  salubrity,  because  many  of  tbem 


Soon  shall  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  name 
To  unbeUeving  ears  be  told  by  fame. 

Low  shdl  the  mighty  Latian  tow'rs  be  laid, 

And  ruins  crown  our  Alban  mouatain-s  head.  . 

Rone. 

*  Sat.  iii.  307. 
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were  erected  in  places  acknowledged  even  then  to 
be  nnwholeaome,  and  wen  moreover  designed  for 
temporary  accommodation,  and  as  occasional  re- 
treats  in  winter,  spring,  and  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer,  seasons  when  the  whole  Campagna  is  perfectly 
salnbrions.  The  Lmrem  or  Lmrentine  villa  of 
Pliny,  seems  to  have  been  of  this  description,  as  we 
may  very  fairly  infer  from  the  many  precantions 
taken  to  catch  every  gleam  of  sunshine,,  and  to  et- 
dnde  all  the  cooler  winds.  He  speaks  also  of  the . 
convenience  of  one  particular  apartment,  especially, 
during  the  Saturnalia^  that  is,  in  December. 

As  for  the  cultivation  of  this  territory,  a  very 
considerable  part  was  anciently  as  it  is  now,  en- 
tirely given  up  to  pasturage.  Such  in  particular 
was  the  territory  of  Laurentum,  multigreges  (yoium, 
nmlta  ibi  equorumy  boumque  armenta*,  says  Pliny  the 
younger,  when  describing  his  villa  near  Laurentum; 
he  also  in  the  same  epistle  alludes  to  the  woods 
which  covered  the  coasts,  and  extended  in  various 
directions  around  his  bouse.  '  Modo  occurrentibus 
sihns  via  caarctatur,  modo  latissmis  pratis  diffuHdi- 
tur  et  patescit'jf,  are  his  expressions  when  describing 


*  Plin.  ii.  Bpist*  17.— Many  flocks  of  sheep  were  there, 
many  droves  of  horses,  and  of  oxen. 

t  Sometimes  the  road  is  confined  by  woods  that  meet 
each  other,  sometimes  it  spreads  over  meadows  of  wide 
extent. 
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the  way  to  it.  Snggentnty  adds'  be,  dffatim  ligna 
proxma  xiva*^  Such  is  pvecisaly  the  present  ap- 
pearaDce  of  the  coast  from:  Oitia  to  the  promon- 
tory of  CmXf  a  vast  extent  of  plain  covered  m 
many  places-  with  forests,  and  in  others  expanding 
iiMo  wide  meadows  ansk  pastures  Mbcb  does  not 
seem,  to  haTtt  been  anciently  nnder  eotn,  as  im- 
raoDSB' supplies*  were  regalarly  conveyed  Ix)  Rome 
frami  Sicily^  ^yp^>  ^^^  Afirica,  sopplies  whitk  tlU> 
fevtilily  of  the  plains,  of  Lattum  and  Eiruru^  if 
oailed  fi^hby  the  arts  of  colli  vation^  would  have 
rendered  anneeessaryrfr.    At  present  several  erten*- 


*  Tbe.  seighboiiBg  iff  oods  supp^  abuadaaa^  of  timber. 

t  We  find  in  ancient  historians  fcequent  mentioa  made  of 
years  of  scarcity  at  Rome,  an  evil  which  could  not  have  oc- 
cmred  so  frequently,  if  IMy  had  been  as  well  cultirated^  an- 
cienidy  as  it  is  at  presept*,  Thus  in  tk^eailifatag^  of  tha^ 
republic  we  find.  Rome  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.  for| 
want  of  corn,  as  in  the  year  XT.  C.  301,  again  in  the  year  314 
and' 949.    I  am  aware  that  the  scarcity  on  both  these  occa- 
SIMM  is  atoribed  by  the  bistcnian  to  otber  caoses'than  the- 
sterility  of  the  soil;  such  as  the  dissensions^  that  occupied 
the  minds  and  time  of  the  people,  and  the  harangues  of  the 
tribunes  that  captivated  and  rivetted  them  to  the  forum.' 
But  this  cause  of  neglect  must  be  confined  to  citizens,  or  at 
least  to  freemen,  and  they  were  only  a  part,  or  rather  the" 
masters  of  the  cultivators,^  who  were,  in  gen^r^J  sli^yes  or 
bonds-men.    But  the  same  scarcity  retiirned  more  frequently, 
n^thout  the  same  or  any  similar  cause,  under  the  Emperors, 
tvrice  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  often  under  Claudius, 
&c.  &c.    A  similar  evil  is  seldom  heard  of  in  Rome  in  mo- 
dem times,  though  its  population  exceeds  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  souls. 
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aire  tracts  are  caltivated,  particularly  on  the  left  of 
tbe  Via  TibufTtinaj  and  of  the  Via  Appia^  itir  the 
Pon^tixp  marriieB.  The  fields  in  the-  imuiediate 
neighborhood  of  Rome^  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber ,  excepting  however  the  gardens  that  Jie  be* 
tween  that  river  and  the  Monte  Mario^  are  used 
as  meadows,  and  produce  gceat  qnantities.of  the 
ftoesthay.  -  It  is  indeed  a  grievous  mistake  arising 
partly  from  ina^lieption  and.  partly  from  prejudice, 
to  imagine  %k^t  the  Ca^npagmif  because,  uninba- 
biled^  is  therefore  totally  neglected  and  uoproduo- 
ti ve.  At  stated  periods  the  population  of  the 
neighboring  towns  is  employed  in  its  (cultivation, 
and  the  yearly  produce,  if  I  may  believe  the  as- 
auranoe  of  a  very  intelligent  Scotch  gentleman, 
\lHio  had  passed  twenty  years  at  Rome,  and  was 
thonoughly  acquaintinl  with  the  rtate  oi  the  capital 
andfjl^  country  aromid,  was  upon  an  average  va- 
lued at  two  pounds  per  acre.  Such  a  produce 
seems  to  imply.no  small  attention  to  cultivatip^n, 
especially  when  it  is  conBidei:ed  ^hat  in  soniC; parts, 
the.  soil  neither  is  nor  probably  ever  was  very  fit 
fw  agricultural . fiurpos^.  Such  at.  least  is  \\ffi 
opinion  of  .a  «;ery  caiidid,  learned^  and  worthy  ap- 
thor^/who  viewed  it  without  prejudice,  and  exa- 
mined it  with  seieiji^ific  uMAUtenesf^.  -Hi^.^vords 
are — ^'  I  will  boldly  affirm,  that  the  most  striking 
parts,  the  whole  plain  between  Rome  and  Tivoli, 
and  the  Pomptine  marshes,  never  were  or  could 

VOL.  III.  s 
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be  in  a  much  l>etter  state  than  at  present.  I  htivt 
walked  ovei*  iti  shooting  great  pettt  tif  the  phtiti 
between  Rome  and  Hvoli,  and  the  so{),  wbidh 
consists  of  a  deep  white  cfar jr^JliMd  sand^  geM- 
ralty  covered  with  a  coat  of  black HMd  Mi  haif'iftn 
inch,  and  bftetier  not  a  quarter  of  an  iaih  Aeiep, 
evidently  proviss  that  it  never  cbaM  be  in  a  i^tMe 
of  ordinary  cohivatron.  Immense  expense  ni^y 
have  carried  soil  to  soiiie  spots  to  inake  ga#A)SM-; 
bnt  even  that  adventitions  fertiKty  conM  'Mt  de'tif 
long  dnration^  it  would  soon  dhapptar  tWckigh 
the  hungry  unconnected  sand  lien^th^.** 

Whether  ^hy^  or  if  amy,  #bM  degree  ^  blttftue 
may  attach  to  the  papal  govertinient^  k  is  dttBcMit 
to  determine,  because' it  is  not  very  "easy  to  dined  ver 
what  right  ^he  sovereign  hiets  to  interfere  Sn.ilre 
management  of  individual  property,  and  tbe  culti- 
vation of  private  estatiss.  That  the  'Rottiaki  go- 
vemmenft  and  nobility  have  hitherto,  like  tiwst 
continental  governments  aind  nobles,  paid  little 
attentidn  to  agriculture  is  I  believe  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  thai  the  system  df  torn  laws  es^- 
blished  in  the  papal  territdry  Mraft  i^pdlitfc  Mjd 
pernicious,  ts  equally  aoknowle^^  dn  all  sid<^»; 
but  the  lasft  of  these  defects  has  bten  'reuMv^d  by 
the  recent  suppreffsion  of  bH  the  andteut  iisgiilB- 


Tbeoiy  of  the  Bakth,  by  Pbilip  Howard,  Eiq. 
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tioQs  on  this  bead^  and  by  the  introdttctioo  of  a 
new  code^  foi;indedl  upon  more  eolighteoed  prin^ 
ciplefl:  while  die  former  can  only  be  remedied  by 
lime,  and  by  a  W9rj  general  rerobition  in  comCi^ 
«entel  manners  and  feelings.  The  papal  govern- 
ment k  not  indeed  in  ka  nature  very  wtive,  and 
that  agrieoltnre  is  not^  or  ra^hn  has  not.hitlierto 
been  one  of  its  principal  objects  is  nndeniaUe ;  a 
defect  wbieh  is  the  more  to  be  lamentdit  m  f^w  ter- 
ritories are  better  calcnlaited  for  ^1  the  fnrpdses  of 
^tivation^  in  eooseqnenoe  of  the  fertitiityft^  the 
variety  of  Ae  aoil^  of  the  profeood  |aieace  whieb 
(the  character  of  ^e  Pontiff  generally  easw es .  tp 
his  sttbyects^  apd  nf  the  site  of  die  ooqutry  Atse}f, 
in  the  uery  centre  of  {taly,  commanding  tw^ 
seas^  and  affiisding  all  the  means  €^  eaijjF  ei^par- 
tation*. 


*  Nov.  woe  iCftusft  4ii  kprnin^qiif^  ]^U9C  urhi  fpii4^<||^  Ji^- 
pyin  ele^^ruot^  9alu)>enriiii08  colles,  flumen  epportunum,  quo 
ex,  Mediterraneisloci?  firuges  deyehantur,  quo  maritinii  com- 
meatuB  accipiantur ;  mare  Ticiiium  ad  eommoditfti^s .  ^ .  '• ;  ^*  • 
regioDWi  ItaMae  medimp^  «1  in^gnrnmUim  ur})i9  nf^lW  ^^^ 
}f^um.^Tii^  ^.  Ub.  y.  54.  . « , 

.  **  Gods  and  men,  not  without  reaspn,  selected  this  spot 
for  the  bi^ldmg  of  the  ci^;'1iUls'  reinailLable  f6r  salubril^y 
arWer,  daniipeiiieiitllbrcatvyiiig.doicm  ioomvfrMA  tb^  Mf^- 
terranean  districts,  and  for  receiving  imports  by  sea.    The 

«ea  near  «nough  for  all  purposes  of  conTenience 

a  spot  in  the  centre  of  tht  countries  of  Italy,  and  singularly 
adapted^tp  4|ie  ineieaM  and  advahceme«t.oC4be  ^it^:.' 
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A  spirit  of  ituprovement  is  at  present  gone 
abroad  in  tbe  various  states  of  Italy,  and  as  it  has 
reached  Rome  in  its  progress,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  its  inflaence  will  be  active  and  efficient.  .  One 
means  of  amelioration  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment might  without  any  difficolty  introduce  into 
the  Canipagfiay  by  planting  the  road  sides,  and 
increasing  the  growth  of  the  forests  along  t4ie 
shore,  and  'by  giving  premiums  and  every  other 
•possible  encours^roent  to  that  particular  branch 
of  agriculture.  The  multiplication  of  trees  onia- 
mental  and  useliil  in  uiost  countries,  would:  be 
particularly  so  in  the  Cofr^Higna,  where  wood  only 
is  wanting  to  complete  the  picture,  and  to  shelter 
at  the  same  time  the  capital,  and  the  inland  tracts, 
from  the  exhalations  of  the  marshes  along  the 
coast*. 

The  malaria  or  unwholesomeness  of  tbe  Cam- 

pagna  is  supposed  to  commence  with  the  great 

beat  or  dog-days,  and  last  till  the  autumnal  rains 

precipitate  the  noxious  vapors,  refresh  the  earth, 

.and.  purify  the;  atmpspher^.    During  this  period 

of  time,  that  is  during  the  apace  of  two  months, 

^  the  country  is  deserted,  and  except  the  delightful 

.retreats  of  Tiisw/i  and  the. Aiban Mount  placed  by 

their  elevation  above  the  reach  of  infection,  every 


*  See  Venuti  on  the  CaUivation  of  the  .€(ifli;pfi^a. 
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TiUa,  casinoy  and  even  abbey  and  convent  is  de- 
serted. So  strong  is  the  prejudice  of  the  Romans 
in  this  respect^  that  it  is  considered  as  dangerous 
and  almost  mortal  to  sleep  out  of  the  walls^ 
though  perhaps  not  twenty  yards  from  the  very 
gates  of  the  city*.  It  is  certainly  reasonable 
to  allow  that  the  natives  of  a  country  are  the 
best  judges  of  its  climatCt  and  it  is  prudent  and 
right .  that  strangers  should  follow  their  advice 
and  example  in  guarding  against  its  inconve- 
niences ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that 
there  is  on  this  occasion  a  considerable  degree 
of  groundless  apprehension.  In  reality^  if  a  cold 
is  taken  in  a  rural  excursion  during  the  hot 
months,  it  is  attributed  to  the  malaria.  Every 
fever,  and  indeed  every  indisposition  caught  by 
travellers  who  pass  the  Pomptine  marshes,  or 
the  Campagna  during  the  summer  months,  is 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  air;  while  such 
disorders  might  very  naturally  be  supposed  to 
arise  from  heat  and  fatigue^  causes  sufficiently 
active  to  produce  fatal  distempers  in  any  cli- 
mate. 

The  conclusion  which  I  am  inclined  to  draw 
from  these  observations  is,  that  the  Campagtia 
(&  Roma  may,  from  very  obvious  causes,  be  in 


*  As  in  the  Villa  Borghsss  for  instance. 


V 
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some  places  and  at  c^rtaio  seaions  nnbcaltbys 
tbat  fidtive  diltiTationi  drdining^  extendve  plan'- 
lations^  and,  shore  all^  an  iifcreaie  of  popnlatibfi^ 
ollgbt  in  i,  gf eat  degree  remedy  tbis  insalubrity ; 
bilty  tbat  it  h  nngnst  and  ancandid  to  attribute 
to  the  Popes  an  evil  wbidb  the  ancietit  Romans 
dther  did  ivot^  or  conld  not  tetboife,  thoagH 
tb^y  might  command  and  combine  for  tbat  por- 
poise all  tbd  dkill,  and  all  tbe  ricbes  of  tbe  nni- 
ver^e*.  If  there  be  any  difference  between  an- 
cient and  modem  Rome  in  point  of  bealtbiness^ 
I  am  inclined  to  think  tbat  tbe  latter  mnftt  hwt 
tbe  advantage^  as  tbe  site  of  the  mddern  city 
is  considerably  raised  by  tbe  mins;  and  coDse^ 
qnently  the  ionndations  of  the  Hber  are  less  fre* 
qnent  and  less  miscbievons,  and  the  quantity  of 
stagnant  water  is   mtacb    diminished.     Itl   fine) 


*  The  appearmncQ  of  the  few  peasants  that  inhabit  the 
Campjotgna  is  frightful  and  disgusting;  bloated  bsUies,  dis- 
torted features,  dark  yellow  complexion,  livid  eyes  and  lips; 
ia  short  aU  the  symptoms  of  dropsy,  jayndite,  and  ague, 
aeem  united  in  their  persons.  But  though  I  am  far  from 
maintaining  that  the  qualities  of  the  air  have  no  share  in  the 
production  of  these  deformities,  yet  t  am  inclined  to  attri- 
bute them  in  some  degree  also  to  bad  water  and  bad  diet. 
Hie  first  of  these  causes  produces  similar  appearances  k 
several  mountainous  countries,  particularly  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  latter  disposes  the  constitution  to  receive  with  ten- 
fold effect  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  impression  of 
noxious  exhalations. 
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whatever  the  air  of  Rome  may  be  for  infants  and 
youth,  it  is  now  considered  as  peculiarly  favorable 
to  riper  age,  and  is  said  to  be,  as  anciently,  highly 
conducive  to  longevity. 
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Departure  from  Rome — Character  of  the  Romans, 
ancient  and  modem. 

At  length  the  day  fixed  for  oar  departare  ap- 
proached, and  on  the  second  of  Angnat  we  made 
a  last  visit  to  the  Forom,  "the  Coliseum,  the  Pan- 
theon, and  the  Capitol.     We  once  more  bailed  the 
geniDB  of  Rome  in  the  colonnade  of  St.  Peter,  and 
retired  after  ennset  to  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Medici  on  the  Pindan  Mount  (CoUis  Hortulorum, 
the  hilt  of  gardens).     There  we  seated  oarseWes 
nnder  a  claster  of  pines  and  poplars  that  hang 
waving  over  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city,  and  as 
we  enjoyed  the  freshness  of  the  evening  air,  we 
reflected  npon  the  glorioaa  objects  we  had  seen, 
and  the  happy  hoara  we  had  passed  in  this  grand 
Capital  of  the  civilized  world,  the  seat  of  taste, 
re,  and  magnificence.    We  were  now  abont 
:  onr  leave  for  ever  probably,  of  these  noble 
and  felt  (and  who  wonld  not  have  felt?)  a 
Table  degree  of  regret  at  the  reflection,  that 
V  beheld  the  towers  of  Rome  vanishing  in 
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darkness  for  the  last  time !  It  is  indeed  impossi- 
ble to  leave  this  city  without  emotion ;  so  many 
claims  has  it  to  oor  attention ;  so  many  holds  upon 
onr  best  passions. 

As  the  traveller  paces  along  her  streets,  spa- 
cious, silent,  and  majestic,  he  feels  the  irresistible 
genias  of  the  place  working  in  his  sonl,  his  me* 
mory  teems  with  recollections,  ,and  his  heart  swells 
with  patriotism  and  magnanimity ;  two  virtues  that 
seem  to  spring  from  the  very  soil,  and  flow  spon- 
taneously from  the  climate :  so  generally  do  they 
pervade  every  period  of  Roman  history.  While 
the  great  republic^  the  parent  of  so  many  heroes 
rises  before  him,  he  looks  around  like  Camillus  at 
the  hills — the  plain — the  river— for  ever  conse- 
crated by  their  fame,  and  raises  his  eyes  with  re- 
verence to  the  sky  that  seemed  to  inspire  their 
virtues. 

In  truth,  no  national  character  ever  appeared 
so  exalted,  rose  with  such  an  accumulation  of 
honor  iFrom  so  many  trials,  or  retained  its  hard- 
earned  glory  for  so  long  a  period,  as  that  of  the 
Romans.  NuUa  unquam  respublica  nee  major,  nee 
sanctior,  nee  bonis  exemplis  ditiorfuit  *,  says  Titus 
Livius  f ,  and  the  assertion  was  not  the  effusion  of 


*  No  republic  was  ever  either  greater,  or  more  holy,  or 
richer  in  examples  of  excellence.  * 
t  Prwf.  ad  lib.  i. 
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national  vanity,  for  the  Romana  were  too  gre£^  to 
be  vain^  but  this  resqlt  of  well-grounded  convic- 
tion. That  deep  «en&e  of  religion  wkU^h :  dj^tin- 
gnished  the  republic  from  every  o^iec  atate^^  i^od 
was  according  to  Cicero  one^  o£  t^e  spur^ea  of  its 
grandeur ;  that  bewvolence  wl^ich  taught  tbem  ta 
respect  hnmun  nature  in  tbeir  enemieSi  f^t  a  time 
when  to  slaughter  or  at  best  enslave  the  conquered^ 
was  deemed  even  by  the  Greeks  tbemsielveB  the 
right  of  the  victor;  that  strict  attention  to  jc^tice 
and  the  law  of  nations  in  proclaiming  and  carryiqg 
on  war^;  that  contempt  or  rather  defiance  of 
danger  and  calm  perseverance  in  spite  of  difii* 
culties  and  obstacles;  that  disinterestedness  and 
neglect  of  all  personal  indulgencei  and  above  all, 
that  manly  and  unalterable  consistency  which  in  a 
peculiar  manner  marked  and  supported  th^ir  con* 
duct  both  in  public  and  private  ^f*:  these  were  the 
grand  and  distinguishing  features  of  the  Hpman 
character,  features  which  they  have  imprinted  on 
their  edifices,  their  writings,  their  laws,  and  their 
language,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  as  an  end- 
less claim  to  its  gratitude  and  admiration*    That 


*  Cic.  de  Off.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi. 

t  Maxime  ipse  populus  Bomaoufli  aiiimi  m^^itudine  ex- 
cellit.  Cic.  Of  A.  19. 

**  The  Roman  people  principally  excels  in  magnaiiiiQity/* 
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eacb  of  these  qualities  may  baveshofie  forth  compi- 
Cttobdy  lu  other  nations,  and  in  many  individuals, 
most  be  admitted ;  but  never  nrere  they  so  inti- 
mately interiferoven  with  the  whole  existence  and 
bemg  of  an  active  people  either  before  or  after. 
The  Greeks,  more  lively  and  ingenious,  but  at  the 
same  time  changeable  and  fantastic,  appear,  when 
compared  to  the  Romans,  as  children  put  in  con- 
trast with  iaen ;  and  Virgil  has  most  philosophic 
cally  as  well  as  poetically  struck  off  the  characters 
of  the  twa  nations^  when  to  the  acnteness  and  sub- 
tlety of  the  Greeks  he  grants  superiority  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  while  to  Roman  firmness  and  wisdom 
he  consigns  the  sceptre  of  the  universe  *. 

To  seek  for  parallels  in  modem  history,  would 
be  a  vain  ptirsuit,  though  our  sprightly  neighbors 
are  wont  in  a  delirium  of  self-complacency,  to  com- 
pare themselves  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  alter- 
nately, and  interweave  the  virtues  of  both  these 
renowned  races,  in  the  texture  of  modern  French 
perfection.  But  while  we  give  them  in  unison 
with  the  voice  of  Europe,  much  of  the  valor  and 


*  Bxcudent  aiii,  iec*    Tu  regere,  &c« 

Mn.  vi.  847—851. 

Let  others  better  mold^  Sec. 

I  'tis  thine  alone  .... 

I  To  rule  mankind. 

Dryden.  JEn.  ¥i.  1 168. 
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ingenuity,  with  all  the  levity,  and  all  the  vanity  of 
the  Greeks,  we  cannot  allow  them  one  spark  of 
Roman  magnanimity.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  have 
occasionally  emalated  the  firmness  of  the  Consols, 
and  the  Venetians  not  onfreqnently  displayed  the 
wisdom  of  the  senate ;  while  owing  to  the  manly 
and  getierons  spirit  of  a  free  government,  the 
British  nation  may  be  allowed  to  possess  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  patriotism  and  intrepidity 
of  the  Roman  people. 

The  ambition  with  which  the  Romans  are  so 
often  charged,  cannot  with  justice  be  considered 
as  a  flaw  in  their  character,  as  no  great  nation,  or 
illustrious  individual,  ever  was  or  indeed,  can  well 
be  entirely  exempt  from  that  active  passion,  that 
vmda  vis  arnmi,  (energy  of  mind)  which  always 
accompanies  great  talents,  and  is  designed  by  Pro- 
vidence to  develop  and-  bring  them  into  action. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  a  spirit  of  conquest 
generally  originates  from  the  necessity  and-  success 
of  self  defence ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  early  wars  in  which  the  re- 
public was  engaged,  arose  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
petty  states  in  her  vicinity.  The  subjugation  of 
these  states  and  their  incorporation  with  the  vic- 
tors, awakened  the  suspicion  of  more  distant  and 
powerful  rivals,  and  brought  the  Samnites,  the 
Lucanians,  and  the  Bruttii  successively  into  the 
field ;  till  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  showed  the  neces- 
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sity  of  iraiting  Italy  noder  one  bead,  to  prevent 
her  jarring  cities  from  introducing  foreign  powers 
into  her  provinces,  and  from  tbns  sacrificii^.  ber 
general  independence  to  a  momentary  and  local 
interest.  This  straggle  tried  and  proved  the 
strength  of  Rome,  enabled  her  to  nnite  all  the 
energies  of  Italy,  and  prepared  her  for  the  more 
iktnserons  and  more  eKtensive  contest  with  the 
Carthaginians.  The  Ponic  wars  originated  from 
sonnd  policy,  which  pointed  ont  the  necessity  of 
keeping  so  poweriiil  arrival  at  a  distance  fi^im  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  were  at  the  same  time  the  nh- 
avoidable  efied  of  two  states,  whose  interests  and 
views  were 'SO  opposite,  .coming  into  immediate 
Contact.  The  first  was^an  essay  and  f^  mere  pre- 
lude to  the  second,  whichldedded  the  ooirtest,«aiid 
in  fact  laid  Carthage  at  the.ieet  of  her  more  niag^ 
naoimons  rivah  Never  did  a  more^  arduous  strug«- 
gle  engage  two  powerful  nations,  and  never  did 
mortals  witness  a  more  splendid  display  of  the 
heroic  virtues  than  that  which  Rome  then  exhi- 
bited to  the  astonished  universe.    • 

*  The  dissensions  among  the  G!reeks,  and  the  far^ 
Aimed  Peloponnesian  war  itself,  sink  into  insignifih 
caiiee  when  compared  not  only  with  the  mighty 
weight,  and  the  wide  sweeping  desolation  of  the 

second  Punic  wiar,  but  with  the  perseverance^  the 
the  .pint,  and  the  magnammity  with 
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which  it  was  (irosecwted ;  nor  is  th^e  aferiod  Jb 
the  annaki  of  the  world  which  fomiBbeB  moiie  in- 
stroction^  or  presents  hninasi  Jiatore  in  a  noUeir 
point  of  virw, .  thao'  the  history  of  this  most  aaii^ 
^nary  contest.  Erery  page  of  it  is  a  reoord  of 
heroiam  that  sets  the  soul  in  a  blaze ;  it  ong^  to 
he  r^ad  over  and  over  agaki^  and  every  line  com- 
mitted  to  naetnory  by  the  youth  of  every  fnee  i^ate» 
and  partienlarly  of  Britain,  that  they  may  leam 
bow /to  appreciate  the  liberty  and  indf  pondeooe  of 
their  Qonntry,  how  te  fight^  and  bow  to  dietailB 
defence. 

HieioaidieBS  foikcf  ci  MMOsdan  aextcmgagttl 
the  aitention  of  Rome,  ,and  (the  pnnithnient  she 
Hi4icted:npdn  its  temposiziiig  despots  cannot  ibnt 
deserve  -our  applaose.  In  ,her  conduct  to waids  ihe 
Greeks  4he  tnepoblic  Irst  i displayed  tits  nitideoirtioo 
4iiid  generosityy  and  on.thegloriQtiB  daywiwoat 
ithe  Isthmian  games  she  prodaimed  the  iihcrty  of 
Greece  by  her  victorioitt  general,  gave  an  taataaiP 
of  magoanimity :thtt  even  now  tmdts  the  isoal  j»t6 
fond  admiration.  Bnt  the  age  of  henoes.  and  jof 
4ogea  iiraa  paned  in  Goceoe;  locafiable  dUce  of 
Hherty  And '.  OQAHrel,  1  pmud .  of  itfaein .  SoqEa&t  I  powei^ 
and  iMBoansoibiM  of  thetcaotnaLwaakneasy/jeakins 
of  eaeh  lOithielra'proapei^ityy  andperpetoallf  ^gfiB^ 
either  intqien'hqstility  braeCDOt .intrigoe^heristotas 
aJlernately  flattered  and  insulted^. in vitied.aad^^ba^ 
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trayed  tbeir  bemfaMcM^,  till  at  length  tbey  extrnted 
from  the  reluctant  Rotaans  the  obastisement  due 
to  folly  w)d  iogratitode. 

So  far  tbe  Roman  cinuracter  sbone  andonded ; 
thM  at  mteeqnent  periods  its  spkndor  was  some- 
tknes  tamisiidl  by  tbe  ambition  or  tbe  avarice  of 
jts  clrieft  m«Bt  be  admitted ;  but  even  wben  in- 
tMicKted  by  |K>wer'and  oorrapted  by  laxnry  tbe 
dty  'bad'  become  a  vast  theatre  of  opposite  factions 
and  twbnient  passions,  yet  tbe  greatness  ifod  tnag;- 
nanimitv  inberent  in  the  notioml  obaniiOler  still 
predotiiioated^  and  shewed  itsi^lf  even  in  the  vices 
anid  crimes  of  Hts  porverttd ^citizensi  Thoogb  ifimd 
with  lawiess  atnbitio»  and  staincMl  with  civil  Uood, 
liarioa  >atid  Sylla;  Ci^r^^ddif  oaipey,  AingMtiis 
and  Antony,  were  b»fty  and  towering  minds  ctbat 
Mared^fatt  above ^t^'tNoali^eaobofifaainani  greats 
fifeas,  and  stsood  y«t'onrivaUed  in  the  Usts  dJF&me. 
'EvenCfitiline  and-Cimia,  with  much  of  the  nialig- 
M|y/4iam  also  mnob  of  'the  greatnesS'of  Miltoos 
ttonons/  and  like  tbeee  tremendous  ipbantoms  (ex- 
cite' tiy  the  noiagoioiide .  of  tbeircmmes  onr^lievror 
'father  than  oor  contempt.  'Nor  was'  this  anagna- 
nimity '^tinghishcdi,  «Hr  indeed  always*  repressed  by 
{the^dedpotism:  of  the'Ea^iexors.  Thoqgfa  sobdobd 
>aiid}cbaiaed^  yet 'the  BioBian>glared>at  fais^tyraAt, 
and  adkde  him  feel  itaot  miiveqoenlily  the  efibctSiOf 
•his  indignation*  Cherea  and  <Sabiiin8^'Corbiilo4ind 
VindeK^  diaplayed  the  coorage:  and  the  virtue  of 
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Brutus  and  Oissias ;  the  softieir  ^aw  leitiiilfif^  the 
fame  of  Clelia  and  Lucretia ;  wd  ^A^ria'^ajiidftGpi- 
charis  continaed  to  shew.tJtie^ijnSiaQfK^.^/tliHiW^ 
;firoines8:  on  jfeinale  ^fQioids^..  TlH^  itup^riaV.  race 
itself  wa9  diitinguisb^d  bbloiiiQidll  Qt^ber  inoyaji  Ui^es, 
! not. only  b^y  pre^miiieikl  vices  Mul  fortunately  for 
mankind  by  pre-eminent  virtues  aba  i-  rand,  if  Caji- 
'^ularand  Nero^  DomHian  and  CWanlla>  sutpais 
in  cruelty  all  .other  tymnts,  so  Titus,  and  Tr^4Uf 
Aureus  aud  Antooinus,  expel  aU  ptliersiiMoanrQbs 
iia  wisdom  and  benevolencie.. 
r .     Of  the  character  of  greatness  whicth  .tb0  Ho- 
>  mans  have,  given  to  t\mr  uroiksi  I :  have .  ialrbady 
.  spoken ;  here  I  uoed  oidy  remind  the  reaiknthat 
whiSe  in  the  pyraiiids  of  Egy^t  w&«Klmire;aitesi4re 
r.vistneas,  and  iu<tfae  edifices  of  Greece  jnsft.propor- 
tion^  in  Romans  stracture,w«'a|iplaQd  the  icteion  of 
magnStuds  and  beauty  with  convenieiice  and  utility. 
In  her  temples  Rouie  was  more  magnififceot,  be- 
cause more  opulent  than  Greece;  but  her  temples 
liowever  splendid  were  not   her  noblest  works. 
JBehokl  that  vast  amphitheatre^  equal  in  size^  but 
how  superior,  in  form/  grace,  and  :  desttuatiota  to 
•  the  useless,  bulk  of  the  pyramids.'  \See  tfaoayaaque- 
.  >ducts  that  vhestride  ezteosive;  regioua^i  and-  Qouvey 
rivers  into  distant  cities  to  refresh  nations: arid. to 
xfertiUze  a  whole  cojontry.   'Their  arches. atiJI  stand 
•gradng.  not  the  capital  only  and  its  viejhijty>  biit 
the  most  remote  provinces,  and  astonish  tmvellers 
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by  their  solidity  and  their  elevation.  Consider 
those  bridges  which  eighteen  centuries,  aided  by 
inandations  and  earthquakes,  have  not  in  many 
places  even  shaken  ;  and  see  the  Danube  itself  for 
once  submitting  to  the  yoke,  and  still  respecting 
the  traces  of  his  subjection.  See  their  almost 
interminable  roads  intersecting  the  immensity  of 
the  empire,  from  the  borders  of  Persia  to  the 
Orcades,  from  tbe  Tanais  to  the  Nile^  and  opening 
a  free  commuhicatioti  through  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  These  are  monuments  which  no 
other  nation  has  left  behind^  monuments  not  of 
taste  and  art  only,  but  of  wisdom  and  benevolence,^ 
which  claim  not  merely  our  admiration  but  our 
gratitude,  and  rank  their  authors  among  the  best 
benefactors  of  mankind. 

Inventas  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes 
Quiq'ue  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo  ** 

jEneid.yi.eeS. 

To  apply  this  remark  to  works  of  genius  would 


*  And  searching  wits,  of  more  mechanic  parts. 
Who  grac'd  their  age  with  new  invented  arts : 
Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend. 
And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend.  , 

Dryden, 

Dryden  in  the  last  couplet  has  entirely  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  Virgil,  which  is,  "  they  who  made  their  memo- 
*'  rtes  immortal  by  deserving  well  oif  mankind.'^ 

VOL.  III«  T 
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be  to  enter  a  field  of  criticism  too  ezteosive  for  the 
present  work;  bat  we  m^y  be  allowed  to  assume 
that  there  is  in  all  the  great  Roman  anthors,  whe- 
ther in  verse  or  prose^  a  certain  loftiness  of  thooght 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  very  different  from 
the  terseness  of  the  Greek,  particularly  the  Attic 
writers.     Majesty,  though   the  characteristic  of 
Virgil,  and   more  eminently  conspicuous   in  his 
divine  poems,  is  yet  strongly  perceptible  in  Lu- 
cretius, Lucan^  and  Jnyen^.     The  subjects  of 
Horace  and  Ovid  were  not  in  general  very  sus- 
ceptible of  this  quality,  and  yet  even.iq  them  it 
occasionally  transpires,  and  gives  a  certain  weight 
and  dignity  to  the  nuga  canara*.    Their  muse  is 
9till  the  Roman  muse,  like  Minerva  reserved  and 
majestic,  even  when  playful.     But  this  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Roman  mind  is  most  apparent  in 
the  historians;    for  however    different    Sallust, 
Caesar,  Titus  Livius,  and  Tacitus  may  be  in  style, 
yet  there  is  in  them  all  an  elevation  of  thought, 
a  boldness  of  sentiment,  and  a  dignity  of  language, 
superior,  J  will  not  say,  to  modern  historians,  but 
even  to  the  compositions  of  the  Greeks,  in  every 
other  respecjt  so  perfect.     In  perusing  them  the 
reader  fipd^  bMUSte^lf  rfi^ed  aboy^  t)bie  cojo^mon 
level  of  human  thought,  and  placed  out  of  the 


*  Poetical  trifles. 
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reach  pf  ordinary  Sselii^a ;  be  is  conveiBiog  with 
an  intennediate  race  of  beiog9>  a  species  m^  heroes 
and  deqaigOjds* 

Magoaiiimi  heroes  Dati  melioribus  annis  *. 

En.  ri.  649. 

Virtae,  patriotisms  beoevoieace,  the  love  of  his^ 
ooQixtry}  and  of  mankind^  rise  in  his  estiouitioA, 
and  eagrpss  his  whole  sonl,  Self-preseryatjoa  aj94 
aelfrioterest,  the  c^xes  and  the  plea^ores  of  life 
abnpk  io  compariaoo  into  trifles  almost  bepepth 
his  9M€ntipa4  His  heart  glows  as  he  read9»  ^m^ 
every  pagjs  be  toiTDs  over  makiss  him  a  better^  and 
fit9  him  to  b^  a  greater  man.  BcU  above  evep 
these  exalted  spirits,  aicw  M  Greeks  aibwt  all  Rth 
faftnfamCy  tpveis  the  iouaortal  genioa  of  CicerO} 
collecting  in  itself  all  the  li^ts  of  hnman  intellect, 
am)  scatteripg  them  over  every  su^ect  on  which  it 
abides — Oratpr>  Pbilpsppbieir,  ^nd  Statesman^  and 
ill  all  thisse  characters  nprivalled,  he  makes  thei^ 
all  snhservient  to  that  of  Rpman  and  Conspj,  aad 
whatever  tppic  he  tr^s^  he  never  fajils  to  display 
the  spirit  of  the  ope^  and  the  miyesty  of  the  othisr^ 

The  Gre^k  philosi^l^f,  Pli^tp^  Aristotle,  Epi* 
cprus,  &c«  paased  their  day^j  if  not  in  absolute  re- 

1 -I    " - -  -  -    •  - .        .  ■ .  ..  .^   ,  J. 

*  The  old  heroic  race» 

Bora  better  times  i^id  happier  yiBfurs  to  ^ce. 

Dn/den. 
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treaty  at  least  in  learned  leisure ;  speculation  was 
the  bosiness  of  their  lives^  and  their  works  were 
the  result  of  a  whole  age  of  stndy  and  reflection. 
Cicero  devoted  bis  yontb  only  to  books;  his  riper 
years  he  gave  to  the  active  duties  of  Roman  ma- 
gistracy, the  direction  of  the  senate,  the  manage-- 
ment  of  the  people,  the  command  of  legions,  and 
the  government  of  an  empire.  In  the  midst  of 
these  occupations,  each  of  which  seems  sufficient  to 
absorb  all  the  time,  and  to  engross  all  the  attention 
of  the  most  vigorous  mind,  befound  leisure  to  plead 
the  causes  of  his  friends,  to  prescribe  the  laws  of 
eloquence,  and  to  sound  the  depths  of  philosophic 
inquiry.  Thus  he  excelled  his  master  Plato,  and  by 
uniting  practice  with  theory,  brought  philosophy 
from  the  shades  of  retirement  into  public  life,  in- 
troduced her  into  the  forum,  and  seated  her  even 
in  the  senate.  In  perusing  the  varied  compositions 
of  this  illustrious  Roman,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  and  admire  that  national  magnanimity,  that 
senatorial  and  consular  dignity  which  pervade  them, 
ennobling  every  subject,  whether  public  or  private, 
literary  or  political;  and  communicating  to  the. mind 
of  the  reader  a  congenial  el^svation  and  grandeur, 
well  calculatefd  to  counteract  the  narrow  contracted 
viewsaod  selfish  passions  of  these  degenerate  days  *. 


.\  ..  '■ 


*  Rousseau  has  ventured  to  call  Cicero  a  mere  rhetoriciaiiy 
tad  asks  insultingly  whether,  without  the  writings  of  Plato, 
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I  have  already  alloded  to  the  Roman  laws,  and 
will  therefore  confine  myself  at  present  to  one 
single  remark.  The  laws  of  the  Greeks  were 
either  the  result  of  the  meditations  of  a  particolar 
legislator,  Lycnrgns^  Solon^  &c.  or  the  dictates  of 
some  momentary  emergency;  not  nnfrequently 
the  efibsion  of  popular  passions,  and  in  most  cases 
applicable  only  to  the  commonwealth,  or  the 
comitry  for  which  they  were  originally  enacted. 
Hence,  thongk  Liberty  was  in  general  their  object, 
and  so  far  their  efiects  were  beneficial ;  yet  their 
duration  was  short,  and  their  influence  contracted. 
But  the  Roman  code  was  compiled  with  the  same 


he  would  have  been  able  to  compose  his  Offices  t  Without 
doubty  the  Roman  philosopher  owed  much  to  the  sublime 
doctrines  of  Plato,  and  seldom  omits  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
knowledging the  obligation ;  but  though  a  disciple  of  Plato, 
he  often  surpasses  hitf  master,  and  gives  substance  and  body 
to  the  refined  and  ideal  visions  of  the  Athenian.  That  very 
treatise  '*  De  Officiis"  is  an  abridgment  of  morality  more 
perfect  and  useful  than  any  particular  work  of  Plato.  Surely 
his  Epistles  are  not  imitations  of  Plato,  and  yet  they  alone 
are  sufficient  to  establish  Cicero's  reputation,  and  to  place 
him  among  the  first  of  statesmen  and  of  authors.  As  for  the 
contemptuous  term  rhetor  (rhetorician),  if  Cicero  was  not  an 
orator  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  who  ever  was  ?  But 
the  eloquent  Genevan  loved  singularity,  and  sought  for  iihj 
paradoxes ;  he  seems  to  have  read  but  little  of  Cicero,  and  if 
we  may  credit  the  account  he  gives  of  his  own  education,  he 
could  not  have  had  a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  Cicero'9 . 
language. 
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view  iiKlied^  bo<  on  principles  Far  motti  permanent 
wA  oirivertaL  It  was  founded  not  npon  the  con- 
venience of  (be  inotoenty  nor  npon  the  interest  of 
one  p&rticniar  comnpnweahb,  bnt  npon  the  com- 
l^vefaetosive  basis  of  the  hw  of  nature,  embracing 
dike  alt  tieaes  and  all  plwes,  and  applicable  to 
all  goveriiinents  and  to  all  emergencies.  Hence; 
Cicero  declares,  that  the  Twelve  TehkM  contain  a 
sy9l#m  of  moraKty,  superior,  in  his  opinion,  to  the 
writings  of  att  the  philosophers,  and  form  a  code 
of  laws  at  the  same  time,  that  transcends  all  the 
insthntions  of  att  the  Grecian  legislators  ^. 

Hence  the  Roman  became  the  unhersal  law, 
the  code  of  nations,  and  to  its  prevalence  over 
Enrope,  we  may  perhaps  in  part  ascribe  the  supe- 
rior advantage  in  liberty  and  property,  which  its 
inhabitants  enjoyed  during  the  darkness  and  the 
barbarism  of  the  middle  ages.  In  reality^  the 
Roman  laws  and  kngnage  were  the  two  great 


*  TVemant  omnes  licet,  dicam  quod  sentio :  bibliotiecas 
iftehercille  ottiaitaHi  pMloso{»honiikiy  uniis  mihi  Tide1»r  xi. 
tabuktium  libelhis,  si  quis  iegum  fontes  et  capita  Titlenty  et 
auetoritatis  pondere,  et  ntiHtatis  ubertate  superare,  Stc. — De 
Ofator.  lib.  i.  4%  44. 

''In  s^te  of  mumitirs  of  disapprobatioii»  I  will  speak 
Wbat  I  tMdk ;  if  any  one  looks  to  the  principle  and  fountain 
bead  of  law,  the  single  book  of  the  twelve  tables  seems  to  me 
to  surpass  the  libraries  of  all  the  philosophers,  both  in 
weight  of  authority,  and  in  its  abimdant  utility^'' 
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barriers  that  reaisted  and  repelled  the  violence  and 
Ignorance  of  those  savage  times,  and  conveyed 
down  to  OS  the  maxims  and  the  sciences  of  the 
preceding  more  enlightened  generations. 

Of  that  language  I  may  now  be  expected  to 
speak,  but  as  I  have  treated  the  subject  elsewhere, 
my  remarks  shall  be  few  and  cursory.  It  is  a 
trite  observation,  that  the  language  of  each  nation 
is  attuned  to  its  feelings,  habits,  and  manners,  or 
in  other  words,  to  its  character ;  and  it  has  conse* 
quently  been  remarked,  that  Italian  is  soft  and 
musical ;  Spanish,  stately ;  French,  voluble ;  Ger- 
man, rough;  and  English  short  and  pithy.  To 
apply  this  common  observation  to  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Romans  is  a 
manly  and  majestic  dialect,  full,  expressive,  and 
sonorous,  and  well  adapted  to  the  genius  and  the 
dignity  of  a  magnanimous  atid  imperial  people. 
Inferior  in  some  respects,  but  in  the  quatities  just 
mentioned  superior  to  Greek,  it  corresponded  well 
with  its  object,  and  was  the  vehicle,  first  of  the 
edicts  of  the  conquerors,  and  then  of  jurispru- 
dence, philosophy,  and  the  sciences  in  general; 
that  is,  it  became  the  grand  instrument  of  civiliza- 
tioo,  the  universal  language,  and  the  parent  of  all 
the  more  refined  dialects  of  Europe*". 


*  "  Ita  sentio/'  says  Cicero,  "  et  saepe  disserui,  Latinam 
linguam  non  modo  non  inopem,  ut  vulgo  putarent,  sed  la- 
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Such  were  the  Romans:  born  as  it  were  to 
empire,  they  had  nationally  the  same  elevation  of 
mind  and  dignity  of  sentiment  as  the  heirs  of  king- 
doms and  principalities  are  supposed  to  possess 
individually;  and  this  grandeur  of  thought  and 
manners  they  commnnicated  to  all  their  achieve- 
ments^  and  stamped  on  all  their  monuments.  Who 
can  reflect  on  those  achievements  without  asto- 
nishment ?  who  can  walk  amid  those  monumenta 
without  emotion  ?  the  very  ground  trod  by  such  a 
race  is  sacred ;  and  were  Rome  with  all  its  mag- 
nificent edifices  and  noble  remains  annihilated^  the 
seven  hills  would  be  still  dear  to  genius  and  to 
virtue.  The  pilgrim  would  still  come  from  distant 


cupletiorem  esse  quam  Grsecam  *•''— De  Ftnibiis,  lib.  i.  3. 
He  repeats  the  same  assertion  in  the  third  book,  cap.  9. 
Gibbon  has  exemplified  its  superior  majesty  when  compared 
to  Greek,  in  the  two  names  Diodes  and  Diocletianus,  and 
it  may  be  exemplified  still  more  satisfactorily  in  contrasting 
certain  passages  of  Virgil,  with  the  corresponding  verses, 
from  whence  they  are  copied,  in  Homer;  to  which  I  may 
add,  that  if  th^  yowels  and  diphthongs  were  pronounced  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  as  they  are  by  the  modern,  and  there 
are  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  they  were,  Latin  must 
have  had  at  all  times,  in  fulness  and  variety  of  sound,  a  de- 
cided superiority. 

*  '*  I  am  of  opinion,  and  I  have  frequently  expressed  that 
opinion  in  my  dissertations,  that  the  Latin  language  is  not 
only  not  poor,  as  is  commonly  thought,  but  that  it  is  richer 
than  the  Greek." 
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regions  to  visit  with  reverence  the  spot  on  which 
once  stood  the  first  of  cities — ^*qu<B  una  in  omnibus 
terris  domusfuit  virtutisy  imperii^  dignitatis^r 

Bat^  of  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans^ what  share  do  the  modern  inherit?  are 
they  high-spirited  and  inflexible  as  their  ancestors  ? 
or  are  they  not  rather  a  tame,  pusillaniroons  race  ? 
not  the  descendants  of  the  masters  of  the  worlds 
bnt  the  mongrel  offspring  of  every  invading  tribe? 
or  as  a  French  writer  expresses  it,  not  Romans, 
bnt  worms  that  prey  upon  the  carcase  of  faUen 
Rome  f  It  is  easy  to  supply  the  want  of  observa« 
tion  by  sarcasm  and  antithesis ;  let  ns  endeavor  to 
follow  a  different  process. 

National  character,  thongh  it  may  be  infla- 
enced  both  by  the  soil  and  the  climate,  is  not  the 
effect  of  either.  Government  and  education,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  observed,  are  the  grand  and  effi- 
cient causes  in  the  formation  of  character  both 
public  and  private.  Is  that  government  free,  and 
that  education  liberal  ?  the  character  will  be  open 
and  manly.  Is  the  one  oppressive,  and  the  othei^ 
confined  ?  the  character  will  necessarily  be  abject 
and  contracted.  Rome  is  no  longer  mistress  of 
the  world;  she  is  not  even  free;  her  sons,  of 
course,  have  not  from  their  infancy  a  brilliant 


*  Cic.  de  Orat.  lib.  i.  cap.  44.—''  Which  alooe  in  all  the 
world  was  the  abode  of  yirtue,  of  empire,  and  of  grandeur." 
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career  open  before  thein;  poblic  honors  are  not 
ht\d  oat  to  them  as  incentives  to  exertion,  nor  are 
their  labors  and  sacrifices  rewarded  by  triumphs 
and  titles  of  glory ;  they  are  not  now  as  anciently 
ttoght  even  by  their  nurses  to  raise  theii"  heads, 
to  tread  with  dignity,  to  look,  move,  and  feel  as 
lords  of  human  kind.  Ito  submit  to  (he  Will  of  a 
sovereign  Without  sharing  his  coiincits  is  their  fate, 
a^cl  domestic  concerns  are  their  only  occupation. 
To  conform  them'  to  tliis  humble  destiny  is  the 
obje^it  of  education,  and  wh^n  they  have  passed 
some  years  in  college  confinement  und^r  the  su- 
peirintendency  of  suspicions  and  prying  masters, 
they  return  to  their  families  to  pass  their  days  in 
indolent  repose. 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  some 
features  of  the  ancient  are  still  strongly  marked  in 
the  character  of  the  nlodern  Roman ;  as  amid  the 
palaces  of  the  present  there  still  arise  many  traces 
of  the  former  city.  This  resemblance  is  very 
naturally  preserved  by  various  circumstances;  in 
the  first  place  as  the  language  of  their  ancestors  is 
an  essential  part  of  their  education,  and  as  their 
application  to  it  commences  at  a  very  early  period, 
they  soon  become  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
glories  of  their  country,  and  with  its  history  they 
imbibe  a  certain  generous  pride  not  totally  devoid 
of  magnanimity.  The  same  effisct  is  necessarily 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  grand  mo- 
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nomentB  that  tower  around  them^  and  force  tbem* 
selves  npon  tbe  observation  of  the  most  infattenfite. 
lit  the  next  place,  the  snperiof ity  wfakh  Rome  has 
always  enjoyed  in  the  Kberal  arts,  such  as  arcltf- 
tectnre,  paintings  and  scatptnre,  and  consequently 
her  soperior  beauty  and  magnificence,  which  while 
they  attract  strangers  from  the  tamt  remote  conn- 
fries',  must  nnavoidabfy  awaken  in  the  bosom  of  a 
citizen  some  emotions  of  self-tmportance  and  com- 
placency.   Thirdly^  Rome  has  ahvrays  been  consi- 
dered as  the  capH^t  of  ttte  empire  and  the  metro- 
polis of  Christendom.     In  the  first  qnaTity  she 
gives  title  and  precedency  to  the  first  sovereign  in 
Europe ;  and  in  the  second,  she  confers  npon  her 
bishops,  rank  and  pre-eminence  above  all' others 
even  though  primates  and  patriarchs;  privileges 
in  both  cases  so  brilliant  as  to  reflect  upon  Rome 
a  lustre  still  unequalled,  and  to  inspire  her  inha- 
bitants with  lofty  sentiments  of  her  grandeur  and 
their  own  dignity.     Rome  is  still  the  holy,  the 
eternal  city,  the  citadel  of  imperial  power,  the  centre 
of  Christian  unity — '^  Deorum  domidlium,  arx  orbis- 
terrarum,  portus  omnium  genitum  *.**    Crowds  of 
strangers  flow  through  her  gates  attracted  by  the 
magnificence  of  bet  monuments^  the  sanctity  of 
her  temples,  or  the  glories  of  her  name.    lit  anti 


*  The  abode  of  the  gods,  the  metropolis  of  the  worldi  the 
refuge  of  all  nations. 
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guitas  amabilisy  sed  et  religio  venerabUu  sape  eo 
wcant^j  says  Lipsius.  The  S.P.Q.  R.  that  still 
blaze  on  the  edicts  of  ber  magistrates,  and  ennoble 
her  public  edifices,  tbougb  now  a  sound  only,  m 
yet  an  awful  and  veneitible  sound,  which  brings 
with  it  a  train  of  ideas  formed  of  all  that  is  grand 
and  impressive  in  history. 

The  natives  of  a  city,  whose  destinies  are  so 
glorious,  neither  are,  nor  can  be  altogether  a  low- 
minded  grovelling  race;  they  are  proud  of  their 
birth,  and  inherit  some  portion  of  the  dignity  and 
the  elevation  of  their  ancestors.  If  it  be  asked 
on  what  occasion  the  modern  Romans  bave  dis- 
played this  noble  spirit,  or  what  instances  of  mag- 
nanimity we  find  in  their  history,  the  answer  is 
obvious.  Not  to  speak  of  the  courage  and  perse- 
verance with  which  they  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully resisted  the  Lombards,  because  that  era  may 
perhaps  be  supposed  to  belong  rather  to  ancient 
than  modern  history;  I  come  to  the  year  eight 
hundred,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the 
period  of  the  calamities  of  Rome ;  and  though  her 
language  was  still  in  a  state  of  deterioration,  yet 
her  political  situation  began  from  that  epoch  to 
improve,  and  continued  in  a  progress  of  ameliora- 
tion  with  little  interruption,  except  that  occasioned 


*  Invited  thither  by  love  for  her  antiquity,  and  also  by 
Teneration  for  her  religion. 
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by  the  absence  of  her  bishops,  till  the  late  French 
invasion.  From  the  restoration  of  the  Western 
empire  we  may  therefore  date  the  commencement 

c 

of  modern  Rome,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  as 
no  event  has  since  occurred  to  break  the  spirit  of 
the  Roman  people,  their  character  cannot  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  undergone  any  change  materially  to 
its  disadvantage. 

Now  from  this  era,  to  the  pontiScate  of  SixtusV. 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  displayed  rather  tod 
much  than  too  little  spirit,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves rather  by  a  lawless  rage  for  independence 
than  by  a  tame  submission  to  rulers.  Their  his- 
tory during  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  two  epochs  mentioned  abovcf, 
is  little  more  than  a  series  of  contests  with  the 
German  Gssars,  the  Popes,  the  Roman  Barons, 
and  the  cities  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  These 
contests^  which  were  carried  on  with  much  vio- 
lence and  great  slaughtier,  even  in  the  streets,  the 
squares,'  and  sometimes  the  very  churches  them- 
selves, contributed  much  to  the  ruin  of  the  dty, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  its  ancient  monuments^ 
but  terminated  not  nnfrequently  to  the  advantage 
of  the 'Roman  people,  and  prove,  at  least  that  iii 
tonrage  they  were  not  deficient.  Their  occasional 
battles  with  the  Saracens  at  that  time  a  most 
Warlike  and  formidable  nation,  always  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  those  infidels,  and  reflect  no  inconsU 
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cleraUa  booor  on  the  victors^  who  never  allowed 
tjbem,  as  the  Sicilians  and  Neapolitftns  had  done, 
to  take  possesion  of  their  towns^  and  to  midi^e 
settleipents  on  their  coasts.  Their  resistance  to 
tt^e  German  Emperors  may  be  ascribed  to  some 
remaining  spa^rlf^  of  Roman  spirit,  scorning  to 
brook  the  pride  and  insolence  of  barbarian  sove- 
reigns,  who,  thongh  they  owed  their  rank  and 
tittles  to  the  acclamations  of  the  Roipan  people, 
Sjometimes  presmned  to  approach  the  city  in  has* 
tile  array^  and  to  impose  laws  on  its  inhabitants. 

The  liberties  of  the  Rpoxan^  snnk  nnder  the 
genins  and  spirit  of  Jolins  II.  ^  of  ^i^tos  V.  and 
were  finally  suppressed  by  the  authority  ^nd  th^ 
art9  pf  thje  two  Pontiflb  of  the  Medieean  fiimily  (to 
which  literature  owes  so  much  and  liberty  so  little) 
I,ieo  X.  and  CJement  VIL  Since  th^t  perio4  eyery 
drcupistaifce  has  contributed  to  turn  the  attention 
of'  the  Romajpia  to  the  arta  of  p^ace,  to  the  coi^- 
i^emplation  of  religion^  ti^  study  of  antiquity,  and 
the  Qmbellisbmjeqt  of  1;he  city.  Few  opportunities 
have  occurred  1;bat  could  call  their  cpurage  iqto 
action^  or  awaken  their  au^pient  iq^gnaqim^ty.  Tl^e 
stpraMpg  of  tbe  city  by  th/e  Cqn«f;i^le  Bcfvxfmf  w4 
t^e  \3i^XXi^  f^  fj^mt^^  Ve  perfc^s  ^  pujy  opq»r 
^QQ9.  ]J9  the  forwev,  tl)o<lgb  V»kp^^f  ^orpw* 
9i)cl  treachery,  tljiie  R9ra4n9  pruKected  oiiUy  bjf  ^ 
micieot  ^alU>  resisted  the  attacks  pf  a  veteran  ao^ 
iggp^Jf^r  argiy,  vqA  were  ^  l^pgt^  ovqrpowweid  by 
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the  numbers  of  that  traly  barbarian  ^orde  f  while 
Bourbon  the  General 

giganteb  urbem  tentare  Deorum 

Aggreastts  fiiiiis  * Claudian* 

perished^  as  is  well  known,  iq  the  very  act  of 
scaling  the  walls.  In  the  battle  of  Lepanto  the 
Roman  galleys,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Cokmna^ 
led  the  Christian  fleet,  and  were  acknowledged  to 
be  the  principal  agents  on  that  glorions  day,  wIm?^ 
checked  the  victorious  career  of  the  Sultan,  w4 
broke  his  naval  strength  for  ever. 

It  may  further  be  inquired,  why  th^  Romans 
made  little  or  no  resistance  on  the  late  invfisi.op, 
which  was  accompanied  with  circumstapces  ^vSh 
ciently  insulting  to  rpnse  even  the  spirit  ap^d  ener- 
gies of  a  coward?  The  Romans  themselves  thoQg,l;i 
undijsciplined  and  unprepared^  were  ready  to  take 
arms,  and  even  made  a  tender  of  their  services  to 
the  government ;   but   the  Pap^il  ministers,  and 
perhaps  the  Pontiff  himself,  were  duped  by  thCf 
declarations  and  solemn  promises  of  the  Frencll 
generals ;  apd  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  an.d  the 
suspicions  of  the  people,  consented  to  receive  X\)^ 
hpstlle  army  ^itbiipi.  their  ^1;es.    Yet  when  thn^f 


*  "Whfif  like  the  TitSfis,  fir'4  with  impiQus  rag!e» 
Dar'd  to  attack  the  city  of  th^  gods^ 
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betrayed  and  enslaved^  the  people  more  than  once 
rose  upon  the  French  troops ;  and  the  Trasteoerim 
in  particular,  on  one  occasion,  ma^de  considerable 
havoc,  and  excited  the  greatest  alarm  among  them. 
Insomuch  that  the  French  had  recourse  to  their 
usual  arts  of  promises,  protestations,  appeals  to 
liberty y  to  the  genius  of  Brutus,  and  to  the  Roman 
name,  to  induce  these  generous  patriots  to  quit  the 
bridges,  the  capitol,   and  other  strong  posts   of 
which  they  had  taken  possession.     Similar  insur- 
rections took  place  at  Albano  and  in  Sabina,  where 
the  peasants  undisciplined  and  half  armed,  resisted 
and  sometimes  routed  their  enemies.  These  efforts, 
unavailing  as  they  were,  and  as  from  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  of  the  Papal  territory,  and  indeed 
of  all  Italy  at  that  time,  they  must  necessarily  have 
been,  are  still  so  many  proofs  that  the  Romans  are 
not,  as  has  been  so  often  asserted,  a  race  of  abject 
dastards. 

The  truth  is,  that  want  of  courage  is  not  the 
predominant  vice  either  of  the  Romans  or  of  the 
Italians,  or  indeed  of  any  other  nation  :  courage  is 
a  quality  inherent  in  man,  but  its  exercise  is  the 
result  of  calculation.  Give  an  individual  that 
which  is  worth  defending,  and  he  will  defend  it ; 
give  a  nation  liberty  with  all  its  blessings,  and  it 
will  fight  for  them;  a  bad  government  has  no 
value,  and  excites  no  attachment— -who  then  will 
expose  his  life  to  support  it? 
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The  modern  Romans  are  accnsed  of  habitoai 
indolence,  and  a  disposition  to  mendicity;  a  re- 
proach founded  npon  hasty  and  partial  observation. 
To  repose  during  the  beat  of  the  day  is  a  custom 
estaUished  in  all  southern  countries,  is  conform- 
able to  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  and  is  both 
usefal  and  wholesome ;  because  by  sacrificing  hours 
when  exercise  is  dangerous  or  oppressive,  it  leaves 
t)ie  morning  and  the  evening,  that  is,  all  the  cool 
and  deUghtful  part  of  the  day,  with  much  of  the 
night,  open  to  business  and  amusement.    The  time 
given  to  labor  and  to  rest  is  in  quantity  the  same 
as  in  northern  regions,  but  divided  in  a  different 
manned.     As  for  mendicity,  I  have  already  ob- 
served, that  in  countries  and  cities  where  the  poor 
are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  mendi- 
city is  not  easily  avoidable :  in  favor  of  Rome  I 
must  add,  that  the  number  of  beggars  is   not 
greater  there  than  in  other  capitals  of  the  same 
population  ;  and  that  the  wretches  who  infest  the 
churches  and  public  edifices  are  in  general  stran-* 
gers,  attracted  by  the  facility  of  gathering  alms  in 
a  city  frequented  by  so  many  rich  travellers,  and 
filled  with  so  many  convents  and  pious  establish- 
ments.    The  extreme  misery  which  we  witnessed 
was  owing  to  the  entire  spoliation  of  all  the  hos^  . 
pitals  and  asylums ;    to  the  ruin  of  public  credit; 
to  the  impoverishment  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility, 

VOL.  III.  V 
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and  hoDseholdera,  by  the  exactions  of  ibe  soldiery ; 
and  in  short  to  the  general  system  of  plander  ex* 
ercised  by  the  French  while  in  possession  of  tfa^ 
city. 

I  coma  now  to  the  morals  of  the  Romans,  and 
most,  in  the  first  place,  acknowledge  that  it  wonld 
be  presumption  in  a  traveller  who  passed  three 
months  only  in  Rome,  to  pretend  to  speak  npon 
this  subject  from  his  own  observation.  However 
from  inquiries,  and  the  statement  of  impartial 
and  judicious  strangers  long  resident  in  Rome, 
we  collected,  that  among  the  higher  classes  there 
is  less  room  for  censure  here  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  Italian  city ;  that  cicisbeismf  which,  in  its 
most  qualified  practice  is  an  insult  to  decency, 
is  neither  so  common  nor  so  flagrant;  that  the 
morals  of  the  cardinals,  prelates,  and  clergy^  and 
even  of  the  middling  class  of  citissens,  are  pure  and 
unimpeachable;  and  that  the  people  in  general 
are  mild,  open-hearted  in  their  intercourse,  and  in 
their  manners  extremely  decorous  and  even  stately. 
This  latter  quality  of  the  Romans  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  observer:  while 
the  traveller  sees,  or  seems  to  see,  in  this  un* 
affected  gravity  and  dignified  deportment  some 
traces  of  the  majesty  of  the  ancients,  and  fancies 
that  be  can  still  discover  in  their  fallen  descend- 
imts — 
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JEn.  lib.  i.  98$. 


Bot  how  far  the  tf4e  of  Bomao  blood  bftft  rw 
pare  mi  QQmix^d  during  the  l»p9e  of  pp  namjr 
G^otqri^Sy  and  the  coarse  of  so  many  reyolotiQnfly 

it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  capital  of  an 
empire  including  many  nations  in  its  pale,  must 
necessarily  be  crowded  with  strangeis^  and  per* 
haps  half  peopled  by  the  natives  of  the  provinces* 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  great  British  metropoh's 
at  present^  and  9nch  was  that  of  Rome  anciently ; 
the  latter  indeed  wa»  more  likely  tQ  attract 
stran^ers^  or  rather  provincials,  than  the  former, 

as  many  or  mo3t  of  the  inhabitants  pf  the  great 
cities  enjoyed  the  righta  of  Roman  citizens,  aod 
were  even  admitted,  as  the  Gauls  were  by  JuHus 


*  The  Bomanai  the  misters  of  the  world,  aQ4  the  gowned 

The  sul^ect  world  §hal)  Bpipe>  dPli|im<WI  OYfn, 
And  prostrate  shall  adqre  th^  natiPH  of  the  gQW9* 

The  Roman  oharacter^  both  ancient  and  modern,  may  be 
expressed  with  great  precision  by  that  beautiful  antithesis  of 
Lanzi,  Yi  e  iin  ^«ii|de  ^e  ai  piiiga  a  ogni  bello ;  yi  e  un  hello 
che  si  soUeva  a  ogqi  gnmde. 

*'  There  is  a  greatness  which  bends  to  every  thing  that  is 
beautiful ;  there  is  a  beauty  which  eleyates  itself  to  every 
thing  that  is  great.'' 
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Caesar,  into  the  senate  itself*.  Cicero  who  be- 
held the  evil,  if  it  deserve  that  name,  in  its  origin^ 
complains  that  even  in  his  time  the  inflox  of 
foreigners  had  infected  the  pority  of  the  Latin  lan^ 
gnagcf*;  and  if  at  a  period  when  the  honors  and 


*  Religiosa patet  peregrineecuria laudi 

Nee  putat  exteraos  quos  decet  esse  suos. 

Rutil.  Iter,  lib.  i.  ver.  13. 

The  senate'^  self  enrolls  among  its  sons 
Illustrious  foreigners,  nor  strangers  deems 
Whom  His  its  proudest  boast  to  make  its  own. 

Aspice  hanc  frequentiam,  cui  vix  urbis  immensse  tecta 
sufficiunt;  maiima  pars  illius  turbae  ex  municipiis>  ex  colo- 
niis  suiSy  ex  toto  denique  orbe  terrarum  confluxerunt — nul- 
lum non  hominum  genus  concurrit  in  XJrbem^^Seneca  od  Heir 
warn,  cap,  vu 

Populis,  victisque  frementem 

•       Gentibus 

Nulloque  frequentem 
Cive  suo  Romam  sed  mundi  feece  repletam. 

Lucan,  lib,  yii.  404. 

'*  Behold  this  crowd,  for  which  the  houses  of  this  im- 
mense city  scarce  suffice ;  the  greatest  part  of  that  multitude 
comes  from  the  municipal  towns,  from  the  colonies,  in  a  word 
from  the  whole  world — ^the  whole  race  of  mankind  takes 
reftige  in  the  city- 
resounding  with  the  hum 

Of  conquer'd  nations 

And  Rome  with  dregs  of  foreign  lands  is  fill'd. 

B.ome. 
t  Cicero  De  Claris  Orat.  cap.  74. 
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offices  of  the  state  were  confined  to  the  native 
Romans^  the  number  of  strangers  was  so  consi- 
derable,  what  mast  it  have  been  under  the  Em- 
perors^ when  all  distinction  was  done  away,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  capital  were  communicated 
to  the  whole  empire  ? 

As  Rome  continued  even  after  the  fall  of  her 
empire  the  metropolis  and  capital  of  Christen- 
dom, and  has  considered  herself  at.  all  times  as 
the  common  parent  of  Christians,  and  peculiarly 
so  of  men  of  genius  and  learning,  the  influx  has 
never  ceased  to  pour  new  inhabitants,  and  with 
them  fresh  supplies  of  vigor  and  genius,  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Eternal  City.  This  influx  instead 
of  being  a  reproach  is  an  honor ;  it  was  the  des- 
tiny of  Rome  from  her  foundation  to  be  the 
assylum  of  mankind,  the  receptacle  of  nations, 
*^ partus  omnium  gentium*.*"  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  Rome,  though  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  barbarians,  has  never  been  possessed, 
colonized,  or  repeopled  by  them,  and  that  the 
change  (if  any)  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
breed  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  wide  ex- 
tmded  influence,  whether  of  power  or  of  opinion, 
and  must  have  occurred  even  if  Rome  had  re-^ 
tained  the  sceptre  of  the  universe.     All  that  can 


*  The  refuge  of  all  aationi. 
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be  {bfi^fdl  frdm  Mth  a  change  ii,  that  the  Rd- 
oian^  of  thd  Viitiet^tiittth  are  dot  tte  Roi^aDfi  Of  Ib6 
fii^t  cettttiry,  as  these  latter  were  ti6t  tbode  of  the 
era  of  Romulns.  But  they  ftihabit  the  dt jr  fodtid- 
ed  by  Rotuttltiii,  tbiiy  are  the  d^s^endantd  of  tbi^ 

masters  of  the  world,  as  much  lis  tbede  Were  the 
offitpring  of  the  S^bii^^  fhce,  of  of  the  shepherds 
that  accompanied  the  twin  brothers,  or  of  the 
fugitives  who  flocked  to  the  asylam.  They  speak 
a  laiiguage  more  resembling  that  of  Cfc^o  atid 
Virgil,  than  the  dialect  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  re*- 
sembled  that  of  Tatios  or  NutidA :  in  short,  they 
are  ad  liiocb  the  deisceddants  of  the  Rotiaand  as 
the  modern  Frekich  are  the  dedcertdantd  of  the 
Franks  nnder  CloVis,  or  Charlemagne,  and  as 
the  English  are  of  the  Sa^ond  who  iovuded  and 
conquered  Britain.  As  snch,  the  tnodem  Rotnatis 
may  be  allowed  to  excite  interest^  kttA  perhaps 
almost  de^ierve  resp^t ;  especililly  as  their  virtaes 
and  their  getiidd  are  their  own  \  their  Vices,  wlii£:h 
are  neither  more  nomeroad  Oor  gfidr^  so&ndlilotis 
than  thode  of  other  nlitiond,  are  owing  to  their 
cinmmBtances,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  tnidtaken 
polity^  to  an  Imperfect  government,  to  foreign  ia-^ 
finance,  add  id  part  perhaps  tb  a  naitow  system  of 
edncation. 

Aognst  the  third,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  set  out.  As  we  rolled  nnder  the  arch  of 
the  Porta  del  Pepi>to,  and  heard  the  gates  close 
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behiDd  us;  as  we  passed  the  Ponte  MtMo  and 
looked  down  on  the  Tiber  flowing  dimly  beneath ; 
onr  regret  redoobled,  and  all  the  magQificence  of 
Rome,  tiow  left  behind  ns  for  ever,  presented  it- 
self once  more  to  onr  recollection  *• 


*  The  feelings  of  sn  ancient  prorincial  in  the  ttonent  of 
departure  fmm  the  capital  which  he  had  visited  with  vene- 
ration and  enthnsiasiiiy  are  expressed  in  lang;uage  both  pasr 
sionate  and  poetical  by  Rutilius. 

Crebra  relinqnendis  iniigimtts  oscula  portis ; 

Inviti  superant  Kmina  sacra  pedes 

fex&ndi  tUgina  tui  pulcherrina  mnndi 

Inter  sid^reos  Roma  recepta  polos ! 
Exaudi  geaitrixque  bominum^  genitrixque  deotam^ 

Non  procnl  a  cselo  per  tua  templa  sumus. 
Te  canimuSy  semperque,  sinent  dum  fata,  canemus, 

Sospes  nemo  potest  immemor  esse  tui  •  .  .  . 
Auctorem  generis  Venerem^  Martemque  fatemur, 

iEneadum  matrem,  Romulidumque  patrem. 
Mitigat  armatas  yictrix  dementia  vires, 

Convenit  in  mores  nomen  utnimque  tuos 

Tu  quoque  legiferis  mundum  complexa  triumphis 

Faedere  communi  vivere  cuncta  facis. 
Te  Dea,  te  celebrat  Romanus  ubique  recessus, 

Paeificoque  gerit  libera  coUa  jugo 

Quod  regnas  minus  est  quam  quod  regnare  mereris ; 
Excedis  factis  grandia  fata  tuis. 

Rutil.  Iter.  lib.  i.  ver,  43.  €t  $eq. 
We  pHnt  upon  the  gates  we  soon  must  leave. 
The  frequent  kiss,  and  with  reluctant  feet 

O'erstep  the  sacred  threshold 

Hear,  mighty  Rome !  the  fairest,  noblest  town 
Thy  subject  world  can  boast !  immortal  city, 
Admitted  to  a  place  among  the  gods ! 

Parent 
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Parent  of  mortals  and  immortals,  hear  I 
When  in  thy  temples,  we  are  half  in  hear'n. 
Thy  praise  we  sing,  and  while  life's  current  warm 
Plays  in  our  hearts,  will  sing  thy  praise  for  ever. 
The  wise  and  good,  while  time  itself  shall  last, 

Must  cherish  thy  remembrance 

Venus  and  Mars  our  ancestors  we  boast 
MaeBs*  mother,  and  Quirinus'  sire. 
Alike  for  valor's,  mercy's  praise  renown'd, 

'  Victorious  pity  stays  thine  armed  hand 

Thou  too  within  triumphant  law's  embrace 
Didst  fold  the  world,  obliging  all  mankind 
To  live  in  amicable  league.     Great  queen  f 
Each  comer  of  the  globe,  now  Roman  made. 
Is  proud  to  celebrate  thy  name ;  is  proud 
To  wear  thy  peaceful  yoke,  though  subject^  firee  •  •  • 
To  reign  is  not  thy  glory ;  'tis  that  thou 
Dost  well  deserve  to  reign,  by  glorious  deeds 
Surpassing  ev'n  thine  own  great  destinies* 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Etruria — the  Cremera — Vdi — Falerium — Mount 
Soracte — Fescennium  —  Meoania  —  Asisium — 
Lake  of  Trasimenus — Entrance  into  the  Tuscan 
Territory — Cortona — Ancient  Etrurians — Ar^ 
retium  —Vol  dAmo. 

Thb  weather  was  serene ;  the  air  cool  and  delici- 
ons ;  the  stars  sparkled  with  unusual  brilliancy ; 
and  the  night  appeared  in  all  the  freshness  and  all 
the  beauty  of  the  climate. 

Aure  lien  portando,  e  largo  nembo 
Di  sua  Tugiada  pretiosa  e  pura ; 
E  scotendo  del  vel  Hmmido  lembe 
Ne  spargeTa  i  fioretti  e  la  verdura ; 
£1  venticelli  debattendo  I'ali 
Lusingavano  il  sonno  de  mortali*. 


*  Light  in  her  train  attendant  aephyrs  throng; 
Rich  store  of  moisture  pure  she  brought  along; 
She  shook  her  humid  Teil,  and  round  her  threw, 
Sprinkling  each  herb  and  flow'r,  the  silver  dew^ 
While  ev'ry  breeze  its  pinions  wav'd,  to  fan 
Eyes  long  unclos'd»  and  sleep  restor'd  to  man. 
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We  bad  now  entered  Etruria,  and  were  tra* 
versing  a  country,  celebrated  in  tbe  early  records 
of  Rome  for  many  a  fnrioas  combat,  ^  and  many 
an  heroic  achievement.  On  this  ground  the  Ro- 
mans defended  their  newly  acquired  liberty  with 
all  the  intrepidity  which  the  first  taste  pf  such  a 
blessing  must  inspire.  Here  they  triumphed  over 
Tarquin  and  his  Etrurian  allies;  and  here  their 
leader ,  and  consul,  Brutus,  sealed  their  freedom 
with  his  blood.  This  region  was  the  theatre  of 
the  Veientian  war,  and  witnessed  all  the  glorious 
deeds  that  graced  that  long  protracted  contest. 

All  this  territory^  th^  object  of  so  mocfa  oon- 
test  and  bldodshed,  is  now  a  desert.  Even  the 
(i^iikal  itself^  which  stood  So  long  th6  rival  and 
terror  of  Rome^  and  would  bAve  b^n  preferred 
to  it,  if  the  authority  of  Camillus,  and  an  omen, 
that  is,  a  lucky  coincidence  of  a  military  order 
with  the  subject  dibftte  of  tbe  senate,  bad  tiot  pre- 
vailed over  the  representations  of  tbe  tribunes; 
even  Veii  itself  has  perished,  nor  left  a  vestige  to 
mark  its  situation.  Hence  even  antiquaries  differ 
as  to  the  real  spot.  Some  place  it  at  Civita  Castdr 
lana^  and  others,  with  more  probability,  at  Scrqfano, 
on  a  rocky  hill  called  Monte  Musivo,  about  six  miles 
on  the  right  from  the  road  between  La  StortA  and 
Baccanoy  and  of  cotirse  about  twdve  from  Rome*. 

■        ■     ■— — ^i^—^— ^»        ^— — — — ^.—      M.^ll  ■■  ■         —    ■■■■    — ^— ^■^.■^■^  1^      ■»■  ■       1     —     ■  1  I         —  I     ■         I    ■!      ■  I       ■  I     —  ^  ■    »■■» 

ff 

*  OdMtB  agaitt  pkce  Vm  in  a  little  island  about  a  mile 
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The  distance  and  natural  strength  df  thk  site 
correspond  with  the  description  of  FeiiVand  som^ 
masses  of  rubbish  are  pointed  oot,  as  the  remains 
of  a  citjr  onte  soperior  even  to  Rome  in  magnifi^ 
cence^  and  capable,  like  Troy>  of  resisting  for  tea 
years  the  efforts  of  an  artuy  of  fifty  th^msand  tnen^ 
Bnt  how  vain  it  is  to  explore  the  situation  of  a 
place,  which  faai  been  a  solitude  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years. 

Nanc  intra  inuTos  pastotis  ba^rcina  lefiti 

Catitttt^et  in  yestiis  ossibiis  arva  indtant** 

jPraperliiti(  iv.  11* 

Th6  flocks  bad  fed  in  the  streets^  and  the  pkugh** 
share  had  furi^wed  the  sepulchres  of  tKe  fallen 
Videntes;  a  melant^oly  observation^  applicable  not 
t6  Vm  alotte,  but  to  all  the  early  rivals  of  Rdme, 
Fidena,  Canina^  CmoU^  Atdea,  Alba.  Not  the 
site  only  bnt  almost  the  memory  of  Vdi  Was  obH* 
t^tuted  in  the  time  of  Florus^-^iSTtt^c  Vemfuus6 
quis  fnemmkf  qucB  rtUquke  f  qmdoe  vestigium^. 

and  &a  hlalf  to  the  right  of  La  Stbrtd. — ^This  tdola  FarhBsii  is 
now  said  to  hav^  established  its  olaiia  in  the  recent  discovery 
of  inscriptions  upon  the  spot. 

*  Within  thy  walls  his  tuneless  horn 

Now  slowly  winds  the  shepherd  swain, 
And  where  your  bones  neglected  lie. 
Unheeding  mows  the  golden  grain. 


t  Libv  i.  12.-^l¥ho  now  r^cneiabers  that  V^ii  «Ver  eaist- 
ed  ?  what  tremikins,  what  vestlgis  is  to  bk  found  t 
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At  length  the  morning  dawned,  and  Aurora 
(sndi  as  Guido  contemplated,  and  vainly  endeai- 
Youred  to  represent  in  earthly  colors)  shed  over  the 
Sabine  mountains  a  rich  glow  gradually  softening 
as  more  distant  inta  purple;  lined  with  gold  a 
few  fleecy  clouds  that  strewed  her  paths ;  and  at 
length  poured  a  stream  of  the  brightest  safiron  over 
all  the  eastern  sky.  The  tints  that  gild  the  clouds, 
even  in  our  northern  climate,  are  as  rich  and  as 
varied  as  can  be  imagined;  but  the  deep  purple 
distances  of  the  horizon,  and  the  glowing  yellow 
of  the  firmament  in  Italy,  far  surpass  ours  in  hue 
and  splendor,  and  produce  that  airy  perlspective, 
that  lucid  atmosphere,  called  in  painting  an  Italian 
sky.  In  contemplation  of  this  beautiful  and  ever- 
varying  phenomenon,  we  drove  till  we  reached 
the  first  post.  La  Storta^  and  then  enjoyed  the 
glories  of  the  rising  sun ;  till  concealing  himself 
in  a  golden  fritted  cloud,  as  in  a  chariot,  he  darted 
his  rays  from  behind  it,  and  set  the  whole  firma- 
ment in  a  blaze. 

At  the  foot  of  the  little  eminence  of  Baccano*, 
the  second  stage,  which  still  retains  its  ancient 

~r : 

*  Baeeano,  a  solitary  post-house,  bearing  the  name  of  an 
ancient  town,  stands  in  a  little  valley,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  hills,  forming  a  verdant  amphitheatre  that  ^ants 
nothing  but  trees  to  be  extremely  beautiful.  About  four 
miles  on  th^  right  is  the  lake  Sabatinus,  now  Bracciana* 
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name,  we  crossed  the  Cremera  (fatal  stream !  that 
beheld  the  victories  and  the  fall  of  the  generons 
Fabii)  and  walking  on  while  the  horses  were 
changing,  we  ascended  the  liill,  and  took  a  last 
Tiew  of  Rome  then  glittering  with  the  rays  of  the 
son,  that  played  upon  its  palaces,  towers,  and 
domes,  and  displayed  its  whole  extent  in  all  its 
magnificence  *• 

Quisque 
Hflesity  et  extremae  tunc  forsitan  Urbis  amatae 
Plenus  abit  tIsu  f Luc.  i.  509. 

From  Monte  Rosi  the  country  began  to  im- 
prove, and  appearances  of  cultivation  incretoed  as 
we  advanced.  A  few  miles  north-west  of  Montt 
JZo^*,  on  a  hill,  stands  Satn  (Sutrium)  an  ancient 
town  and  Roman  colony. 

At  Cmta  Castellana  we  had  time  to  examine 
the  site  and  ancient  walls  which,  though  curious, 
we  had  been  obliged  on  our  first  visit  to  pass  un- 
noticed, on  account  of  our  late  arrival  and  early 


*  This  view  of  Rome  at  a  very  early  hour  is  one  of  the 
finest  that  can  be  taken^  as  it  shows  off  to  the  best  advantage 
those  long  lines  of  buildings,  and  vast  majestic  knasses,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  principal  features  of  this  ^Capital. 

t  Each  stoppM,  and  sighing  tum'd  for  one  last  view, 
And  bid  die  city  of  his  birth  adieu. 
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4«pfiitqre«  This  towa  ia  tsopppsftd  by  mmy  to  W 
t^,  aocieDt  F^emmm  •  U  stands  po  ap  inqqldM 
rQclc,  sprroand^  qp  ^1  ^des  with  »  prqcipip^ 
pearly  perpepdicnlar^  fprmiqg  ^,  deep  dell,  at  tbf 
l^ottopi  of  whjch  tbropgb  a  stony  cbapp^lj^  rolU  9 
dfar  and  constant  streapi.  The  walls  both  of  ^b^ 
%oy9n  and  the  citadel  rise  on  the  edge  of  the  pre^ 
cipice^  are  formed  in  general  of  Ifirg^  blocks  of 
stone^  and  probably  are  tbe  remains  of  the  ancient 
rampart.  The  strength  and  position  of  Civita  Cos- 
teUuna  have  induced^  as  I  have  before  observed, 
many  antiquaries  to  conjecture  that  it  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Veiiy  and  the  inhabitants  have 
very  readily  adopted  an  opinion  so  honorable  tq 
their  city.  But  the  more  general  persnasion  that 
Vdi  was  much  nearer  Rome,  is  founded  upon  ar« 
gnments  so  very  solid  and  satisfactory,  that  to 
doubt  on  the  subject  seems  difficult. 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  to.  the  west  of 
Chita  CastdUma  on  a  hill,  stands  a  little  town  now 
called  Sia.  Maria  dei  Fallarif  supposed  by  ^ome  to 
be  the  ancient  Falerii^  the  capital  of  the  FaUsci;  a 
name  that  always  revives  the  recollection  of  an 
anecdote  highly  honorable  to  the  feelings  of  Ca- 
millas, and  to  the  generous  character  of  tb^ 
Romans  ^. 


'.'18 


*  Tit.  Liv,  V.  27. 
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We  were  now  in  tbe  midst  of  regions  once  !««- 
habited  by  warlike  tribes  well  knqwn  in  tbe  wfly 
periods  of  Roman  history,  and  iH>t  nnfrequently 
recorded  by  tbe  poets* 

Hi  Fescenninas  aoiss  ^iquosque  FalUcoSy 

Hi  Soractis  habent  arces,  Flaviniaque  arva, 

£t  Cimini  cum  monte  lacum,  lucosque  Capenos*. 

J^irg.  Mneid.  wii.  nh. 

» 

We  were  in  tbe  very  capital  itself,  Fescemimh 
abont  six  or  seven  mites  from  Sopoc^iW  many 
from  the  mountains  and  lake  of  CimiimSy  ^nd  qIos? 
to  Fakrium'\.  Some  days  might  have  been  pasaed 
here  with  pleasure,  and  perhaps  with  improvfK 
ment ;  we  might  have  ascended  Soracte^  and  enr 
deavoured  to  discover  tbe  remains  of  the  temple  qf 
Apollo-^*^  Sancti  custiUM  SoractisX:**  we  might  have 
explored  the  Cimnian  forest,  which  the  Romans 
once  beheld  with  awe  aqd  even  terror,  as  imp^pa- 


*  The  just  Faliscans  he  to  battle  brings^ 
And  those  who  live  where  lake  Ciminia  springs ; 
And  where  Feronia's  grove  and  temple  stands. 
Who  till  Fescennian  or  Flavinian  lands. 

Dryden^ 

t  Perhaps  in  it,  as  Cluverius  suf^ses,  that  Civita  Coittl- 
kma  occupies  the  site  of  that  city»  and  that  Fescennium  Xaj 
nearer  the  Tiber. 

X  iEneid  xi.  785.-^The  guardian  ^f  boly  Soracte. 
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trable  to  human  steps  *;  we  might  have  ranged 
along  the  borders  of  its  lake,  which  is  said  to  have 
swallowed  op  a  city ;  and  in  fine,  we  might  have 
visited  the  shattered  walls  of  old  Fakriunij  and 
wandered  over  its  now  deserted  hill.  Bnt  these 
excursions  we  must  leave  to  fntnre  travellers  who 
may  have  more  leisure,  and  as  the  season  advances 
we  most  hasten  on.  Jnst  out  of  the  gate  of  CvoUa 
Castdiana  is  an  aqnednct,  still  kept  np  in  good 
repair. 

After  having  crossed  a  high  hill  covered  with 
wood  we  entered  Bargketto,  an  insignificant  viU 
lage :  the  only  object  that  attracts  the  eye  is  an  old 
castle,  standing  in  picturesque  ruin  on  the  summit 
of  the  neighboring  eminence.  We  crossed  the 
Tiber  over  a  fine  bridge^  the  Pante  Felice,  erected 
by  Sixtus  Quintus,  and  shortly  after  began  to  as* 
cend  the  ridge  of  cultivated  hills  that  border  the 
vale  intersected  by  that  river.  As  we  advanced^ 
the  hills  increased  in  height,  till  passing  over  the 
deep  bnt  dry  channel  of  a  wintry  torrent,  we  turned 
and  proceeded  under  the  shade  of  the  mountain 
and  its  forests,  then  peculiarly  grateful.  The 
scenery  around  Nami  the  reader  is  acquainted  with ; 
its  beauties  were  not  altered  by  the  scorching  heats 
of  the  season.  Descending  the  hill,  we  once  more 
visited  the  Ponte  D^Augusto^  and  traversing  the 

*  Liv.  lib.  ix.  cap.  36. 
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ildicioiis  nde  of  the  Nar^  entered  Terni  aboot  six 
in. the  evening. 

.    Next  morning  early  we  made  another  and  final 
TTisit  to  the  cascade ;  we  took  the  lower  patb^  and 
proceeded   along  the  Nar^  nnder  the  shade  of 
groves  rising  on  its  banks,  and  woods  hanging 
Iram  the  shelving  sides  of  the  mountains.    The 
masB  of  water  was  considerably  diminished,  and  of 
coorse  the  grandenr  of  the  fall  tomewbat  impaired  \ 
however  as  the  Velino  is  fed  by  two  lakes  it  retains 
a  sufficient  qnantity  of  water  to  form  at  all.  times 
a  most,  noble  and  interesting  object,  particularly 
when  combined  with  the  surrounding  scenery.    I 
most  here  observe,  that  if  the  traveller  should  not 
have  leisure  to  visit  the  Caduta  deUe  Marmore 
(the  marble  cascade)  twice,  he  would  do  well  to 
prefer  the  view  from  above  to  that  from  below,  as 
in  the  latter  the  first  grand  fall  is  not  a  little  con- 
cealed by  the  cloud  of  spray,  and  by  the  Iris 
playing  over  it ;  so  much  indeed  that  little  more 
than  one-third  of  its  elevation  is  perceptible. 

Leaving  this  singular  and  magnificent  scene 
with  regret,  we  continued  our  route,  and  entering 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  we  began  at  the  se- 
cond post  to  ascend  Monte  Somma.  We  changed 
horses  at  S^leto ;  we  then  rolled  over  the  plain 
below,  the  delicious  Valie  Spoktana^  feasted  our 
eyes  with  the  windings  of  the  Clitumnus  as  we 
drove  along,  looked  down  upon  its  sources,  visited 

v«4.  III.  X 

/  ( 
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<>Bce  more  his  temple,  again  admired  the  pictnresqae 
position  of  Trevi,  anciently  Trebia,  and  the  Monte 
Petino  on  onr  right,  and  entered  FoUgno.  From 
this  town  the  country  became  new  to^onr  eyra,  and 
to  its  continued  beauty  superadded  the  charms  of 
novelty. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  from  Jb^m,  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  miles,  the  towers  of  Meosma 
(now  with  a  slight  alteration  Bemgnia)  latisprtgeeta 
in  campis*  arise  i^isible  above  the  woods*  Die 
river  on  which  it  stands  still  nearly  retains  its; an** 
cient  name  Dimia'\^f  and  with  the  ClUumnuseontri^ 
butes  to  water  and  to  fertilize  the  vale  over*  whidi 
Meoama  seems  to  preside.  Propertins  wal  bom 
in  this  town  and  indulges  the  vanity  of  a  poet  in 
describing  the  lustre  which  it  derives  from  that 
circnmst&nce. 

Scandentes  si  quis  cernit  de  yallibus  arces 
Ingenio  muros  aestimet  ille  meo  t* 

Lih  iy.  Ekg.  u 

On  the  right  on  the  side  of  a  hill  stands  the 


*  Silius  Italicus,  lib.  vi.  644.--Stretching  over  the  spacious 
plains. 

t  Cluveritts  mistakes  yrhen  he  calls  ttus  riyer  the  TV^ino, 
a  stream  which,  flowing  from<  PoZigno,  joins  the  Timia  at  a 
town  called  Cannara,  about  six  miles  north  of  Mevania. 

I  Behold  in  yonder  yale  th*  aspiring  town^ 
And  estimate  its  worth  by  my  renown. 
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little  town  of  Ispdio  (Hispdlum)  a  Roman  colony, 
whose  SODS,  if  a  poet  may  be  believed,  once  ranked 
among  ^^  {^Uberrima  nomina  beUo*r  A  little  forther, 
at  the  foot  of  the  same  hill  are  the  ruins  of  an  am^ 
phitheatre,  shapeless^  and  uninteresting. 

AsUiumy  now  AssisifO/u  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the 
right,  makes  a  fine  appearance,  and  preserves  it  on 
a  neaier  approach.  It  gave  birth  to  St.  Francis^ 
the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  order,  is  the  metroi- 
poUa  of  this  order,  and  owes  to  it  its  size,  ib 
aplendor,  and  its  fame.  The  Sagro  Ouivento  f,  where 
the  body  of  the  saint  is  said  to  repose,  presents  an 
i&imeuae  front,  and  is  considered  as  a  very  exteo^ 
aiveand  superb  edifice.-  At  the  foot' of  the  hill  on 
the  road  there  is  a  village  or  rather .  little  town, 
called  Madoma  degU  AtigioliXf  from  a  rustic  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  angels,  in 
which  St.  Francis  was  accustomed  to  ofier  up  his 
devotions,  and  is  supposed  to  have  received  the 
first  call  to  perfection.  This  oratory  became  afterr 
wards  an  object  of  great  veneration,  and  still  con^ 
tinuee  to  be  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  especially  on 
the  second  of  August,  when  midtitudes  flock  to  it 
from  all  the  neighboring  provinces.    In  order  to 


*  Silius  Italicus,  lib.  iv.  186. 

Names,  renown'd  in  war. 
t  Sacred  Conyent. 


I  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels. 
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satisfy  the  devotion  of  so  great  a  concourse  of 
people,  a  very  spacious  and  noble  chnrch  has  been 
erected,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  coyer  the  original 
oratory,  which  stands  in  its  centre  and  onder  its 
dome. 

We  passed  on  the  second  day  after  this  festival, 
and  were  informed  by  one  of  the  fathers,  that  more 
than  ten  thonsand  persons  had  attended  service  on 
that  day,  and  that  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  wea* 
ther  and  the  bliqd  enthum^m  of  the  crowd  press- 
ing forward  to  tonch  the  altar,  no  less  than  ten 
persons  were  suffocated,  pressed  or  trampled  to 
death.  A  practice  which  not  only  draws  so  many 
laboring  persons  from  their  homes  and  occupations, 
bnt  occasions  such  tragical  accidents,  becomes  a 
mischievous  superstition,  and  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  public  authority.  This  chnrch,  or  rather 
the  chi^l  enclosed  within  its  precincts,  is  also 
called  the  Partiuncula,  because  it  was  the  first 
portion  or  property  annexed  to  the  order!  I  re- 
gretted much  that  our  arrangements  did  not  permit 
us  to  visit  Amkan,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
convents  which  are  said  to  contain  several  valu- 
able paintings,  bnt  particularly  on  account  of  the 
portico  of  Santa  Maria  di  Minerva,  composed  of 
six  Corinthian  pillars  of  the  finest  proportion, 
which  supported  the  front  of  the  ancient  temple 
of  Minerva. 

Here  the  reader  may  perhaps  expect  some  ac- 
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connt  of  St.  Francis  of  Asisium,  the  founder  of  an 
order  more  extraordinary  perhaps  and  more  nume- 
ronsy  though  less  nsefnl  and  less  respectable  than 
that  of  the  Benedictines.  A  man  who  has  imposed 
npon  so  many  thousands  of  voluntary  disciples^ 
laws  far  knore  severe  than  those  of  Lycurgus,  and 
given  to  his  laws  a  longer  duration,  as  well  as  a 
far  more  extensive  influence  than  that  legislator  or 
indeed  most  others  have  been  able  to  impart  to 
their  institutions^  must  certainly  have  been  a  very 
extraordinary  person,  and  must  have  derived  either 
from  his  virtues  or  from  his  accomplishments 
means  of  persuasion  unusually  efficacious.  His 
birth  and  education  were  naturally  calculated  to 
confine  him  to  mediocrity;  but  an  ardent  piety  and 
a  disinterestedness  that  knew  no  bounds,  soon 
raised  him  into  notice,  and  made  him  an  object  of 
contempt  to  some,  of  admiration  to  many.  A  so- 
lemn determination  taken  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
to  practise  strictly  and  literally  the  sublimest  les- 
sons of  Christian  self-denial,  and  the  courage  to 
support  that  resolution  without  the  least  deviation 
during  a  life  of  forty-six  years,  may  be  considered 
as  proofs  of  most  extraordinary  energy  and  con- 
sistency of  character.  When  to  these  qualities  we 
add  two  others  of  a  very  different  and  almost  op- 
posite nature,  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  a 
humility  that  almost  seemed  to  border  upon  pusil- 
ianiQiity,  we  shall  make  the  picture  still  more 
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wonderful  without  diminishing  its  resemblance. 
To  renounce  every  species  of  property,  every  ho- 
norable distinction,  every  mark  of  respect  from 
others,  nay,  even  to  stifle  every  emoticm  of  self- 
complacency,  every  sentiment  of  self-applause,  and 
consequently  to  extinguish  every  spark  of  self-love 
in  his  own  bosom,  and  then  to  replace  this  active 
principle  by  a  love  of  God  and  Man  still  more 
active  and  more  efficacious,  was  the  perfection  to 
which  this  singular  personage  aspired,  and  which 
he  appears  in  some  measure  to  have  attained. 
Hence  his  whole  life  was  a  series  of  genercras 
sacrifices,  patient  sufferings,  and  above  all^  of  acts 
of  devotion  ardent  and  almost  impassioned.  To 
the  warmth  of  this  sublime  affection  the  Italian 
language  owes  two  of  its  earliest  poetical  fights, 
which  as  they  shew  the  mind  and  talents  of  the 
composer  as  well  as  the  language  and  Tersification 
of  the  age,  I  may  insert  elsewhere,  especially  as 
they  are  uncommon,  or  at  least  not  likely  to  fall  in 
the  way  of  the  greater  part  of  ray  readers. 

But  the  most  singular  part  of  the  character  of 
St.  Francis  was  that  he  could  communicate  the 
fire  that  glowed  in  his  own  bosom  to  his  hearers, 
or  rather  to  the  spectators  of  his  virtues,  and  by 
liis  example  more  than  by  his  words,  prevail  npon 
thousands  of  his  contemporaries,  and  among  them 
ibany  of  rank,  talents,  and  education,  to  adopt  the 
same  most  austere  and  laborious  mode  of  livings 
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The  Spartan  legislator  is  supposed  to  have  given 
an  astonishing  proof  of  his  iDflaence  and  address 
in  prerailing  upon  his  conntrymen  to  adopt  lawa 
that  imposed  a  few  restraints,  but  proscribed  no 
pleasure  and  stifled  no  passions;  and  Cicero  is  said 
to  have  carried  the  powers  of  eloquence  to  the 
utmost  pitch  when  he  engaged  the  Roman  people 
to  forego  the  advantages  of  the  Agrarian  law. 
What  then  must  we  think  of  the  persuasive  powers 
of  St.  Frauds,  who  triumphed  over  the  most 
powerful  passions  that  rage  in  the  human  breast^ 
and  induced  so  many  myriads  of  disciples  to  re* 
noonce  property,  name,  pleasure,  nay^  their  very 
will  itself,  to  follow  him  in  the  rugged  path  of 
self-denial  and  mortification  ?  Either  his  talents  or 
his  virtues,  or  both  must  have  been  transcendent ; 
and,  without  being  his  disciples,  we  may  very 
safely  consider  him  as  a  great  and  wonderful 
personage.  St.  Francis  was  born  about  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  eighty,  and  died  about  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  having  witnessed  the 
rapid  propagation  of  his  order^  which  contained 
previous  to  his  death  more  than  fifty  thousand 
persons. 

I  know  full  well  that  to  ascribe  virtue  and  talents 
to  a  saint  or  a  friar,  may  be  considered  by  some 
of  my  readers  as  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  their 
credulity,  and  that  an  Italian  Religious^  and  a  Ma- 
hometan dervise  are,  as  to  personal  merit  and 
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qualifications,  placed  by  many  nearly  opon  a  leveL 
Yet  we  may  ventnre  to  assure  snch  readers  that 
both  virtue  and  talents  in  a  very  transcendent  de- 
gree have  been  found  lodged  under  a  cowl  and  a 
hood ;  how  they  came  there,  they  may  with  Yorick 
wonder,  but  as  they  are  certainly  found  there,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  treat  them  with  the  love  and 
reverence  which  they  deserve.  Gray  imagined 
that  St.  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian 
order,  must  have  been  a  man  of  genius ;  we  may 
extend  the  compliment  to  his  master  St.  Benedict, 
to  St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis,  and  many  .of  their  dis- 
ciples,  men  who  in  ages  of  ignorance  endeavored 
to  light  up  the  beacons  of  science,  and  in  ages  of 
vice  struggled  by  word  and  example  to  repress  the 
debauchery,  the  cruelty,  and  the  boundless  licen- 
tiousness of  the  times. 

Haec  igitur  qui  cuncta  subegerit^  ex  animoque 
Expulerit  dictis,  non  annis ;  nonne  decebit, 
HuDC'hominem  numero  divum  dignarier  esse?* 

Luc,  V.  50. 

The  same  plain  still  cotitinues  with  all  its  fertility 
and  beauty  beyond  Asisium.  A  little  to  the  north 
of  Bastia  it  is  intersected  by  a  stream  called  the 
Cfuascio,  anciently  Clams,  and  further  on,  by  the 


*  And  shall  not  he^  whose  all-controlling  mind 
The  human  race  subdued  by  words,  not  arms — 
Say,  shall  not  he  be  thron'd  among  the  gods  ? 
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Still  a  very  noble  river.     We  passed 
^  r  snn-set^  and  began  to  ascend  the 

^  "^ugia,  where  we  arrived  about  ten 

ot  inform  the  reader  that  on 
<  re-entered  Etruria. 

<fc^    ^^  atly  Pemsia,  is  one  of  the  most 

'^  inost  distinguished  cities  of  Etruria ; 

.«  of  its  foundation  long  preceded  that  of 
.ome^  and  like  the  origin  of  Clusium,  Cortona,  &c. 
is  almost  lost  in  distance  of  time.  In  conjunction 
with  all  the  other  Etrurian  states  it  long  resisted 
the  Romans,  and  when  subjected,  or  rather  recon- 
ciled to  them,  it  became  a  faithful  and  a  courageous 
ally;  it  defied  the  power  of  Annibal,  and  flourished 
in  peace  and  opulence  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  ; 
when  unfortunately  it  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
Lucius  Antonius,  uncle  of  the  Triumvir,  and  under 
his  command,  shut  its  gates  against  Augustus  who 
took  it,  and  as  it  is  reported,  wished  to  spare  it ; 
but  one  of  its  principal  citizens  setting  fire  to  his 
own  house,  which  he  intended  as  a  funeral  pile  for 
himself  and  his  family,  the  flames  communicated 
to  the  neighboring  buildings,  and  spreading  rapidly 
around,  reduced  the  city  to  ashes.  Perugia  how- 
ever rose  immediately  from  its  ruins;  and  on  its 
restoration,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  chose  for 
its  patron  Vulcan,  a  divinity  to  whom  it  seems  to 
have  had  very  few  obligations,  as  the  god  had 
spared  his  own  temple  only  in  the  general  con- 
flagration.   In  the  Gothic  war  it  displayed  much 
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spirit^  and  stood  a  si^  of  sevai  years  against 
these  barbarians.  It  afterwards  with  the  whole 
Roman  state  sabmitted  to  the  Pope^  and  with  some 
intenrals  of  tnrbolent  independence  has  remained 
ever  since  attached  to  the  Roman  See. 

Perugia  is  now  a  large,  clean,  well-bniit,  and 
welUnhabited  city.  Seated  on  the  summit  of  a 
moantain,  it  commands  from  its  ramparts,  and 
particniarly  from  its  citadel,  an  extensive  view  over 
a  vast  range  of  country,  fertile,  varied  with  hill 
and  dale,  and  enlivened  with  villages  and  towns. 
In  this  rich-  landscape,  the  plain  which  we  had 
traversed  made  a  very  conspicnons  figure,  watered 
by  the  Clitumnus,  and  bounded  by  the  Apennines. 
There  are  many  churches,  convents,  and  palaces 
in  this  city,  most  of  which  were  adorned  with  the 
paiqtings  of  Pietro  Perugino^  the  master  of  Raf'^ 
faeUa;  of  these  the  French  carried  off  a  consider- 
able number,  and  defaced  others,  particniarly  such 
as  were  painted  on  walls  and  could  not  be  removed. 
The  cathedral  is  in  itself  a  very  indifferent  edifice, 
and  its  deformity  is  increased  by  the  bad  taste  that 
seems  to  have  prevailed  in  its  repair  and  decora*- 
tions.  Several  other  churches  merit  attention, 
particularly  that  of  S.  PietrOy  belonging  to  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey ;  it  is  supported  by  eighteen  pillars 
of  fine  marble,  and  adorned  with  an  altar  of  the 
same  materials  very  rich  and  well  disposed/  Perugia 
has  .an  university  supplied  with  able  professors, 
and  several  academies^  all  of  which  <:an  boast  of 
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illostrioas  names,  and  it  is  upon  the  whole  an  in- 
teresting city,  capable  of  entertaining  the  cnrioas 
and  inqoisitive  traveller  for  several  days. 
'     The  road  from  hence  is  over  a  hilly  country, 
planted  principally  with  olive  trees,  and  of  course 
not  very  shady.    Descending  the  high  hill  of  Ma- 
giona  we  first  discovered,  gleaming  through  a  wood 
of  oaks,  the  lake  TrasymeamSy  and  at  the  village  of 
TorriceUi  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  found  ourselves 
on  its  banks.    This  lake  is  a  very  noble  expanse  of 
water,  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  about  seven  in 
Inieadth.    Three  little  islands  rise  m  it,  the  lai^gest 
and  the  least  about  a  mile  from  the  northern  sfaore^ 
the  other  near  the  southern  extremity.    The  name 
of  this  island  is  Polvese.    The  two  others  are  de** 
nominated  from  their  size  Mmre  (less)  and  ifefi^- 
gkre  (greater);  the  latter  is  adorned  with  a  church. 
The  banks  of  the  lake  ascend  gradually,  but  in 
some  places  rapidly,  from  its  margin ;  and  as  they 
are  clad  with  wood  and  speckled  with  villages  form 
an  outline  both  bold  and  lively*.     But  if  in  extent 


*  Such  also  was  its  ancient  appearance. 

Namque  ego  sum  (the  god  of  the  lake  speaks)  celsis  quern 

cinctum  montibus  ambit 
Tmolo  missa  manus^  stagnis  llirasymenus  opacis. 

SiL  Ital.  lib.  iv.  737. 

Lo !  I  am  Thraaymene^  the  wooded  lake, 
Upon  whose  banks^  to  lofty  hills  that  swells 
Still  dwell  the  tribes  that  erst  from  Tmolus  came. 
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and  beauty  the  lake  Trasymenus  yield  to  many,  in 
celebrity  it  is  inferior  to  hone;  the  fall  of  fifteen 
thousand  Romans  and  the  death  of  a  consul  en- 
noble its  name,  and  cast  an  awful  solemnity  over 
its  scenery. 

From  TarticelH  the  road  winds  along  the 
knargin  of  the  lake  to  a  village  called  PassignanOf 
which  occupies  a  very  narrow  defile,  closed  on  one 
side  by  the  lake,  on  the  other  by  a  rocky  precipice. 
Beyond  this  defile  the  road  crosses  a  plain,  bounded 
by  the  lake  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  by  a  semi- 
dreular  ridge  of  hills  and  mountains.  This  ridge, 
which  falls  back  in  the  centre,  advances  again  on 
the  sides,  and  doses  on  the  lake  at  Passignano  in 
a  precipice;  and  atBorghettoin  a  lofty  acclivity. 
The'plain  thus  enclosed  is  about  six  miles  in  length, 
that  is,  from  the  former  to  the  latter  of  these 
places,  and  about  four  in  breadth  from  the  lake  to 
the  moantains.  Annibal  could  not  have  discovered 
or  even  have  desired  a  situation  more  favorable 
to  stratagem  and  ambush.  In  the  centre  of  this 
plain  he  encamped  at  the  head  of  his  African  and 
Spanish  troops ;  the  Baleares  and  light  armed  forces 
he  placed  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  all 
around,  while  his  cavalry  were  commissioned  to 
occupy  the  defile  on  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  as 
soon  as  they  had  passed  through  it.  The  consul 
entered  by  Barghetto  with  his  characteristic  rash- 
ness and  impetuosity,  and  hastened  to  attack  the 
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army  which  he  beheld  in  front ;  when  a  andden 
shoat  bursting  around  informed  him  that  he  was 
beset  on  all  sides ;  a  thick  mist  rising  from  the 
lake  darkened  the  air;  noise,  confusion,  dismay^ 
defeat,  and  shughter  followed.  The  return  of 
sunshine  showed  the  ground  strewed  with  the 
bodies  of  the  Romans^  and  the  lake  crimsoned 
with  their  blood  "i^. 

A  streamlet,  which  nearly  intersects  the  plain 
in  the  middle,  still  retains  the  name  of  Sanguin^o 
or  JFossa  del  Sanguc'jf;  it  is  supposed  to  water  the 
spot  where  the  consul  fell,  and  is  said  by  the  pea* 
sants  to  have  rolled  a  torrent  of  blood  to  the  TVo* 
symentMi  and  impurpled  its  waters  to  a  considcfrable 
distance.  This  rill  is  the  most  popular  and  per* 
haps  the  most  permanent  memorial  of  this  disas* 
trous  battle ;  it  is  known  and  pointed  out  by  every 
peasant  and  driver,  and  contemplated  by  all  with 
some  degree  of  horror.  To  throw  a  certain  gloom 
and  melancholy  over  the  scenes  of  human  destruc- 
tion is  natural  to  th.e  mind,  and  usual  in  all  coun* 
tries.  It  is  reported,  that  after  sunset  a  sound  like 
the  clashing  of  shields  and  the  onset  of  distant 
armies  is  heard  on  the  plain  of  Marathon:  at 


*  livitts  zxii.  4,  S,  6— for  a  poetical  description  see 
8il.  Ub.  V. 

t  The  ditch  of  blood. 
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Neerwinden^  a  coaDtrymao  assared  me  that  fftrange 
noises  were  often  heard  on  the  plains  at  night; 
and  near  Tewhesburyj  a  close  where  the  greolest 
iromher  of  the  Lcmcastriam  were  massacred,  is  still 
called  the  bloody Jidd^  aod  is  supposed  hj  the  people 
to  be  haunted  by  spectres.. 

Ingemuisse  putes  campos,  terramque  nocentem 
Inspirasse  animas,  infectumque  aera  totmn  ' 
Maaibusi  et  superam  Stygia  formidine  nocterat* 

LucanrH.  769* 

*  f  *  • 

The  SmguinetOy  when  we  passed  it^  Was  the  dry  bed 
ttf  a  torrent,  lined  with  vines  aboi^  the  road ;  add 
hA^^  it,  to  ward  the  lake,  shaded  with  poplar^. 

Abont  two  milei  farther  we  turned  fitioi  thfe 
Iptke,  and  began  to  aseend  the  bold  wooded  hill  df 
Gualandro.  From  its  summit' we  enjoyed  a  beautl^ 
fill  and  esrtensitre  vi^w ;  behind, '  of  the  lake,  its 
islands,  alnd  its  wooded  borders ;  and  before,  of  tbi 
plain  of  Arezzo^  the  Vnlk  de  Ckiana,  add  the  hills 
of  VUerbOj  with  the  truncated  cone  of  Monit  Put- 
dam.    This  wide  and  varied  view  was  lighted  by 


*  Near  Xouvatn^  where  the  French  under  DwmouriervrexQ 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Austrians  commanded 
by  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  in  the  month  of  March^  1793. 

t  Ascending  fiends  infect  the  air  around^ 
And  hell  breathes  baleful  through  the  groaning  ground. 
Hence  dire  affright  distracts  the  soul. 

Rowe. 
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the  licheat  and  goftest  tints  of  an  Italian  snmmet^s 
evening.  Descending  the  declivity  we  passed 
tbrongh  the  village  of  Osioia,  said,  like  the  FasM 
del  Sanguine^  to  take  its  name  from  the  slanghter 
of  the  battle,  and  from  the  bones  dng  np  by  the 
peasantry  in  the  neighboring  fields.  An  inscrip- 
tion over  the  door  of  a  honse  announces  the  origin 
of  the  name  in  the  following  lines,  not  very  classical 
bnt  intelligible  ehoagh. 

Nomen  habet  locus  hie  Ossua^  ab  ossibus  ilUs, 
Quae  dolus  Annibalis  fudit  et  hasta  simul  *• 

V 

•  -  «  • 

On  entering  the  Toscan  territory  we  weri 
stopped  for  a  minnte  by  an  officer  of  the  costoms^ 
the  most  polite  and  most  disinterested  of  the  pro^ 
fession ;  and  then  we  proceeded  rapidly  to  Camosda. 
It  was  now  dusk,  and  we  conld  barely  distinguish 
at  a  little  distance  on  our  right  the  city  of  Cortom^ 
^  superHi  Tarckontis  damus'jf^  rising  in  a  majestic 
situation  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  This  city^ 
supposed  to  be  the  mdst  ancient  in  Italy,  and  once 
the  capital  of  Etruria^  still  retains  its  original 
name  unaltered,  and  preserves  some  remnant  of 


*  ¥Vom  heaps  of  bones,  which  Hannibal  of  yore. 
At  once  by  treach'iy  and  the  dint  of  sword. 
Spread  o'er  our  fields,  Ossaia  takes  its  name. 

t  The  abode  of  haughty  Tarchon. 
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its  walls,  the  only  vestige  of  its  earlylnagnificence. 
It  possesses  many  valaable  paintings,  a  mnsenm, 
and  a  public  library,  and  glories  in  an  academy  of 
great  and  deserved  repotation :  its  grand  object  is 
to  discover  and  to  eloctdate  Etrurian  antiquities, 
and  its  success  has  in  this  respect  kept  pace  with 
the  talents  and  the  zeal  of  its  members. 

To  visit  this  museum  and  to  ducourse  with 
some  of  the  learned  members  of  the  Tuscan  aca« 
demy  was  a  desirable  object :  we  were  now  in  the 
centre  of  Etruria,  under  the  walls  of  its  capital* 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  Clusium,  (now  Chiuso) 
the  seat  of  one  of  its  most  powerful  monarchs. 
We  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  making  some  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  the  wonderful  people 
who  gave  their  name  to  this  territory  and  the 
neighboring  sea;  who  equalled  the  Egyptians  in 
the  solidity,  and  surpassed  them  in  the  beauty,  of 
their  edifices ;  who  excelled  in  the  arts,  and  rioted 
in  the  luxuries  of  life,  while  the  Greeks  were  still 
barbarians,  and  Rome  had  yet  no  name;  and  whose 
antiquity  is  such  that  their  origin  is  lost  in  the  obr 
scurity  of  ages,  and  was  even  in  the  time  of  Hero* 
dotus,  as  it  now  still  remains,  a  subject  of  dispute 
and  conjecture.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been 
Aborigines^  an  appellation  given  to  the  inhabitants 
found  in  a  country  by  its  first  recorded  invaders*; 

*  Dionysius  Haiic. 
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oCben  from  a  dntant  conformity  in  certain  castoida, 
fancy  that  tbej  were  of  Egyptian  origin.  Many 
represent  them  as  a  colony  of  Lydians"*^^  or  per- 
haps of  Msonians,  compelled  by  tbe  pressure  of 
famine  to  leave  their  native  soil  and  to  seek  for 
maintenance  in  a  more  fertile  region;  a  still  greater 
nnmber  imagine  that  they  were  Pelasgi'f',  a  welt 
laiown  tribe  of  Greeks,  who,  when  driven  by  the 
Hellenes. from  Tkessatiay  first  took  shelter  in  Lydia, 
and  afterwards  in  Italy.  In  line,  ;a  few  later 
writers  have  thought  that  they  had  discovered  in 
the  manners,  language,  and  monuments  of  tbe 
Etrurians  and  Cananeans  such  an  affinity,  as 
anthorized  them  to  conclude  that  the  former  were 
a  colony  of- the  latter,  and  of  course  either  Pbceqi-* 
dans. or  Philistines.  This  opinion,  supported  by 
Maffei  ^nd  Mazzochi,  and  followed  by  many  other 
Italian  authors,  is  combated  by  some  French  critics 
of  considerable  learning  and  merit. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  in  which  learning  has  already 
exhausted  its  stores,  and  criticism  has  foiled  its 
own :  ingenuity ;  it  will  abandaqtly  satisfy  rational 
curiosity  to  know,  that  the  Etrtirians  participated 
the  qualities  of  all  the  diflferent  nations  to  which 
they  have   been   supposed   to  owe   their  origin. 


*  Herodotus.  f  See  Cluv.  Ital.  Ant.  lib.  ii. 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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Brave  as  tbe  Pda^,  tbej  extended  their  Gonc|iiests 
over  almost  ali  Italy,  and  filled  its  finest  proviooesy 
from  tbe  borders  of  Campania  to  the  Rhatian  Alps 
with  their  cities  and  pofNriatioB.  logenioas  like 
the  Greeks,  they  cnltivated  scnlptne,  paintings  ar« 
chitectare  and  all  the  arts  with  passion,  and  faaTe 
left  behind  them  numberless  monuments  to  attest 
their  snccess.  Enterprising  as  the  Phoenidaos, 
they  delighted  and  excelled  in  navigation,  cokmiased 
the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  attempted  to  explore 
the  secrets  of  the  ocean.  So  far  their  resemblance 
to  their  supposed  ancestors  is  honorable,  and  to  this 
theyv  owed  their  achievements,  their  renown,  and 
their  prosperity.  But  unfortunately  the  similarity 
extends  still  further,  and  gives  as  the  most  de* 
formed  and  disgusting  features  of  the  Cananean 
character,  rendered  if  possible  still  more  hideous 
by  time  and  by  refinement*.  The  operation  of 
these  vices  gradually  produced  effeminacy  and 
weakness  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  at  length 
deprived  the  E^urians  of  the  glory  of  their 
achievements  and  of  the  advantages  of  their  many 
enterprises.  Their  more  manly  and  more  iotrepid 
neighbors  attacked  them  with  success,  and  stripped 
them  in  process  of  time  of  their  most  valuable 
provinces  t. 


*  Athenseus.  t  'Strabo. 
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Tbey  were  obliged  to  yield  all  the  fertile  plains 
that  border  the  Po,  and  extend  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Apennines^  to  the  valor  of  the  Ganls,  who 
settled  in  that  delightful  country,  and  gare  it  the 
name  of  Gallic,  to  which  was  afterwards  added 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  CiscUpina.  The  Sam- 
nites  expelled  them  from  the  still  more  delicious 
and  more  desirable  region  of  Campania;  the  Umbri 
retook  several  of  their  ancient  possessions;  so 
that  at  the  appearance  of  the  Romans  on  the 
theatre  of  Italy^  the  Etrurians  were  confined  to 
the  territory  that  still  bears  their  name,  and  ex«» 
tends  from  the  I^ber  northward  to  the  Apennines, 
and  westward  to  the  sea.  But  althovgh  humbled 
in  power  and  rednced  in  territory,  this  singnkur 
people  still  retained  their  superiority  in  the  arts, 
and  in  the  embellishments  of  civilized  life;  and 
while  obliged  to  bend  to  the  towering  genins  of 
Rome,  they  can  boast  of  having  communicated  to 
her  the  skill  that  erected  her  temples'*^,  the  cere- 
monies that  graced  her  religion^  the  robes  that 
invested  her  magistrates,  the  pomp  thait  accom- 
panied her  triumphs,  and  even  the  music  that 
animated  her  legions  f*    They  retained  this  supe- 

■  ■      !■  I  11       ■  III         ■■■■      ■■■  ■■       f         ■■■'■        ■  III  I        ■■■  11—^^ 

*  liv.  1.  i.  65. 

t  BisseBOS  haee  prima  4^dit  procedere  fasoesi 
£t  junzit  totidem  tacito  terrore  secures : 
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riority  long  after;  perhaps  they  may  be  said  never 
to  have  lost  it  entirely;  and  notwithstanding  the 
succession  of  so  many  ages  and  revolutions^  their 
descendants  are  siipposed  still  to  possess  a  pecoliar 
aptitnde  for  the  arts^  and  a  singular  discernment  in 
the  sciences. 

Of  this  extraordinary  people,  we  have  indeed 
few  architectural  monuments ;  but  in  vases,  tombs, 
and  altars,  we  possess  abundant  proofs  of  their  in- 
genuity, and  without  doubt  might  discover  many 
more  by  making  excavations  in,  or  near  the  site  of 
some  of  their  ancient  cities.  But  however  well 
inclined  to  indulge  in  such  amusing  researdhes, 
time  and  circumstances  dragged,  us  irresistibly 
along,  and  obliged  us  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of 
visiting  the  venerable  walls  of  Cortona.  We  there- 
fore proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  as  it  was  dark 
when  we  set  out  from  Camoscia,  we  entered  Arezzo 
rather  late* 


Hsc  alias  eboris  decoravit  honore  cuniles, 
Et  princeps  Tyrio  vestem  pretexuit  ostro. 
Haec  eadem  pugnas  accendeire  protulit  aere. 

-Sii.  Zi6.  yiii.  484. 

The  lictor's  rods^  twice  siz^  she  first  ordain'd^ 
And  with  the  awe-inspiring  axes  arm'd : 
She  first  the  curule  chair  to  honor  rais'd. 
Of  iv'ry  form'd,  and  deck'd  th'  official  robe 
With  Tynan  purple.     Her  example  taught 
The  battle-stirring  trumpet's  brazen  throat 
To  peal  the  notes  of  war. 
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ARRETIUM. 

Arretium  is  one  of  the  ancient  Etrnrian  cities, 
tboagh,  with  the  exception  of  the  supposed  sab- 
strnctions  of  an  amphitheatre,  it  can  boast  of  no 
vestige  of  its  former  celebrity.  It  was  nearly 
unpeopled  by  Sylla,  and  almost  destroyed  by  the 
Lombards;  it  was  agitated  by  faction,  and  con* 
rnlsed  by  perpetual  wars  and  revolutions  during 
the  middle  ages.  It  has,  however,  survived  these 
tempests,  and  still  remains  a  considerable  city.  It 
is  in  general  well  built,  and  has  some,  though  few 
remarkable  edifices,  among  which  are  the  public 
palace  on  the  great  square,  and  the  cathedral.  The 
latter  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  ancient  and  not  con- 
temptible; it  contains  some  beautifully  colored 
windows.  The  former  displays  a  vast  and  very 
noble  front. 

Petrarca  was  born  in  this  city,  although,  as 
that  circumstance  w^s  accidental,  and  as  his  family 
was  Florentine,  and  his  stay  short,  he  could  not 
consider  it  as  his  country.  The  house  in  which 
that  event  took  place,  does  not  correspond,  I  will 
not  say  with  the  fame,  but  with  the  parentage  of 
the  poet.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  little 
better  than  a  cottage,  and  is  now,  by  time  and 
neglect^   almost   reduced    to   an   hovel*.       But 


*  It  is  now  repaired,  1831. 
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thoagb  Arezzo  can  scarcely  rank  Petrarca  among 
her  sons^  shecan  boast  of  many  an  illnstrioas  name, 
and  display  a  long  list  of  worthies  distinguished  in 
arts  and  in  arms.  Among  these  I  shall  only  men- 
tion one,  because  tboogh  his  merit  was  great,  yet 
his  profession  was  bumble,  and  bis  name  obscure* 
Guido  rAretinOj  a  monk  of  the  eleventh  century, 
invented  the  scale  of  notes  now  in  use,  and  thus 
gave  to  music,  as  writing  does  to  language,  a  form 
and  a  body,  which  may  preserve  add  convey  its 
accents  down  to  th^  latest  posterity. 

While  at  Arezzo^  the  traveller  may  indulge 
himself  in  a  pleasant  and  truly  classical  excursion 
to  explore  the  site  of  the  younger  Pliny's  Tuscan 
villa,  so  minutely  and  so  beautifully  described  in 
one  of  bis  epistles'*.  It  stood  near  Tifenmm,  now 
Citta  di  Castellaj  and  is  supposed  by  Cluverius  to 
have  grown  into  a  large  town,  called  Borgo  di  Sm 
Sepokro^.  This  may  have  been  its  sitnation ;  yet 
I  should  be  indined,  from  Pliny's  expression,  ^  Op- 
pidum  estpradiU  rmtrk  vidnum  nomim  TtfemumX^ 
to  place  it  nearer  this  latter  town.  But  to  form 
any  opinion  as  to  the  real  spot  is  impossible,  with* 
out  visiting  the  country  itself,  and  comparing  its 
localities  with  the  description  of  Pliny. 


*  Lib.  V.  Epist.  6. 
t  The  town  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
X  Lib.  iv.  Epist.  1.— Tlere  is  a  town  near  our  estates, 
nan^d  Tifernum. 
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Descending  the  hill  of  Arexzo  next  morning  to 
the  Etmrian  plains  *'5  so  famed  at  all  times  for  their 
fertility^  and  shortly  after  passing  the  Chiana  or 
Clams  which  intersects  them,  we  entered  the  Val 
iAmo,  the  Italian  Arcadia,  and  hailed  the  Tuscan 
mnse  and  the  genins  of  Milton.  This  vale,  almost 
as  celebrated  in  modern,  as  the  vale  of  Tempt  was 
in  ancient  days,  is  formed  hy  two  ranges  of  hills 
stretching  along,  opposite  to  each  other,  at  the 
distance  of  fonr  or  eight  miles.  In  the  plain  be-^ 
tween  glides  the  Amo^  diffusing  fertility  and  ver* 
dore  over  his  banks ;  industry  extends  the  benefits 
of  the  stream  even  to  the  hills,  covers  their  sides 
with  harvests,  and  crowns  their  summits  with  or«> 
chards.  Handsome  villages  grace  the  road,  and 
neat  clean  looking  cottages  rise  without  nnmber 
in  the  fields,  oftentimes  embosomed  in  gardens, 
and  overshadowed  with  pendent  vines.  The  bills 
on  both  sides  are  adorned  with  several  little  towns, 
sometimes  boldly  rising  on  their  sides,  and  at  other 
times  half  concealed  in  their  woods  and  recesses. 
Beyond  the  hills  on  the  right  rise  the  Apennines^ 


*  Regio  erat  in  primis  Italis  fertilis,  Etrusci  campi,  qui 
Fsesulas  inter  Arretiumque  jacent,  frumenti  et  pecoris,  et 
omnium  copii  rerum  opulenti. — Tit*  Liv,  Zift.  xxii.  S. 

'*  The  Etrurian  plains,  which  lie  betwixt  Fssulae  and 
Arretium,  were  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  Italy>  rich 
in  com  and  cattle,  and  in  abundance  of  every  thing." 
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lofty^  raggedy  and  naked^  excepting  pne  summit, 
which  is  tnited  with  the  forest  that  overhangs 
VaUombrosa. 

.  This  scenery^  which  commences  at  the  passage 
of  the  Chianaf  or  rather  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  that,  river^  continnes  with  some  variations  to 
Florence,  and  forms  the  Vol  d^Amo  Superiort^.  It 
is  in  its  greatest  beanty  where  narrowest^  that  is, 
from  L&oane  to  Incisa.  At  this  latter  place  the 
vale  expands  into  a  plain,  and  the  road  diverges 
from  the  river.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot, 
the  roads  were  very  dnsty,  and  consequently  the 
delight  which  a  scene  so  beautifal  in  itself,  and  so 
celebrated  by  fame^  is  well  calcalated  to  inspire, 
was  considerably  abated.  We  entered  Florence 
abont  sunset. 


*  The  Upper  Vale  of  Arao. 


N 
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CHAP.  IX. 


STistory  of  Florence  —  its  Edifices  —  Cathedral — 
Tombs — Mausoleum  of  the  Medicean  Family — 
Palaces — Gallery. 

Though  Florence  •  owes  its  origin  to  a*  Roman 
colony  composed,  it  is  said,  of  Caesar's  chosen 
veterans,  and  though  it  glories  in  having  retained 
and  occasionally  displayed  mnch  of  the  energies 
and '  the  magnanimity  of  its  founders,  yet  ii  made 
a  very  inconsiderable  figure  in  ancient  times ;  and 
as  it  was  neither  distinguished  by  great  events^ 
nor  ennobled  by  great  personages,  it  seems  to 
have  slumbered  away  several  ages  in  the  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  a  fertile  soil  and  a  fine  climate.  Its 
powers  were  first  called  forth  and  its  courage 
tried  by  the  Gothic  invasion,  and  while  it  under- 
went in  common  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  most  destructive  war  which 
followed  the  demise  of  Theodoric,  it  seems,  to 
have  invariably  manifested  a  spirit  of  resistance 
and  intrepidity  worthy  its  military  origin.  These 
qualities  suspended  indeed,  but  could  not  avert 
the  fate  of  the  city,  which  sunk  under  the  disasters 
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of  the  LoDgobardic  incarsions^  and  remained  for 
many  years  a  deserted  mass  of  rains.  It  was  re- 
stored by  Charlemagne^  and  again  resumed  some 
celebrity ;  bat  it  never  shone  forth  in  all  its  lustre^ 
till  governed  by  its  own  magistrates,  and  nnder 
laws  enacted  by  its  own  anthority^  it  acquired  the 
name  and  the  energies  of  a  republic.  It  was  not, 
it  is  true,  the  first  to  profit  by  the  weakness  either 
of  the  German  CaBsars,  or  of  its  own  rulers ;  but 
when  it  had  once  shaken  off  the  yoke,  it  rose  ra- 
pidly into  fiuue  and  prosperity.  Governed  some- 
times by  its  bishop,  sometimes  by  its  nobles,  and 
not  imfireqaently  by  its  people,  it  experienced  all 
the  varieties  and  all  the  agitations  of  republican 
adfitinistratioD.  Sometimes  coavnlsed  by  the  rival 
pretensions  of  the  former,  or  by  the  licentious 
claims  of  the  latter,  it  was  converted  into  a  field 
of  battle,  a  theatre  of  guilt  and  assassination ;  at 
other  times  under  the  sway  of  a  wise  and  virtuous 
magistracy,  it  exhibited  a  delightful  acene  of 
peace,  industry,  and  prosperity,  and  displayed  at 
once  all  the  blessings,  and  all  the  glories  of  li- 
berty. It  was  frequently  ei^ged  in  wars  with 
the  neighboring  states  of  Sienna,  Pisa,  and  ImccAj 
then  populous  and  enterprising;  and  in  these 
civil  contests  it  obtained  such  a  portion  of  mill*- 
tary  fame,  as  placed  it  upon  a  level  with  most  of 
the  Italian  commonwealths. 

But  whether  agitated  or  tranquil  at   hornet 
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whether  at  peace  or  war  abroad,  its  inslitiitioiif 
were  always  free  and  manly,  and  its  citisen«  were 
bold  and  active.  This  indeed  i$  one  of  the  pecu<- 
liar  and  exclnsive  advantages  of  a  republican  go<- 
vemment ;  every  man  while  he  is  acting  for  his 
country  acts  for  himself  and  for  his  own  interests ; 
the  market  of  honor,  dignity,  and  employment,  is 
open  to  all ;  it  is  consequently  crowded  with  com- 
petitors, and  Mcb  candidate  is  obliged,  in  his  own 
defence,  to  exert  all  the  facolties  of  his  sonl,  and 
call  forth  every  latent  energy*  Hence  that  actir 
vity  of  mind,  that  fermentation  of  intellect  and 
imagination,  which  produces  genins,  and  careates 
the  po^  and  the  orator,  the  statesman  and  the 
biatorian,  the  sage  and  the  hero.  The  same  ar- 
dent princifrie,  it  is  true,  that  sets  all  the  powers 
of  the  soul  in  motion,  may  at  the  same  time  rouse 
many  a  dark  and  destructive  passion,  and  may 
impel  a  bold  bad  man  to  many  a  wicked  deed ; 
and  I  am  aware  that  men  of  timid  minds,  or  of 
slavish  propensities,  are  too  apt  to  take  occasion 
from  this  acknowledgment  to  inveigh  against  po- 
pular governments,  and  to  exalt  the  advantages  of 
monarchy.  But  do  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  and 
the  lust  and  ambition  of  princes  and  ministers, 
excite  no  animosities,  and  produce  no  scenes  of 
blood  ?  or,  are  the  annals  of  monarchy  stained 
with  fewer  crimes  than  the  history  of  republican- 
ism ?    The  reverse  is  the  case ;  and  if  all  the 
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crimes  of  all  tbe  Grecian  repuUics  were  united^ 
they  wonld  not  equal  tbe  mass  of  gnilt  that  might 
be  collected  from  the  reign  of  one  Persian  mo- 
narch ;  as  all  tbe  mnrders  and  all  the  assassina- 
tions  perpetrated  in  all  the  Italian  commonwealths 
pnt  into  tbe  scale  together,  would  kick  the  beam 
when  counterbalanced  by  the  bloody  deeds  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  or  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 
Wherever  human  passions  are  deeply  engaged, 
crimes  will  occur ;  but  the  difference  between  mo- 
narchy and  republicanism  is,  that  tbe  former  while 
$t  naturally  excites  and  cherishes  a  spirit  of  intrigue, 
•dissimulation,  and  treachery,  proscribes  the  open, 
the  generous  feelings  of  conscious  worth,  inde- 
pendence, and  honest  pride,  and  thus  gives  vice  a 
decided  advantage  over  virtue;  the  latter  on  the 
contrary,  friendly  in  its  very  essence  to  publicity 
and  frankness,  encourages  the  undisguised  display 
of  bold  intrepid  sentiment,  the  sense  of  self-impor- 
tance, and  the  pride  of  genius,  such  as  generally 
accompany  great  talents,  and  usher  the  more  use- 
ful and  splendid  virtues  into  the  world.  In  a 
monarchy  therefore  where  all  is  subservient  to 
the  will  of  tbe  sovereigq^  Virtue  mustoft^i  veil 
her  beauty  not  to  eclipse  the  splendor  of  the 
throne,  nor  divert  the  homage  of  the  people ;  in 
a' republic,  where  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind 
have  full  scope.  Vice  must  hide  her  deformity  lest 
she  should  excite  hatred^  and  defeat  her  own  pur- 
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poses.    Look  at  the  Grecian  republics,  even  when 
most  convulsed  hy  faction  or  maddened  by  war ; 
contemplate,  for  instance,  Athens  and  Laoedaman 
in  that  bloody  straggle  of  power  and  talents,  which 
terminated   in   the   temporary  subjection  df  the 
former.     Crimes  of  a  very  black  die  shock  the 
feelings,  and  sufferings  and  misfortunes  melt  the 
heart;  bat  how  many  virtues  rise  in  opposition? 
what   vigor,    what   perseverance,  what  activity, 
and  what  patience  exalt  the  combatants,  and  in^ 
flame  the  mind  of  the  reader !     A  pestilence  ra^- 
vaged  Athens  within,  and  a  cruel  and  unsuccessful 
war  wasted  her  without ;  yet  what  a -constellation 
of  great  and  wise  men  blazed  around  her,  and 
hrightened  the  gloom  of  her  destiny.     Socrates 
msd  Thucydides,  Pericles  atad  Alcibiades^  Sopfao*- 
cles  and  Euripides,   all  grace  the  annals  of  this 
disastrous  Pekpormesum  contest,  and  shed  around 
Athens  a  lustre  more  vivid  and  more  permanent 
than  the  glory  of  all  the  victories  of  Laceekemon. 
Who  would  not  prefer  the  agitations  and  even.re^ 
verses  of  such  a  republic  to  the  tranquillity  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  most  splendid  monarchy  ?  ' 

It  has  been  frequently  and  justly  observed, 
that  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  coitomonwealths  of 
Greece ;  and  to  this  observation  it  may  be  added 
that  Florence  had  a  strong  similarity  to  Athens ; 
a  similarity  not  only  in  government  and  temper. 
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but  in  genios  and  talents.  Tbas  as  in  Athens  so 
in  Floremx^  that  genins  seemed  stmck  oat  by  the 
eoUisioQ  of  parties  and  by  the  shock  of  war ;  and 
aa  EarifAdes  and  Sophocles  rose  in  the  heat  of  the 
Pelcponnman,  so  Dante  and  Boccacio  spmng  np 
amid  the  sanguinary  broils  of  the  GhibeUine  con- 
test. And  again^  as  Demosthenes  and  Eschine^, 
animated  the  decline  of  Attiens,  and  cheered  her 
once  more  with  the  language  of  liberty  before  she 
recdTed  the  Macedaman  yoke;  so  Florence  ere 
she  snnk  into  slavery,  gave  as  a  last  bequest  to 
liberty  and  Kceratnre^  the  works  of  Guicciardim 
and  MacchimeUu 

Id  the  interval,  the  perpetual  straggle  between 
riv«l  parties,  and  the  vicissitudes  that  followed 
each  other  so  rapidly  kept  the  powers  of  the  mind 
in  continual  action,  and  adapted  tbem  to  excel- 
lence in  every  pursuit.  Hence  poets  and  states- 
men, architects  and  painters,  all  of  high  merit 
and  corresponding  fame,  rose  in  succession,  and 
gave  Florence,  while  free,  the  reputation  which 
she  scarcely  forfeited  when  enslaved,  of  being  the 
seat  of  the  sciences,  and  the  mother  and  nvrse  of 
the  Tn»can  muse.  The  struggles  which  raged  in 
the  meantime  in  her  boscmi,  and  the  wars  which 
she  carried  on  abroad,  seem  also  like  the  wars  and 
quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  to  have  been  no  ob- 
stade  to  her  prosperity ;  and  as  Athens  and  Lace' 
danum  were  never  so  rich  and  so  populous  as  when 
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engaged  in  matoal  debates ;  so  Fhreme,  Pisa,  and 
Sienna  never  contained  more  nitmbitants  or  dis*- 
played  greater  resoarces  than  when  warring  upon 
eaeh  otber^  and  marching  hostile  l^ions  to  Mch 
other's  gates.  This  remark^  apph'cable  to  the 
other  Italian  repobKcs  of  the  same  period,  and 
indeed  to  those  of  both  ancient  Greece  and  Italf^ 
proves  that  the  agitations  of  a  commonwealth  are 
neither  so  dangeroos  to  public  happiness  nor  so 
deatractive  of  private  felicsty,  as  the  advocates  ^ 
monarchy  wish  to  persuade  the  world.  The  tmtk 
is,  that  tide  of  prosperity  which  has  left  so  many 
traces  behind^  not  only  in  the  cities  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  but  in  almost  every  town  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy,  such  as  Mantua,  Cremona, 
Vicentia,  and  Verona,  was  the  eflFect  of  repoblican 
industry ;  and  most  of  the  stately  edifices  whiek 
still  adorn  these  cities,  whether  public  or  private, 
sacred  or  profane,  were  raised  by  republican  taste 
and  munificence. 

I  speak  not  here  of  Rome  ;  that  city  destined, 
it  seems,  to  eternal  greatness,  owes  her  splendor 
to  another  cause  more  active  perhaps  than  even 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  doubtless  more  sublime ; 
but  the  capitals  to  which  I  allude  still  exhibit  the 
monuments  of  the  opulence  and  the  public  spirit 
of  their  ancestors  as  their  noblest  decorations, 
which,  while  they  stand  like  so  many  trophies  of 
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liberty,  show  to  the  world  how  moch  popular 
rarpasses  monarchial  governmeDt. 

Among  &llen  repablics,  the  fate  of  Florence 
seems  peculiar;  the  loss  of  her  liberty  neither 
added  to  her  splendor,  nor  augmented  her  fame  or 
territory ;  it  did  not  even  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  family  that  nsnrped  the  government,  or  cast 
any  additional  lustre  round  the  Medicean  name. 
While  Florence  was  free  and  the  Medici  only  its 
first  citizens,  she  paid  a  most  honorable  tribute  to 
their  superior  merit  by  a  voluntary  deference  to 
their  counsels ;  a  tribute  which  ambition,  if  it  knew 
its  own  interests,  would  prefer  to  forced  homage 
and  extorted  allegiance. 

The  first  merchant  princes  of  this  family^  wisely 
content  with  the  ascendancy  which  the  afiection 
and  the  gratitude  of  their  country  gave  them, 
blended  the  policy  of  the  statesman,  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  patriot,  and  the  munifieefnce  of 
the  sovereign,  with  the  economy  of  traders,  and 
the  affability,  the  ease,  and  the  simplicity  of  citi- 
zens. Such  was*  the  effect  of  these  virtues,  set- 
off  at  the  same  time  by  learning  and  discern- 
ment, that  history  presents  few  great  men  to  our 
observation  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  admiration 
than  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  ^di  Medici.  The  title  of 
Pater  Patria,  first  justly  bestowed  by  RQman 
gratitude  upon  Cicero,  and  since  that  period  so 
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often  prostitnted  by  the  prodigality  of  courtly  flat~ 
tery,  and  by  the  vanity  of  weak  and  even  vicions 
despots,  was  here  once  more  conferred  by  the 
jodicions  affection  of  a  whole  city  on  a  generous 
and  deserving  magistrate. 

Bnt  though  the  liberty  of  Florence  and  the 
glory  of  the  Medicean  family  survived  Lorenzo^ 
yet  they  began  from  the  fatal  period  of  his  death 
to  decline ;  till  one  of  his  descendants  decorated 
with  the  empty  title  of  Doke''^,  resigned  the  nobler 
appellation  of  the  first  citizen  and  the  father  .of  his 
country^  and  usurped  by  force  that  government 
which  the  gratitude  and  the  veneration  of  his 
countrymen  had  deposited  with  generous  confi- 
dence in  the  hands  of  his  ancestors.  Long  might 
he  have  retained,  nnenvied  and  even  applauded 
the  same  honorable  sway.     But 

Concessi  pudet  ire  vii  civemque  viderif. 

Lucan,  ii.  446. 

A  title  conferred  by  the  Emperor,  and  supported 
by  a  regiment  of  guards,  was  in  Alexander  di 
MedicFs^  estimation  preferable  to  one  founded  on 


*  1535. 

t  Abhorring  law,  he  chooses  to  offend, 
And  blushes  to  be  thought  his  country's  friend. 

Rowe, 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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his  own  virtues  and  the  love  of  bis  country.  From 
this  inaospicions  period  the  Medici,  no  longer  the 
patrons  of  the  wts  and  the  sciences^  were  lost  in 
fhe  coniQQon  herd  of  petty  despots,  and  like  them, 
whiled  away  their  days  in  imrigoe,  debaoobery, 
and  obscurity.  Under  their  leaden  sway  the  com- 
merce of  Fi&renee  died  away^  the  geoias  of  ibe 
Tuscans  lai^oisbed,  and  want  and  misery  spread 
over  the  fertile  plains  of  Etruria. 

The  fate  of  Florence  is  a  lesson  held  out  to  all 
free  governments^  to  guard  them  not  only  against 
the  ambition  and  the  power,  but  even  against  the 
Tirtoes  and  the  popiilarity  of  their  rulers.  Tbe 
latter  without  doubt  ate  the  OM^r^  dangerous. 
Avowed  ambition  or  pride  iU-^lissembled  excite 
hatred,  and  justify  exposition ;  while  benevolence 
and  affability  engage  tbe  affections,  and  disarm 
resistance.  Hence  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
fortunate  for  Rome  if  ber  first  tyrant,  instead  of 
Augustus  had  been  Nero ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
lifberty  that  the  chief  magistrate  in  a  free  state 
should  not  be  of  a  cbaractef  too  populstr  and 
engaging. 

Florence  is  now  under  the  government  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma  most  unjustly  expelled  by  the 
French  from  his  own  territory,  and  reluctantly 
decorated  with  the  mock  title  of  King  of  Etruria. 
How  long  he  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  even  this 
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stfaadoi^y  Md  precarious  bcMior  it  is  difficuh  to  de* 
tetnine^  ^t  if  the  Frendb  were  iMH&ed  to  fespeet 
a  title  of  tbeir  own  creation  and  to  leave  bkn  \ik 
quiet  posseasioa^  yet  a  weak  constitrntioii  avid  a 
beart  bMkea  by  disaster^  will  ere  long  bring  hid 
reign  Co  a  prematore  termination.  He  is  natorsfMy 
a  prince  of  a  mikl  and  benevolent  cbaracter,  and 
well  fitted  to  govern  a  sn^tl  territory  in  times  of 
tranqoillity. 

Florence  is  seated  in  a  vale  intersected  by  the 
ArfH>y  graced  by  numberless  bills,  and  'bordered  at 
no  great  distance  by  mountains  of  varioos  forms 
rising  gradually  towards  the  Apennines.  The  whole 
vale  is  one  continued  grove  and  garden^  where  the 
betcity  of  the  country  is  enlivened  by  the  anima«- 
tion  of  the  town,  and  the  fertility  cf  the  soil  is 
redoubled  by  the  industry  of  its  cultivators.  White 
villas  gleam  through  the  orchards  on  every  side, 
and  large  populous  bamlete  border  the  roads,  and 
almost  line  the  banks  of  the  river.  Such  is  the 
scene  of  comftirt  and  prosperity  <lhat  surrounds  the 
Tuscan  capital,  raised  originally  by  the  genius  of 
liberty,  and  restored  by  the  Graod  Duke  LsopM^^ 
Happy  Will  it  be  for  the  inbabflaots,  if  its  chlinifw 
can  resist  the  blasts  from  kelly  Whi^  have  passed 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and  now  brood  in 
tempests  over  the  Val  if  Arm. 


*  Afterwards  Emperor. 
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The  city  itself  spreads  along  the  side  of  the 
river  which  forms  one  of  its  greatest  omameDts^ 
and  contributes  not  a  little  to  its  fame.  Its  streets 
are  well  paved  or  rather  flagged,  wider  than  nsaal 
in  southern  climates;  and  its  houses  in  general  ar^ 
solid  and  rather  stately.  It  has  several  squares^ 
and  many  churches  and  palaces;  so  that  its  ap* 
pearance  is  airy,  clean,  apd  sometimes  rising  to- 
wards grandeur.  I  do  not  however  think,  that 
the  number  of  great  edifices  corresponds  with  the 
reputation  of  the  city^  or  with  the  figure  which  it 
has  so  long  made  in  the  annals  of  modern  history. 
It  is  indeed  to  be  considered,  that  we  came  directly 
from  Rome,  and  that  the  glories  of  that  capital, 
when  fresh  upon  the  mind,  must  naturally  eclipse 
the  inferior  splendor  of  every  other  city. 


CHURCHES. 

The  Cathedral^  with  its  adjoining  baptistery ; 
&.  Lorenzo^  and  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Medicean 
family;  Santa  Maria  Nooella,  and  Santa  Croce, 
are  the  .most  conspicuous  edifices  in  Florence^  and 
have  each  some  peculiarity  that  claims  attention. 

The  cathedral,  called  as  usual  in  Italy  IlDuomo^ 
is  an  edifice  of  great  strength  and  magnificence, 
and- ranks  among  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
It  is  in  fact,  if  we  consider  magnitude  and  mate- 
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rials,  boldness  and  skill,  the  second  and  in  these 
respects  inferior  only  to  the  unrivalled  Vatican. 
Its  walls  are  incrnsted  with  black  and  white  mar- 
ble ;  it  is  paved  with  variegated  marble  disposed, 
«t  least  in  part,  by  Michael  Angelo  ;  it  is  adorned 
both  within  and  without  by  marble  statues,  most 
of  which  are  works  of  the  most  eminent  sculptors ; 
and  its  paintings  are  in  general  masterpieces  of 
the  art.  But  its  principal  distinction  and  greatest 
glory  is  its  dome,  prior  to  that  of  St.  Peter's  in 
time,  and  little  inferior  to  it  in  magnitude '^.  As  it 
has  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  date,  so  it  is  re- 
presented by  the  Florentines  as  its  model.  Michael 
Angelo f  they  say,  used  to  behold  it  with  rapture, 
and  pronounced  it  matchless  in  its  kind ;  and  they 
hence  conclude  that  his  genius  kindled  by  the 
contemplation,  conceived  the  grander  idea  of  the 
Roman  dome.  But  this  dome,  though  erected  by 
Michael  Angelo,  was  planned  by  Bramante,  and  to 
him  we  are  to  ascribe  the  merit  of  the  glorious 
conception.  At  all  events,  it  is  highly  honorable 
to  Florence  to  have  furnished,  if  not  the  plan^  at 


*  According  to  a  late  publication  upon 

this  cathedral,  the  diameters  of  this  dome      Ft  In. 

are,  from  angle  to  angle    ......  148  O  English 

From  side  to  side 136  9 

St.  Peter's 133  0 

Pantheon  » 142  6 


1 
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leaM  tbe  example,  even  to  Rome  herselfi  and  to 
bave  CQiinneneed  in  the  tUrteestb  oentary  an  edi- 
fiee  of  auoh  boldaess  and  magnitude. 

Tb)$  obnfob  wa&  begun  in  the  year  1296. 
The  dome  wa»  raiaed  in  the  fblkming  oentnry  by 
Brunelkasa^  who  frnished  the  edifiee.  The  form 
of  the  dome  to  an  eye  aocustotted  to  St.  Ptetet's 
h  not  pleasing;  it  is  octagonal,  a  farm  of  less 
aimi^icity,  and  of  coarse  of  less  grandeor  than  the 
Gircolar  Mt  is  vioreofer  closed  at  the  top^  and  cod-* 
seqoently  appears  dark  and  dismal  to  a  spectator, 
who  recollects  the  soft  lights  that  play  romui  the 
vaolt  and  tUnminate  the  mosaics  of  thci  Vatican. 
The  arcades  that  border  the  nave  look  naked  fer 
want  of  pilasters^  and  the  comice  (if  it  may  be  so 
called,  for  it  rather  resembles  a  gallery)  that  ifiter- 
sects  the  space,  between  the  arches  and  the  springs 
ing  of  the  vault  above,  for  want  of  pillars  df 
pilasters  to  support  it  seems  ont  of  plao^  and 
rather  an  exerescenee  than  an  ornament.  The 
windows  are  smaller  than  nsual  in  similar  edifices, 
and  the  deep  and  rich  coiors  of  the  glass,  which 
would  elsewhere  be  considered  as  a  beauty,  here, 
by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  light,  render  the 
defect  more  visible.  The  choir  is  immediately 
under  the  dome,  and  Uke  it  octagonaU  It  is  en- 
cfosed  by  an  Ionic  colonnade  of  Variegated  rhafble, 
and  adorned  with  basso  relievos. 

On  the  whole,  the  cathedral  of  Florence  was 
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the  first  eA>rt  of  the  reriviog  arts,  aad  anaoonced 
to  a  rode  age  the  gloriea  of  the  approaching  era ; 
it  stood  for  some  time  aBei|saUed,  and  even  now 
claime  the  second  boocurft.  Nor  is  this  noUe  fabric 
deficient  in  that  more  interesting  glory  which  great 
monoments  derive  from  great  events^  In  it  was 
assembled  the  celebrated  omineil^  where  a  Greek 
Emperor,  snrromided  by  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Greek  cbnrch,  sat  enthroned  next  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff  and  his  prelates,  and  the  two  most  nnmer- 
ons,  most  ancient,  and  most  venerable  commu- 
nions of  the  Christian  body  were  united  for  the 
last  time  in  the  bonds  of  faith  and  charity.  This 
onion  is  considered  as  a  grand  and  singular  event, 
but  desirable  as  it  then  was,  and  must  at  all  times 
be,  it  will  appear  to  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  in  debate,  moch  less  singular  than 
division.  In  this  church  also  the  Emperor 
III.  environed  by  his  vassal  kings  and 
dukes,  sat  in  imperial  stale,  and  distributed  the 
honors  of  knighthood  among  his  attendants.  We 
may  wish  to  forget  that  its  pavement  was  defiled 
by  the  blood  of  GiuHano  di  MctSci ;  hut  while  the 
crkne  presents  itself  to  our  memory  we  may  also 
recollect  its  ponishmeAt,  and  the  providential 
escape  of  Lorenzo. 

To  these  historical  embellishments  we  may  add 
the  additional  awfulness  which  this  cathedral  de- 
rives from  the  iUostrions  persons  who  repose  under 
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its  pavement.  Among  these  are  the  well-lcnowD 
names  of  BruneUesco,  Giotto,  and  Marsilim  Fkimis. 
A  picture  only  records  the  memory  of  Dante, 
whose  remains^  notwithstanding  the  lustre  which 
his  genius  reflects  upon  his  country^  slumber  in 
exile  at  R(toennaj  in  a  tomb  erected  and  inscribed 
by  Bernardo,  father  of  the  Cardinal  Bembo.  An- 
other epitaph,  supposed  to  have  been  penned  by 
the  poet  himself,  ends  with  a  gentle  complaint  i 

Hie  claudor  Dantes  patiiis  extorris  ab.oris 
Quern  genuit  parvi  Florentia  mater  amoris  *• 

The  Florentines  have  indeed  at  various  times 
endeavored  to  recover  the  relics  of  their  illustrious 
citizen,  and  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Leo  X. 
when  Michael  Angelo  himself  is  said  to  have 
exerted  his  influence  to  obtain  them ;  but  in  vain : 
the  people  of  Ravenna,  who  had  the  honor  of 
affording  the  exiled  poet  an  asylum  when  living, 
conceive  that  they  had  the  best  title  to  the  honor 
of  preserving  his  ashes  when  dead — ^^  Eamlem  a 
Florentia  excepit  Rwoenna^  says  the  epitaph,  "  vvoo 

fruens,  mortuum  cokfis, tumulum  pretiosum 

musis,  S.  P.  Q.  Rav.  jure  ac  are  mo  tamquam 


*  Here  Bante,  whom  the  lovely  Florence  bore» 
Lies  buried,  exird  from  his  Dative  shore* 
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thesaurum  suum  mumvitf  mstauraoitf  ornaoit^.  In 
^ne,  the  Florentine  repnblic  voted  a  magnificent 
cenotaph  to  be  erected  in  this  cathedral ;  hnt  even 
this  vote  has  hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  and  the 
picture  alladed  to  above  continues  still  to  occupy 
the  place  allotted  to  the  monument. 

Close  to  the  front  of  the  church  but  totally 
detached  from  it  rises  the  Campanile  or  belfry,  a 
light  airy  and  graceful  tower,  coated  with  variegated 
marble,  and  adorned  with  many  highly  finished 
statues.  Opposite  the  principal  entrance  stands 
the  Baptistery,  an  octangular  edifice,  in  many  re- 
spects of  great  beauty.  A  number  of  granite  pillars 
support  its  dome,  and  fine  mosaics  shed  a  rich 
coloring  olrer  it;  the  walls  are  lined,  and  the 
pavement  is  inlaid  with  marble.  It  is  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  all  its  ornaments  have  a 
reference  to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  It  is  in 
reality  the  Baptistery,  not  of  one  parish  only,  but 
of  the  whole  city  of  Florence^  and  corresponds  in 
magnitude  with  its  destination.  Its  three  great 
bronze,  portals   are   celebrated   for  the  exquisite 


*  An  exile  from  Florence^  he  was  received  at  Ravenna^ 
which  enjoyed  his  presence  during  his  lifetime,  and  honors 

him  after  his  death his  tomb,  dear  to  the  muses, 

the  senate  and  people  of  Ravenna  secured,  repaired,  and 
adorned,  as  a  treasure  of  their  own,  by  their  own  aatiiority, 
and  at  their  own  cost. 
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beauty  of  the  faosao  relievot  wkh  wUeh  they  are 
adorned  ;  the  figures  represent  sereral  great  scrip- 
tural eventft^  such  as  the  cresation  and  fall  6f  man^ 
iht  deluge^  the  sacrifice  of  AbrabaiB^  and  the  prio- 
cipa(  events  of  the  Ufe  of  St.  John,  with  the  cor- 
dinal  and  ^Aeo/og-ica/  yivtues.  Mkhad  Angeh,  in 
an  ecataey  of  admiration^  termed  them  the  Gates 
^Parodist.  This  well4inown  tribute  of  praise, 
when  paid  by  soefa  an  artist,  has  justly  been  con* 
aidered  as  an  enccmiom  that  places  them  above 
the  reach  of  critictsmu 

The  read^>  unacquainted  with  the  date  of  these 
auialerpieces^  will  he  astonished  when  he  learns 
that  one  of  the  three  is  inscribed  anno  1 390,  an 
era  when,  the  arts  were  supposed  to  slumber 
under  the  rains  of  antiquity,  and  when  even  Italy 
itself  is  generally  represented  as  enveloped  in  all 
the  gloom. of  ignorance  and  baribarism.  In  troth, 
cmr  ideaa  of  the  middle  ages  are  in  many  respects 
the  mere  prejudices  of  Childhood.  Europe,  or  at 
least  Italy,  was  never  involved  in  such  utter  dark* 
oeas  aa  some  of  our  modern  oracles  endeavor  to 
make  tbeir  unthinking  readers  imagine.  Some  of 
the  Italian  republics  were  then  in  the  full  enjoyment 
oSi  liberty ;  and  liberty  never  yet  visited  a  country 
without  bringing  knowledge  and  taste,  the  arts  and 
the  sciences  in  her  train.  Surely,  the  century  and 
the  country  that  produced  Cimabuc  and  Giotia^ 
Arnolfo  and  Ugolini ;  Dante  and  Petrarca^  could 
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not  have  beeo  deficient  in  genius  or  criticism,  m 
paintmg  or  aealptore,  in  design  or  in  avcbitectave* 

Bot  ht  ti»  tnrn  froni  a  soii^ect  to«>  fertile  and 
a^HnriBg  for  a  tvaveller,  and  |iat8  to  the  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo^  the  next  in  rank  as  an  object  of 
cnrioaiiy,  not  so  BBUch  for  its  own  internal  beauties 
as  for  the  edifices  united  or  connected  with  it* 
These  are  the  Sacristy,  the  Medicean  chapel,  and 
the  Laotrentian  library. 

The  Sacristy,  whieh  is  a  diapel  and  the  manses 
leum  of  several  princes  of  the  Medicean  livie,  was 
planned  by  Michael  Angeb^  and  is  adorned  with 
several  statues  of  his  workmanship.  Some  are 
finished  in  his  best  style ;  others  remain  unfinished, 
but  display,  it  is  thought,  even  ^in  the  imperfect 
parts,  the  grand  daring  touches  and  inimitaUo 
manner  of  the  seolptor. 

Close  to  the  Sacristy  and  behind  the  chancel  of 
the  churchi  tboogb  the  communication  is  not  yet 
open,  stands  the  intended  mausolenm  of  the  Medi** 
cean  family^  This  edifice  was  begun  two  hundred 
years  ago  *,  and  if  completed  upon  the  plan  on 
which  it  was  commenced,  it  would  surpass  every 
sepulchral  building  in  the  world.  Its  form  is 
octagonal,  its  diameter  ninety-fonr^  and  its  eleva* 
tion  to  the  vault  two  hundred  feet.     It  is  literally 


*  An,  1604. 
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lined  with  lapis  lazuli,  agate,  jasper,  onyx,  &c. 
furnished  with  sarcophagi  of  porphyry,  and  sup- 
ported by  granite  pilasters  with  capitals  of  bronze. 
The  niches  between  these  pilasters  are  of  touch- 
stone; beneath  is  a  subtermneous  chapel^  where 
the  bodies,  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the  sar- 
cophagi above,  are  to  repose.  The  crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour,  a  group  in  white  marble  by  John  of 
Bologna,  with  a  Blessed  Virgin  by  Michael  Angela, 
and)  St.  John  by  one  of  his  disciples,  grace  this 
dormitory  of  the  dead,  and  preside  over  it  with 
appropriate  majesty.     But 

•  « 

Nescia  mens  bominum  fati  sortisque  futurcB  *, 

Virg.  JEn,  x.  501. 

before  the  magnificent  monument  intended  for 
their  reception  was  finished,  the  Medicean  line  has 
failed ;  the  work  is  now  suspended,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  impoverished  state  of  the  country 
and  the  agitation  of  the  times,  it  is  not  h'kely  to 
be  resumed  for  many  years,  if  ever.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  materi&ls  of  the  inlaid  pavement  remain 
still  in  store ;  the  dome  which  was  to  have  been 
incrusted  with  mosaics  (it  was  first  intended  with 
lapis  lazuli)  presents  nothing  to  the  eye  but  its  in- 


*  O  mortals !  blind  in  fate. 

Dry  den. 
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animate  form;  even  the  altar  has  not  yet  been 
raised^  nor  the  grand  entrance  opened  from  the 
chareb  of  St.  Laurence.  In  short,  if  the.  present 
system  of  French  inflnence  and  exaction  sbonld 
continne,  the  Medice'an  chapel,  stripped  of  its  rich 
decorations^  will  be  abandoned  to  oblivion  until 
undermined  by  time  it  shall  one  day  bury  under  its 
ruins  the  remains  which  it  was  commissioned  to 
preserve^  as  a  sacred  deposit  enshrined  in  pomp 
and  magnificence  *. 

The  Laurentian  library  is  in  the  convent  an* 
nexed  to  the  church.  This  library  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  the  many  valuable  manuscdpts  collected 
by  the  first  princes  of  the  M edicean  family ;  these 
were  dispersed  in  a  very  little  time  after  the 
death  oi  Lorenzo^  during  the  disgrace  and  banish- 
ment of  his  son.  Many  were  recovered^  others 
purchased,  and  the  collection  considerably  increased 


*  This  celebrated  chapel  appeared  to  us  dark  and  heavy, 
and  in  architectural  beauty ,  chaste  decoration^  and  fair  pro- 
portionsy  far  inferior  to  the  Corsini  chapel  in  St,  John  Lateran. 
In  riches  it  is  equalled  if  not  surpassed  by  the  Borghese 
chapel  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  But  though  it  yields  in  mag- 
nificence to  these  two  unrivalled  temples,  it  far  surpasses  att 
similar  edifices,  whether  oratory  or  mausoleum,  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  dome  of  the  Invalids  at  Paris  covers  a  chapel, 
which  is  shewn  as  the  pride  of  French  architecture ;  but  when 
tsompared  to  the  Medicean  chapel,  how  graceless  are  its  pro* 
portions !  how  mean  its  materials ! 
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by  the  foanificence  of  the  two  Medkean  Pontiffii, 
Leo  X.  and  Clemeot  VII.  Aa  these  maiioscrtpti 
were  in  almost  every  langaage,  and  as  their  mmi-^ 
ber  was  considerable,  the  reputation  of  the  colleo 
tion  rose  very  high,  and  almost  equalled^  it  is  said^ 
tdiat  of  the  Vatican.  This  library  was  ladeed  tfafe 
noblest  monomefit  which  the  Medici  have  left  of 
the  glory  of  their  line,  and  reflected  more  honor 
upon  them  than  the  proudest  edifices  could  bestow ; 
but  even  this  literary  monament  will  aooa  exist 
only  in  Temembrance ;  it  has  nc^  escaped  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  French  leaders^  and  after  the  glea&ing 
which  it  has  already  farnisbed^  it  will  probably 
pass  entire,  either  as  an  homage,  or  a  pofcfaase,  or 
a  wltavtary  present,  to  the  consular  palace. 

CHURCHES. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  upon  the 
churches  of  Florence  ;  in  external  beauty^  excepting 
the  cathedral,  they  are  inferior  to  many,  but  in  in- 
ternal decorations  equal  to  oiost  Italian  ^hfirdias ; 
however  to  travellers  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Rome,  and  sated  their  eyes  with  the  splendor  of 
its  majeatic  temples,  the  most  magnificent  edifiaas 
of  Florence  could  present  little  inrterestiug,  notllittg 
astonishing.  One  charm  indeed  the  churches  of 
Florence  posseas  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  (bem* 
selves,  and  that  is,  an  ifitimi^e  connexion  wifh'fbt 
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memory  of  the  great  men  who  flottrishcd  in  the 
foorteenth  and  fifteenth  century,  and  froasi  Florence 
diffdsed  the  light  of  iiteratore  over  the  weitem 
wfM-id.  There  are  few  cborcbes  in  this  city  wiuch 
are  not  ennobled  by  the  tombs  of  aome  or  oliber 
of  these j)er8O0age8 ;  scarce  one  that  does  not  pre* 
sent  to  the  eye,  lEMcribed  on  marble  or  brome) 
some  illustrions  and  well  known  same.  Tbns  in 
the  chorch  of  San  Marco  we  find  the  tomb  of 
Picas  of  Mirandolay  distinguished  alike  bj  rank^ 
fortune,  genius,  piety  and  learning.  This  com-* 
bination  of  qualities  so  rare  even  when  single,  de-* 
served  to  be  recorded  in  lines  more  simple  and 
afiecting  than  the  two  bofmbastic  verses  now  in** 
scribed  upon  his  tiMub#^' 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  lies  Poll* 
tiamiSy  the  friend  of  IdyreazOj  the  {a%K)rite  of  the 
Latin  muse ;  a  trivial  epitaph  records  his  name ; 
but  no  elegiac  verse  deplores  his  nntimely  fate,  nor 
does  one  indignant  line  avenge  bis  solKed  lame. 
The  honor  of  vindicating  the  poet  was  reserved 
to  an  English  pen ;  and  Politian  owes  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  a  Rascoe  that  which  he  had  a  right  to 
claim  from  the  juaiice  of  his  coontrymen. 

Candidus  ills  viget  morum  tenor,  et  pia  vital 
Simplicitas  nuUis  est  labefacta  malis  *. 


*  Simple  and  puie  his  morals  still  vemain'dy 
'Mid  all  life's  stoims  unshakeB,  utd  unstaia'd.. 
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In  the  chnrcb  of  Sta.  Croce  we  find  the  tomb 
of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  the  painter^  the 
sculptor,  the  architect.  It  is  graced  with  many 
figures ;  perhaps  the  name  alone  would  have  been 
its  best  decoration.  In  the  same  church  lie  the  re- 
mains of  Leonardi  Brum  Aretino,  and  of  GaUko,  a 
more  illustrious  name.  In  another  sanctuary  re- 
poses the  Florentine  Livy,  Guicciardini ;  and  in  a 
third  the  Tuscan  T?lc\Xxx^^  Macchicpoelli.  Of  Boccacio, 
the  modem  Petronius,  we  say  nothing;  the  abuse 
of  genius  is  more  odious  and  more  contemptible 
than  its  absence,  and  it  imports  little  where  the 
impure  remains  of  a  licentious  author  are  con- 
signed to  their  kindred  dust.  For  the  same  reason 
the  traveller  may  pass  unnoticed  the  tomb  of  the 
malignant  Aretino.  But  who  can  view  without 
compassion  the  urn  of  the  young  the  virtuous  poet 
Verinif 

Occidit  obscttiitt  VeDeris  contagia  yitans 

Moribus  ambiguum  major  an  iagenio 

Sic  jacet,  heu  patriae  dolor  et  decus<*unde  juventus 

Exemplum,  et  yates  materiam  capiant  *. 

« 

The  tombs  of  the  learned  Greeks  who  fled  be-^ 


*  For  geniuSy  morals  fam'd,  loye'fi  lawless  joys 

He  shunn'd ; — ^he  fear'd  disgrace^  and  welcomM  feite  • 
His  country's  pride  and  sorrow,  thus  he  lies  : 
Him  bards  may  sing,  and  youth  may  imitate. 


V     H 
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fore  the  last  and  worst  of  barbarians,  the  Turks, 
and  fixing  at  Florence  established  the  seat  of  the 
Grecian  muses  in  Etrurian  awaken  many  a  pleasing 
and  many  a  melancholy  recollection.  The  honors 
heaped  on  these  illnstrious  exiles,  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  numerous  disciples,  and  the  propagation 
of  their  language  delight  the  imagination  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  and  do  credit  to  the  taste 
and  the  feelings  of  the  Italians  of  that  *omd  era. 

Who  can  recollect  without  regret  and  indigna-^ 
tion,  that  the  schools  which  they  opened,  are  shut ; 
that  the  divine  language  which  they  taught,  is 
neglected  ;  and  that  a  race  of  savage  invaders  are 
now  endeavoring  to  suppress  the  dialects  of  Greece 
and  of  Italy,  in  order  to.  substitute  the  flippant 
jargon  of  France  in  their  stead,  and  to  replace  the 
bullion  of  ancient  wisdom  by  the  tinsel  of  Gallic 
philosophism.  Thus  has  this  restless  and  overbear- 
ing nation  twice  attacked  the  cause  of  literature  ia 
Florence;  in  their  first  visit,  they  plundered  and 
dispersed  the  Medicean  library  and  cabinet;  in  their 
second,  they  not  only  repeated  the  same  sacrilege, 
but  attempted  to  stop  for  ever  the  two  great  sources 
of  science  and  of  literature,  by  suppressing  the 
languages  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero. 


VOL.  Ill*  A  A 
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PALACES. 

The  remark  vhieh  w€  have  made  afaove^  rcku> 
tive  to  the  churches  of  Florence^  J4  still  more  a{>- 

plicable  to  the  palaces ;  few  of  which  are  calculated 
to  inspire  interest^  either  from  their  grandeur  or 
magnitude^  when  compared  to  similar  edifices  in 
Rome*  To  which  we  may  addi  that  th^  Tnscan 
style,  mixed  aa  it  generally  is  19  th^se  buildings 
with  much  of  the  rustic,  is  dull  and  t^eavy,  and 
gives  them  a  sullen  i^>p^raooe  better  adapted  to 
monasteries  or  even  prisons  than  to  palaces^  The 
Palazzo  t^rozxif  and  even  the  ar^hiducal  re^ence 
the  PalazfK^  Pitti,  though  grand,  regulf^r,  and  ex- 
tensive edifices,  fall  under  this  censqre*  The  Pa- 
lazzo  Carsini  on  the  quay  is  perhaps  an  exception. 
The  Palazzo  Riccardi  is  said  to  be  erected  on  a 
plan  of  Michael  Angelo ;  it  h^  however  a  better 
recommendation  to  notice.  It  w«s  built  by  the 
first  Qmno  de  Medki,  and  was  the  residence  of  that 
family  in  the  happiest  and  most  glorious  period  of 
its  history,  wh^n  its  weidth  was  the  produce  of  its 
industry,  its  honors  the  voluntary  tribute  of  public 
esteem,  and  its  power  the  affection  of  its  country. 
The  house  of  Cosmo  and  afterwards  of  Lorenzo  was 
then  truly  the  palace  of  public  wisdom,  the  Curia 
(senate-house)  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  abode  ot  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and 
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the  Etrascan  mnses.  It  wm  in  pitK^s  of  time 
honored  by  tbe  presence  of  emperors  and  of  pon* 
tiffs,  and  of  kings  and  of  princes ;  it  was  decorated 
by  the  first  artists  i«i  sntcession,  and  may  with 
propriety  be  considered  m  th«  temple  of  virtue, 
public  spirit,  and  science. 

When  we  enter  it  the  recollection  of  all  the 
tirtnes  and  the  honors  of  the  first  Medici  inspire 
veneration;  as  we  advance  we  seem  to  see  the 
heroes  and  the  sages  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centnrles  rising  snccessively  before  ns,  and  claim- 
ing the  homage  due  to  their  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  science  and  literature.  ^*  Hospes**  says  the  in^ 
scription  which  presents  itself  to  the  stranger  on 
his  entrance,  ^^  Medkeas  olim  ades  in  quibus  non 
solum  M  principes  viri,  sed  et  sapientia  ipsa  habitmk 
ades,  omnis  emditiimis  qua  hie  remait  nutrices  .  .  • 

Oratns  venerare*.    It  must  ap^ 

pear  surprising,  that  a  sovereign  of  this  iamily 
should  have  sold. a  palace  so  intimately  connectl^d 
with  the  history  of  its  fortunes,  and  not  only  the 
incunabula  gentis^f',  but  a  monument  of  the  most 
honorable  period  of  its  existence.  But  Ferdi- 
nand 11.  lived  at  a  time  when  the  M edicean  princes. 


>*A«i*M**^fc<i^b.a 


*  "  Stranger !  reverence  with  grateful  homage  the  mansion 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Medicis,  in  which  not  only 
80  many  illustrious  men,  but  where  wisdom  herself  dwelt;  a 
mansion,  the  nurse  of  all  the  learning  which  here  reyiTed." 

t  The  <;radle  of  their  race. 
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then  a  degenerate  race,  had  lost  in  the  effeminacy 
and  pride  of  sovereignty,  even  the  memory  of  the 
virtnes  that  made  their  ancestors  great,  and  were 
probably  indifferent  or  perhaps*  averse  to  trophies 
and  monnments  that  only  reproached  them  with 
their  vices  and  their  indolence. 

The  Riccardi  family,  the  present  proprietors  of 
the  M edicean  palace,  are  not  unworthy  of  snch  a 
residence.  It  still  remains  the  repository  of  the  arts 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity ;  and  its  gallery 
and  library  open  to  public  inspection,  continue  to 
announce  the  spirit,  the  judgment,  and  the  libera- 
lity of  its  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  of  Florence, 
and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  its  kind  in  En- 
rope,  is  the  Pante  deUa  Trinita  * ;  it  is  built  of 
marble  and  formed  of  three  elliptic  arches,  and 
ornamented  with  marble  statues ;  it  was  erected  by 
Ammanatiy  and  is  universally  admired  for  grace 
and  airy  lightness. 

THE  GALLERY. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  cele- 
brated gallery  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
so  many  sovereigns,  and  forms  the  distinguishing 
and  most  honorable  feature  of  Florence.  The  ge- 
neral appearance  of  this  city  is  equalled  by  many 


*  The  Brid^  of  the  Trinity. 
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and  surpassed  by  some  Italian  cities ;  but  its  gal- 
lery stands  confessedly  in  the  second  place^  and 
yields  only  to  the.  unrivalled  collection  of  the  Va- 
tican. I  am  aware  that  in  speaking  of  both  these 
famous  cabinets  I  am  enlarging  rather  upon  their 
past  than  their  present  glory,  and  need  not  inform 
the  reader  that  the  masterpieces  of  the  latter  have 
been  transported  to  France,  and  that  those  of  the 
former  have  been  conveyed  by  a  well-timed  pre- 
caution to  Palermo.  The  Medicean  gallery  there- 
fore when  we  visited  it,  was  stripped  of  it^  principal 
ornaments,  and  presented  so  many  vacant  frames 
and  unoccupied  pedestals,  that  we  found  ourselves 
more  disposed  to  regret  its  absent  than  to  admire 
its  present  beauties.  Among  the  former  were  the 
Venus  of  Medicis^  the  Fauny  the  Wrestlers,  with 
sixty  other  ancient  statues,  the  most  perfect  in 
their  kind,  now  at  Palermo.  Many  others  of 
nearly  a  similar  description,  have  been  transported 
to  Paris  *•  The  paintings,  at  least  the  masterpieces, 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons have  been  either  removed  to  Sicily  or  sent  to 
France.  The  gallery,  however,  could  not  be  said 
to '  be  a  dreary  void ;  many  statues  and  many' 
paintings  still  remained,  excellent  in  their  kinds, 
and  capable  singly  of  giving  reputation  to  any 
transalpine  collection. 


^  *  The  statues  have  since  been  returned^  taken  te  Pad* 
and  returned  again  to  the  Tribune. 
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We  will  nQw  proc^eil  t«  %  more  ntindite  ac-^ 
CQiint^  and  bagia  by  the  edifice  itself.  It  wm 
erected  by  the  orders  oiCwm  L  is  the  year  1564. 
G^M^gio  Vasari  was  the  architect ;  it  is  bailt  m  the 
fbrm  of  the  Greek  letter  p^  and  ]&  mme  thAn  five 
himdred  feet  in  length ;  (he  eonrt  enekised  between 
the  wings  is  sixty-fouv  feet  in  breadtb.  The  eo«rt 
is  f egalar  in  %\\  its  parts ;  on  each  s^  is  a  gallery 
supported  by  Toscan  pillars;  04ie  end  opens  on 
the  great  square ;  the  other  borders  the  Amm^  and 
is  terminated  by  a  large  arch  which  unites  tb«  two 
buildings  and  forms  the  commuftieation.  The 
magnitude  and  regularity  of  this  edifice  axe  alone 
capable  of  giving  it  a  majestic  appearance,  b«t  in 
other  respects  it  is  liable  to  much  criticisBa ;  for^ 
not  to  object  to  the  heariness  of  the  order  itself, 
the  gallery  is  too  low,  the  pilkrs  too«  for  from  each 
other,  the  entablature  too  cumbersome,  and  the 
whole  colonnade  qnile  buried  smder  the  rast  super- 
structure which  it  supports. 

On  entering  and  ascending  the  staircase  (for 
the  gallery  is  in  the  upper  story)  we  are  pleased 
to  find  the  vestibule  adorned  with  the  hosts  of  the 
Medicean  princes  its  fonnders,  who  seem  to  pre* 
side  over  the  entarance  as  the  tutelary  diviiiities  oS 
the  place,  and  to  claim  from  the  tvavellerj,  as  he 
passes  before  them,  the  acknowledginent  dne  to 
their  munificence.  These  princes  occupy  the  first 
part  of  the  vestibulum ;  the  second  part  contains 
vwriotis  antique  altars  and  two  remarkable  trophies. 
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The  gall^  Mcapiertlie  whole  length  of  the  baild- 
kif  oil  bbth  sides^  and  the  end  or  spaee  that  forms 
the  CMivniiioicatioii.  Each  wtDg  of  titiis  gallery  19 
iMr  bwidred  aiid  siMty  feet  in  length^  and  the  part 
lAmt  fertne  the  totmnanieatioD  is  more  than  6ne 
hondrtd ;  it  19  about  twenty-four  in  breadth,  and 
nearly  aa  many  in  height.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
in  fresco^  and  repf^9ettts  in  one  wing  varfotis  my- 
thological subjects;  in  the  middle^  and  in  the 
other  wing  eonspieuoos  persons  and  events  re- 
asarkaUie  in  the  annats  of  Florence.  These  paint- 
ings are  only  interesting  inasmoeb^  as  they  are 
eooneeted  with  the  history  of  the  art.  Imniedi- 
atdy  under  th($  ceiling  is  a  line  of  pcft'traits  of  great 
men  both  ancfient  and  modem ;  of  the  htter  many 
are  copied  from  originals.  The  walls  are  adorned 
with  pictures,  and  Hned  with  busts  Und  statues,  all 
antique,  some  iit  marble  and  some  in  bi^otoze.  All 
the  husta  are  of  Roman  Empemrs,  or  of  person^ 
connected  with  imperial  famiKes.  The  statues 
generally  represeilt  gods  or  heroes ;  of  tbe^e,  few 
are  perfect,  mos€  having  been  damaged,  and  re- 
paited  wiib  more  or  less  felicity  by  modern  artists. 
Int«-mingled  with  the  steitues  and  busts  are  altars 
and  sarcophagi,  shields,  and  trophies. 

Above  the  statues  the  pictures  are  ranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  bistory  of  the  art 
from  the  eleveathr  c^itqry  down  to  the  sevenleoitfa^ 
The  mixture  of  objects,  sacied  and  profttne^  hiih 
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torical  and  fictitioas^  produces  an  ut^leasant  sen* 
satioD ;  bnt  according  to  the  priociples  of  the  ar^ 
rangement^  which  is  to  shew  the  progress  of  the 
art,  seems  nnavoidable.  The  nunber  both  of 
paintings  and  statues  surprizes ;  the  excellency  of 
ma^y  astonishes ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  lU: 
first  is  rather  confusion  than  satisfaction.  The 
arrangement,  it  must  be  admitted^  is  simple  and 
methodical^  but  the. objects  press  too  close  upon 
each  other^  and  leave  no  time  for  discrimination. 

The  gallery  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  suit  of 
apartments  or  halls,  spacious  and  well-proportioned, 
twenty,  I  think,  in  number,  each  of  which  is  con- 
secrated to  some  particular  set  of  masterpieces  in 
sculpture  or  in  paintings  or  to  some  particular 
school  or  favorite  collection. 

One  of  these  halls  is  devoted  to  Niobe  and  ber 
children,  a  collection  in  itself,  consisting  of  sixteen 
figures,  all  intended  to  form,  like  the  Laocoon,  one 
group.  Whether  this  celebrated  group  be  the 
original  itself  which  Pliny  the  Elder  ascribes  to 
either  Scopas  or  Praxiteles  *,  or  only  a  copy,  is  a 
subject  of  debate  among  critics ;  its  merits  are 
acknowledged,  though  very  differently  appreciated^ 


*  xxxyi.  cap.  5.  Ausonius  decides  in  favor  of  the  latter^ 
probably  because  his  name  is  better  adapted  to  versification. 
T)ie  same  reason  may  have  influmiced  a  writer  in  the  Antlio^ 
lo^ia.  Aus.  Epitaph.- — Anth.  lib.  4. 
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as  Wmekelman  and  the  Italian  artists  in  general 
represent  the  different  figures,  particolarly  that  of 
Niobe  itself^  as  models  of  the  highest  perfection^ 
and  in  every  excellence  eqoal  to  the  two  supposed 
grand  masterpieces  of  the  art ;  while  the  French, 
though  they  admit  the  general  heauty,  find  fank 
with  the  details,  and  place  them  on  the  whole 
much  lower  in  the  scale  of  excellency.  We  are 
naturally  inclined  to  prefer  the  opinion  of  the  for« 
mer,  whose  authority  in  the  arts  a  transalpine'  con^ 
noisseur  cannot  safely  reject ;  especially  as  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  real  cause  of  the  critic 
cism  of  the  latter  is  the  pure  and  almost  sublime 
simplicity  of  these  figures^  expressing  the  extreme 
of  fear  in  the  daughters,  and  of  grief  in  the  mother^ 
without  grimace,  distortion^  or  agitation. 

Orba  resedit 
Exanimos  inter  natos,  natasque>  virumque^ 
Dirig^itque  malis ;  nullos  moret  aura  capUlos, 
In  yultu  oolor  est  sine  sang^inei  lumina  maestb 
Stant  immota  genis— nihil  est  in  imagine  Tivi  *. 

Ootd.  itfe^  vi,  301. 


*  The  childless  widow,  mid  the  prostrate  groupe. 
Sons,  daughters,  husband  dead,  in  silence  sate, 
All  petrified  with  woe  :  her  stiff 'ning  locks 
Way'd  to  the  breeze  no  more ;  though  in  her  cheeks 
The  crimson  hue  remained,  no  living  tide 
Qf  tepid  blood  was  there;  her  stony  eyes 
Stood  fix'd    from  all  her  frame  life  fled  away. 
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These  figures  have  been  damaged  and  re- 
paired* 

Tbe  most  beantifol  of  these  hatts^  which  con- 
taioed  the  Venos  of  Medicis^  may  be  considered  as 
a  temple  to  that  goddess,  equal  perhaps  in  interior 
beaaty  to  that  of  !hiphos  or  Cytliera :  at  present 
thfis  temple  is  abandoned  by  its  celestial  inhabitant, 
and  nearly  stript  of  all  its  fornitnre.  It  contained 
the  mastevpsecea  of  ancient  scolptwe  and  modem 
painting ;  when  they  are  to  be  replaeed  it  is  difli^ 
enk  to  determine.  Thia  little  temple,  for  so  we 
may  call  it,  is  an  octagon  of  aboot  foor*aBd«twemy 
fiwt  in  diameter,  its  dome  is  adorned  with  mother 
of  pemi,  and  its*  paTem*»Kt  fermed  of  beaotifnl 
raacUes.  Other  apartments  are  consecrated  to  tbe 
great  schoob  of  painting,  and  eonld  fbrmerky  boast 
of  many  of  tbe  masterpieces  of  each  ;  now  their 
vacant  places  only  are  conspicnons ;  ^^  sed  prafuU 
gebant  eo  ipso  quod  mm^  vUebantur  *  ;**  their  aboence 
announced  their  value  and  their  celebrity. 


.  *  TacittiBi  Annak  lib*  iii.  €ap«  7^ — ''  But  their  value  was^ 
sufficientiy  declared  by  the  very  drcumitance  that  they  are 
no  loDgm*  to  be 


» 
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CHAP.  X. 


Environs  of  Florence — The  Arno — The  Villas  of  the 
Grand  Duke — Fasuke — Vallombrosa. 

Fbom  Hke  city  ne  will  pasA  to  tbe  ndghboriog 
cotmtry^  wbidi  preseots  aa  great  a  portion  of  rural 
beauty,  hiU  and  dale,  orchard  and  Tineyard,  cottage 
and  villa,  aa  the  envirow  or  any  capital  in  Eorotpe^ 
Naples  perbapB  excepted.  Ita  first  feature  is  tbe 
Amo^  a  rimr  like  tbe  Tiber j  inferiot  to  numy 
atreams  m  magnitede,  bot  soporior  to  moat  in  re» 
nown.  Unknown  in  tbe  first  age  of  Italtan  vcsse, 
ita  nam&.  rose  to  emiieoee  in  the  aecond,  became 
the  theme  of  many  a  strain,  aiid  was  celebrated  Id 
both  the  divine  dialects  of  Italy.  Rveo  foreign- 
bajrda  caogbt  inapiration  on  its  baaka,  and  tbe 
genioa  of  Milton  bim4elf  loved  to  sport  onder  tbe 
poplars  that  shade  its  borders. 

O  ego  qaantus  eram>  gelidi  cum  stratus  ad  Ami 
M uvmurai  populevmqne  aemus,  qua  moHior  herba^ 
Ca/fOBB  BUiie  violas^  nuac  smiinas  carpere  myrtos*. 

Efit^  Dan. 


How  blest  was  I,  when  to  the  muriii'ring  wave 
Of  Arno  lisfning,  on  the  herbage  green 

I  lay, 
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These  banks  foroish  many  a  wUdly  devious  walk 
to  the  solitary  wanderer^  and  to  the  city  itself  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  frequented  haunts 
of  fashion.  But  the  Arm  with  all  its  fame  is  liable 
to  the  disadvantages  of  many  southern  streams ; 
in  summer  it  loses  most  of  its  waters,  and  presents 
to  the  eye  at  that  season^  even  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Florence,  little  more  than  a  few 
pools  united  by  a  narrow  rillet.  The  traveller  then 
courts  in  vain  the  breezes  that  blow  freshness  from 
its  waves^  and  listens  in  vain  to  the  murmurs  that 
delighted  the  ear  of  the  poet.  All  around  is  heat 
aad  silence*  The  sultriness  of  this  summer  (1802) 
is  indeed  said  to  be  unusual^  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Amo  is  not  thus  annually  stript  of  its 
coolness  and  its  charms. 

The  villas  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  if  we  consider 
their  size,  their  architecture,  or  their  present  de- 
corations, inspire  no  great  interest;  even  their 
gardens  display  little  or  no  pleasing  scenery,  no 
masses  of  shade^  no  expansions  of  water,  no  groves 
or  thickets,  to  delight  the  eye  or  amuse  the  fancy. 
All  is  art,  stiff,  minute,  and  insigniGcant ;  besides^ 
they  seem  much  neglected^  and  are  in  general  out 
of  repair.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  visit  some  of 
them  without  emotion,  such  as  PratoUno,  Caiano, 


I  lay,  or  wand'ring  through  the  poplar  shade, 
Ciill'd  the  pale  violet,  the  myrtle  bough. 
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and  Carreggi^  the  retreats  of  the  Medici  and  once 
the  hannts  of  the  Italian  moses'.  The  last  of  these 
▼illas  witnessed  the  closing  stage  of  Loreneo*s 
career^  and  if  the  solemn  scene  that  terminates 
the  life  of  a  benefactor  of  mankind  can  confer 
dignity  or  communicate  interest^  the  chamber 
where  Lorenzo  died  must  excite  both  veneration 
and  emotion. 


FiESULiE.1 

But  of  all  the  objects  that  present  themselves 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Florence^  Fiesole-  ia 
from  its  antiquity^  its  situation,  and  its  celebrity^ 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  attractive.  This 
town,  under  the  appellation  of  Fasula,  was  one 
of  the  twelve  Etrurian  cities,  and  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  above  the  others  by  its  skill  in 
the  interpretation  of  omens  and  prognostics.  It 
submitted  with  the  rest  of  Etruria  to  the  Roman 
power,  and  was  colonized  by  Sylla.  The  species 
of  colonists  sent  by  this  tyrant  seem  to  have  been 
of  no  very  favorable  description,  and  are  repre- 
sented afterwards  as  composing  the  main  body  of 
Catiline's  ruffian  army*  It  made  no  figure  in  the 
civil  wars  or  revolutions  of  the  following  era,  snr* 
vived  the  general  desolation  of  Italy  during  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  and  pro- 
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hmged  its  ezistence  tMl  the  oMamenoanent  of  tlie 
efewDth;  virfaeo,  in  a  contest  with  Homce,  it 
was  destroyed  and  its  inhabilantSy  or  at  leaat  a 
esQsidereble  nnniber,  transported  to  that  city; 
However,  the  cathedral  remained^  and  Fiesote^ 
now  a  lonely  bat  beaotifnl  viliage,  still  retaiiis  its 
episcopal  honors^  its  ancient  name,  and  ite  d&- 
lightfal  situation.  Placed  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
and  broken  eminence  it  looks  down  on  the  vale 
of  the  AmOf  and  commands  Florence  with  all  its 
domes^  towers^  and  palaces^the  villas  tbat  encircle 
it^  and  the  roads  that  lead  to  it.  The  recesses^ 
swislb)  and  bredcs  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands 
are  covered  with  groves  of  pines,  ilex,  and  cypress^ 
Above  these  groves  rises  the  dome  of  the  cathe^ 
dral ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  reposes  a  rich  and 
venerable  abbey  foonded  by  the  Medicean  family^ 
Behind  the  hill  at  a  distance  swell  the  Apennines^ 
That  a  place  graced  with  so  many  beanties  sfaonld 
delight  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  is  not  won-> 
derfnl,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  alloded  to  with 
complacency  by  Milton,  panegyrized  by  Polittani 
inhabited  by  Picns,  and  frequented  by  hotentuh 

The  abbey  of  Fiesole  was  the  retreat  of  Picds^, 
governed  at  that  time  by  an  abbot  worthy  of  sooh 
a  guest,  Matteo  Ba9S&,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  that  age.  The  frugal  table  of  this 
venerable  sage  united  not  unfrequently  the  three 
last  mentioned  persons,  with  JPicinus  and  Hermh 
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laus  Barbarus.  Such  a  Society  has  been  com* 
pared  to  Plato*s  repasts^  and  to  the  philosophic 
interviews  of  Cicero  and  his  friends.  In  genins 
and  eloquence^  they  imitated  but  coald  not  pre- 
sume to  riTal  these  illostrioiis  associationa;  bnt 
in  virtue  and  in  that  anperior  wisdom  which  they 
derived  from  Cbriatiaoity,  they  far  surpassed  thdr 
filmed  predecessors* 

Polittao  has  oelebmted  Fasuke  and  die  scenes 
which  he  so  often  contemplated  with  all  the  rap* 
tore  of  a  poet,  at  the  condosion  of  hia  Busticus, 
a  sobject  which  the  genins  of  the  place  seeon  tft 
have  inspired. 

Hie  resonat  blando  tibi  pinus  amata  susurro ; 
^        Hie  vaga  coniferis  insibilat  aura  cupressis : 
Hie  scatebris  salit^  et  buUantibiifi  iacita  v«nis 
Pura  coloratos  iatecstrepit  uada  li^illoB  .... 
Talia  Fsesuleo  lentos  meditabar  in  antro, 
Rure  suburbano  Medicikmy  qua  rnons  sacer  urbem 
Msoaiam,  longique  Yolumina  despicit  Ami, 
Qua  bonus  hospiliuai  felix*  pladdamque  qnistem 
Ittdulgens  Laurens,  Laurens  son  ultima  Phoebi 
Gloriai  jactatis  Laurens  fida  anchora  musis  *. 


« 


Here  whispers  the  tall  pines  I  hold  so  dear, 
Heio  ihroagh  die  C3rpress  bong^  the  zeplijrn^  bi^. 
Here  from  the  earth  the  bubbling  fountain  springs, 
And  rolls  peDncid  o'er  its  chequered  bed  .... 

Thus  peosiTe  mus'd  I,  in  the  lonely  grots 
Of  Faesuls,  great  Medici's  retreat 
From  pomp  and  care,  where  on  Florentia's  tow'rs, 


And 
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VALLOMBROSA. 

The  most  delightfiil  ezcarsion  in  the  neigb^ 
borhcHKl  of  Florence  is,  withoat  doubt,  the  Abbey 
of  VdUombrosa,  a  name  well  known  to  every 
English  reader,  because  ennobled  by  Milton.  The 
road  to  this  famed  retreat  runs  for  thirteen  miles 
throngh  the  Vol  (TAmo,  along  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

A  little  beyond  Pdago  we  began  to  ascend  the 
Apennines,  and  winding  along  their  sides,  enjoyed 
as  we  advanced  many  delicious  views  of  hills 
crowned  with  villas,  and  of  mountains  sometimes 
covered  and  sometimes  merely  spotted  with  the 
olive,  the  vine,  and  the  ilex.  The '  beauty  of  the 
scenery  increased  upon  us  at  every  step,  and  as  we 
passed  through  groves  of  lofty  chestnuts,  inter- 
mingled with  oak,  we  occasionally  caught  the 
view  of  a  torrent  tumbling  ft*om  the  crags,  of  a 
church  seated  on  the  bosom  of  a  fertile  hill,  or  of 
a  broken  ridge  of  rocks  and  precipices. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  abbey  we  observed 


And  on  fair  Arno  winding  through  the  vale. 
The  sacred  hill  looks  down :  Lorenxo  there 
His  guests  receiyesy  and  tranquil  quiet  seeks ; 
Lorenzo,  happy  prince !  the  faTor'd  son 
Of  Phoebus,  and  the  Muses'  firm  support. 
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a  large  stone  cross  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  woo4 
of  firs  thick  and   lofty,  whose  deep. shade   was 
lighted  op  by  the  horisontal  rays  of  the  setting 
son  that  shot  along  the  arcades  formed  by  their 
meeting  branches.    As  we  entered,  the  abbey  bell 
tolled  to  call  the  monks  to  the  evening  service, 
and  cootinned  tolling  till  we  emerged  frooi  the 
gloom  of  this  path  to  a  little  plain,  bonnded  b^ 
bind  by  a  semicircular  corve  of  steep  moontains 
covered  to  the  summit  with  one  continued  forest. 
Here  we  beheld  the  antique  towers,  and  pinnacles 
of  the  abbey  rising  full  before  us ;  and  on  a  nearer 
approach  we  heard  the  swell  of  the  organ,  and  the 
voices  of  the  choir,  and  instantly  alighting  under 
the  archway  of  the  gate,  we  hastened  to  the  church. 
The  monks  were  then  singing  the  Qui  habitat 
(ninety-first  psahn),  which  is  part  of  the  evening 
service.    The  melody  was  sweet  and  solemn;  a 
long  pause  between  each  verse  gave  it  time  to 
produce   its   full   effect;    and  the  gloom    of  the 
church,  the  lights  on  the  altar,  the  chant  of  the 
choir,  and  the  tones  of  the  organ  could  not  fail 
to  awaken  in  the  mind,  already  prepared « by  the 
scenery,  and  circumstances  of  place  and  time,  a 
strong  emotion  of  piety,  awe,  and  melancholy-. 
When  service  was  ended .  the  monks  retired  in 
silence,  like  so  many  ghosts  gliding  along  the  . 
nave,  and  disappearing  in  the  aisles;    we  with- 
drew with  regret.     We  were  then  conducted  by 

TOL.  III.  B  B 
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the  fiitber  appoiotecl  to  receive  Btra^en  to  die 
moal  apartments  allotted  to  visitaots,  and  were 
treated  with  unaffected  hospitality.  These  apart- 
nents  are  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  cleanliness  and 
simplicity  admirably  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
place  and  of  the  order.  The  walls  are  merely 
white-washed,  without  either  paper,  wainscot^  or 
tapestry.  Their  only  decorations  are  a  few  prints 
of  snlgects  taken  from  Scripture,  or  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  order,  or  the  Kfe  of  the 
founder.  The  fomitnre  consists  of  a  very  ^od 
bed,  a  table,  a  desk  for  prayer^  with  a  crucifix^  and 
a  few  chairs;  all  yery  plain  but  very  neat,  and 
evidently  designed  not  for  luxury  but  convenience. 
The  supper  was  frugal,  but  not  parsimonious ;  the 
conversation  of  the  Father  Foresteraio^,  a  man  of 
a  good  countenance  and  easy  manners,  was  sen* 
sible  and  entertaining.  Between  nine  and  ten  be 
took  bis  leave  for  the  night. 

T*he  Abbey  of  Vallombrasa  was  founded  to- 
wards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  by  John 
Cfualbertus,  a  nobleman  of  Flortnce,  who  having 
embraced  the  monastic  Kfe  in  the  Benedictin 
monastery  of  St.  Mimas  at  Florence^  and  having 
refused  the  dignity  of  abbot,  withdrew  from  a  love 
of  solitude  to  the  wilds  of  Valhmbrosa.     Here  he 


*  A  title  giyen  to  the  monk  who  is  commissioned  to  re<- 
c^ire  and  entertain  guests. 
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itmoA  two  hermitd,  and  amsted  by  them  and  a 
companion  who  bad  followed  him  from  Phremce, 
he  establiftbed  a  manastery  which,  from  the  supe- 
rior sanctity  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants  soon 
acquired  repotation  and  riches.  In  time  it  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  parent  abbey,  and  became  tbe 
bead  of  the  Rumerons  congregation  of  Benedictins 
of  VMmbrosa.  The  fonnder  shewed  his  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  bis  retreat,  as  it  is  dififcnlt  to 
discover  a  wilder  or  more  romantic  solitude.  Tbe 
little  plain  in  which  tbe  abbey  stands  is  imbosomed 
in  the  Apennines,  open  to  the  rays  of  tbe  western 
son,  bnt  enclosed  on  the  sooth,  east,  and  north  by 
ft  semicircular  ridge  of  mountains*  The  steep 
acclivity  is  clothed  to  tbe  summit  with  forests  of 
aiuient  firs^  oaks,  and  beeches,  waving  one  above 
the  othar,  and  sometimes  apparently  hanging  from 
tbe  very  brows  of  tbe  precipices  and  bending  over 
the  steep.  In  tbe  uf^r  regions  an  occasiodal 
glade  breaks  the  uniformity  of  forest  scenery, 
while  the  naked  summits  expand  iato  wide  grassy 
downs,  and  command  a  beautifol  view  over  tbe 
Arm  and  its  siarkd  vale,  Florence,  and  all  its 
neighboring  hills  ott  one  side,  and  extending  on 
tbe  other  to  tbe  wildis  of  CamaldoU  and  La  Venm. 
The  elevation  is  so  considerable,  even  at  tbe  abbey, 
as  to  aflect  the  temperature  of  the  air,  insomueb 
indeed  that  after  having  panted  so  long  at  Naples, 
Rome,  and  Florence,  we  found  ourselves  delight^ 
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fully  refreshed  at  Vallambrosa  by  the  cool  breezes 
of  an  English  sammer. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  the  good  father^  who 
was  appointed   to  attend   strangers,  was   so  ob- 
liging as  to  defer  dinner  till  a  late  hoor^  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  make  our  intended  excursion  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  and  after  breakfast 
we  set  out,  crossing  6rst  the  little  plain  in  which 
the  abbey  stands ;  and  then  passing  a  stream  that 
descends  from  the  cliffy  we  began  the  ascent  by  a 
narrow  pathway  which  winds  up  the  acclivity,  but' 
is  yet  sufficiently  steep  and  laborious.     However, 
as  the  heat  was  by  no  means  oppressive^  and  as  we 
walked  under  a  deep  shade  the  whole  way^  the 
ascent  was  not  very  fatiguing. 

The  trees  that  form  the  forest  through  which 
we  passed  are  generally  old^  shattered^  and  vener- 
able^  and  the  silence  that  reigned  around  us  inter- 
rupted, perhaps  I  might  have  said  heightened,  by 
the  murmurs  of  the  wind  unusually  deep  in  such  a 
Tast  mass  of  foliage,  was  extremely  impressive, 
and  gave  the  savage  scene  around  us  a  grand,  a 
melancholy  solemnity.     The  channels  of  several 
torrents  now  dry,  but  encumbered  with  fragments 
of  rock  and  with  trunks  of  trees  hurled  down  by 
the  fury  of  the  mountain  stream,  furrowed  the 
sides  of  the  steep^  and  added  to  its  rude  magnifi- 
cence.    Down  one  of  these  channels  a  rill  still 
continued  to  roll,  and  tumbling  from  rock  to  rock 
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formed  several  cascades^  whose  tinklifigswere  faintly 
heard  amidst  the  hollow  roar  of  the  forests. 

When  we  reached  the  snmmit  we  walked  up 
and  down  to  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  that  always 
fan  the  higher  regions  of  the  Apennines ;  and  to 
contemplate  at  the  same  time  the  picture  expanded 
beneath  us ;  on  one  side,  the  declivity  shagged 
with  wood,  and  enclosing  in  an  oval  sweep  the 
lawn  and  abbey  of  Valkmbrosa;  and  on  the  other^ 
a  long  ridge  of  bleak  rugged  mountains.  We  theil 
reclined  under  a  thicket  on  the  brow  of  the  emi- 
nence, and  compared  the  scenery  immediately 
under  us  with  Milton's  description^  of  which  it  is 
supposed  by  many  to  be  the  original.  Many 
features  without  doubt  agree^  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  transcripts,  beautiful  as  poetry  can  be 
supposed  to  give  of  nature. 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  Border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradbe 
Now  nearer^  crowns  with  her  enclosure'  green 
^s  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champion  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown  grotesque  and  wild. 
Access  deny'd;  and  overhead  upgrew 
Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade. 
Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  palm ; 
A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.  Par.  Lost,  iv.  ISl. 

Most  of  thes^  lines  are  so  far  applicable  as  to 
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form  a  Kjgnlar  description,  and  the  proved  large 
is  too  obvions  a  ciiaseqaeBce  firom  the  precediag 
fiNktnrM  to  be  considered  as  an  allusion.    So  far, 
therefore^  the  poet  may  have  described  what  be 
^d  seen ;  bnt  his  genias  that  soared  above  the 
Apennines,  and  passed   e^tra  Jkmmumtia  mtsnia 
mundi^  kindled  at  the  contemplation  of  VaUom* 
brosCy  and  created  a  Paradise.     It  may,  perhaps, 
be  observed  with  more  probability  than  the  iina* 
gination  of  a  lovesick  maid,  aided  by  the  m«8e 
c^  Pope  in  one  of  her  happiest  hnoiors,  has  given 
undesignedly  the  best  poetical  descriptkm  of  FItd- 
lombrosa  that  perhaps  exists;  a  description  which 
can  have  no  reference  to  any  scene  wfaieh  either 
the  poet  or  EUoisa  had  ever  beheld;  as  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  had  ever  visited  tiie  conn- 
tries  where  alone  such  scenery  ooonrs.    The  fol« 
lowing  beautiful  verses^  so  applicable  to  the  pros- 
pect before  us,  as  well  as  the  emphatical  expres- 
sions of  which  they  are  an  ampliBcation,   were 
inspired  by  that  melancholj  which  so  often  melts 
the  heart  of  the  lov^,  and  lulls  the  imagination 
of  the  poet. 

The  daiiuome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclined. 
Wave  bighy  and  muraiur  to  the  hdlow  wind» 


*  Beyond  the  flaming  bounds  of  tjme  and  space. 
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TIm  waaderiag  streams  that  shint  betiTeen  the  hills. 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills. 
The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 
Tlie  lakes  that  quiver  to  die  euriiiig  breeoe. 


But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves. 
Long  sounding  aisles  and  intermingled  graves. 
Black  Mdandhoty  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  dealli«like  sUeiioe,  and  a  dead  f«|NMie: 
Her  |;}oomy  presence  saddens  every  scene. 
Shades  every  flower  and  darkens  every  green ; 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horsor  o'er  the  wo4Hb. 


While  thns  employed  on  the  summit,  ive  beard 
the  bell  tolling  below  for  afternoon  service.  The 
tolling  of  a  dinrch  bell  is  one  of  the  few  sonnds 
that  diatorb  the  silence,  withont  lessening  the 
solemnity  of  solitary  scenes*  In  our  descent,  we 
stopped  occasionally  to  Ikten  to  its  deep  roar^  re- 
echoed from  the  opposite  woods,  and  re-bellowing 
from  steep  to  steep.  It  occarred  to  me  as  I  worlosd 
my  way  down  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  now 
and  then  stopped  to  breathe  and  to  admire  the 
rupes^f  et  vacuum  nemu8\;  that  these  forests  and 
dells  that  now  resound  with  the  toll  of  the  church 


*  When  editions  difier  we  may  he  allowed  to  prefer  the 
reading  that  suits  our  object  best,  and  quote  rupes  (rocks)  in 
fl«  old  way  for  Hpm  (banks). 

fThe  {Hidden  rodn  and  iomlj  grOTM. 

JVaneif. 
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going  beUf  once  perhaps  repeated  the  screams  and 
shoots  of  the  Bacchanalian  throng.  Thiey  de- 
h'ghted  in  the  savage  scenes  that  bordered  the 
Hebrus  and  the  Rhodope,  in  the  depth  of  forests, 
in  the  hollows  of  lonely  monntains  or  deserts^ 
places  all  well  adapted  to  their  dark  orgies  and 
odious  rites ;  fortunately  the  wisdom  and  gravity 
of  the  Romans  did  not  permit  them  to  adopt  these 
foal  inventions  of  Greek  licentioosness*  They  had 
indeed  been  introduced  into  Etruria  at  an  early 
period^  and  an  attempt  was  made,  at  first  with 
some  success,  to  establish  them  in  Rome  itself; 
but  they  were  soon  discovered  and  repressed  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  Consuls*.  This  event  took 
place  about  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and 
sixty* six,  that  is,  before  power  and  luxury  had  im- 
paired the  virtue  of  the  Romans. 

Another,  but  a   shorter  excursion  firom  the 
abbey  leads  by  a  winding  pathway,  where 

the  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-arch'd  imbower 

to  an  hermitage,  or  rather  a  little  convent,  erected 
on  the  flat  surface  of  a  rock  projecting  from  the 
sides  of  the  mountain.  This  retreat  is  a  very 
commodious  house,  with  a  little  garden  behind, 
and  a  fountain  clear  as  crystal  bubbling  out  from 


*  Lit.  lib.  xxxiz. 
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a  cleft  iD  the  rock;  it  has  a  chapel  annexed  to  it, 
and  id  divided  into  a  Tariety  of  little  galleries^ 
oratories,  and  cell8>  very  neatly  furnished  and 
adorned  with  pictures  and  prints,  and  the  whole 
in  a  style  totally  different  from  every  other  dwell- 
ing, fancifully  pretty,  and  peculiarly  conformable 
to  its  destination.  This  romantic  hermitage  is 
called,  partly,  I  suppose,  from  its  situation  and 
prospect,  and  partly  from  its  internal  conveniences, 
Patadmno:  and  I  must  confess,  that  I  nevw 
visited  an  abode  better  calculated  to  furnish  the 
hermit  with  all  the  aids  of  meditation,  and  all 
the  luxuries  of  holy  retirement*  From  his  window 
he  may  behold  the  Val  d^Arm,  and  the  splendors 
of  Florence^  at  a  distance  too  great  to  dazzle; 
around  him  he  sees  all  the  grandeur  and  all  the 
gloom  of  rocks,  forests,  and  mountains;  by  his 
fountain  side  he  may  hear  the  tinkling  of  rills 
and  the  roaring  of  torrents.  Sometimes  too, 
while  absorpt  in  meditation,  the  swell  of  the 
distant  organ  and  the  voices  of  the  choir  far  below 
may  steal  upon  his  ear^  and  prompt  the  song  of 
praise.  This  retreat,  so  suited  to  the  genius  of 
a  Gray  or  a  Milton,  is  now  occupied  by  a  lay- 
brother,  who  resides  in  it  merely  to  keep  it  clean, 
a  task  which  he  performs  with  great  care  and 
success  *. 

— — ■ ■ ■ r— r— : 

^  We  found  among  other  portridts<  that  of  Father  Hug- 
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At  supper  we  bad  mnch  conversation  with  the 
good  father  about  the  beaotifnl  scenery  we  bad 
beheld,  and  die  delightfiil  sitnation  of  the  abbey* 


ford,  an  English  Benedictin,  who  in  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  last  century,  passed  several  years  in  this  retreat,  and 
by  hb  piety,  ieamisg,  sad  skill  in  mosaaos,  acquired  a  great 
reputation,  not  only  among  his  brethren^  but  at  Florenix  *. 

On  the  ascent  from  the  abbey  to  Paradisino,  close  to  the 
path,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  is  a  stone,  the  hb* 
lory  of  wfaish,  as  related  by  ^or  guide,  aad  indeed  as  eon- 
fligned  to  posterity  in  an  inscription,  is  as  folIows.:-^t  John 
Gualbert,  the  founder  of  the  abbey,  while  engaged  in  his 
devotions  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  was  attacked  by  the 
devil,  and  to  avoid  his  fury,  was  obliged  to  fly ;  bi^  being 
dosely  pursued  by  bis  harpf-Jboted^dvetsr^,  who,  it  aeems, 
meant  to  throw  him  down  the  precipice,  and  was  then  close 
to  him,  he  took  shelter  under  a  rock,  which  instantly  sof- 
tened as  he  pressed  it,  and  admitting  his  baek  Mke  a  waxea 
mould,  kept  Urn  in  dose  embrace  till  the  ieod  in  hiy  preci- 
|Mtate  haste  shot  down  the  steep  below.  The  representation 
of  tiie  saint  in  rude  sculpture  still  remains  on  the  stone^ 

The  inscription  and  the  tale  might,  perhaps,  suit  tiie  ap- 
proach to  a  Capuchin  convent,  but  are  totally  anworthy  of 
a  Benedictin  abbey.  Hie  glory  of  the  founder  is  established 
upon  a  much  more  solid  foundation  than  legendary  stories;  it 
rests  upon  the  heroic  exercise  of  the  first  of  Christian  virtues, 
of  diarity,  in  the  forgiveness  of  an  enemy  on  a  most  trying 
and  difficult  occasion  t« 

*  Father  Hugford  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  excelled  in 
the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  He  is  said  to 
have  carried  the  art  of  imitating  marble  by  that  conqiositioa 
called  ScagUuola,  to  its  present  perfection.  He  died  Abbot, 
I  believe,  of  VaUombroza. 

t  Soe  his  Ufe,in  8«tfer,  JUae  X%  Val.  €. 
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He  observed  that  we  saw  it  to  advantage,  that  in 
satnoier,  that  is,  froai  Maf  to  October,  it  was  what 
we  oonoetvied  it  to  be,  a  most  deticioos  and  'UnagoU 
fioent  i^tirensent;  but  that  daring  winter,  which 
commences  here  in  October,  and  lasts  till  May, 
they  were  bnried  in  snow,  or  enveloped  in  donds, 
and  besieged  by  bears  and  wolves  prowling  round 
the  walls,  and  growling  in  the  foresCs — Orsi^  lupi, 
e  tuUi  U  pestc*  was  his  emphatic  expression.  I 
know  not  how  meh  ol^ects  may  appear  to  persona 
doomed  to  reside  here  for  life ;  bnt  a  visitant  is  dis- 
poaed  to  regard  them  as  so  many  sapernnmefary 
charms,  coostdeFably  angmenting  the  characteristic 
fieat«re,  that  is,  the  wild  and  gloomy  magnificence 
of  the  place,  and  deepening  that  religions  awe  and 
veneration  which  oatnrally  brood  over  monastic 
establishments. 

The  reader  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  the 
moidcs  of  VaUombrosa  are  not  idle  solitaries ;  bnt^ 
that  they  unite  like  most  of  the  ancient  and  many 
of  the  modern  Benedtctin  establish  ments,  the 
hbons  of  public  instruction  with  monastic  disci- 
pline. Thus  Vmllomhrosa  is  both  an  abbey  and  a 
college,  and  in  its  latter  capacity  furnishes  an  ok- 
oellent  seminary  for  the  education  of  the  Fiorentioe 
yonth  of  rank,  many  of  whom  were  there  at  the 
time  of  o«r  visit.  Their  dress  is  a  black  gown, 
with  a  black  collar  lined  and  edged  with  white; 

*  Bears,  wolvss,  aa4  sU  sorts  of  piigaoi. 
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we  were  present  at  one  of  their  amusements,  which 
was  the  Calcio,  or  balloon,  a  game  in  great  repute 
both  in  Italy  and  France.  Their  looks  and  man- 
ners seemed  to  display  tbe  advantages  both  phy- 
sical and  moral  of  the  situation. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  these  enchanting  wilds, 
we  may  observe,  that,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have 
furnished  Milton  with  the  original  of  his  Paradise, 
so  his  description  of  Paradise  is  considered  as  the 
model  of  modern  parks.     Others  it  is  true,  choose 
to  go  farther  for  the  idea,  and  pretend  that  it  is 
borrowed  from  China.    It  might  seem  extraordi- 
nary, that  a  taste  so  simple  and  so  natural  should 
have  lain  dormant  for  so  many  ages,  if  experience 
did  not  teach  us  that  simplicity,  which  is  the  per- 
fection of  art,  is  always  the  last  qpality  which  it 
attains.     The  ancients  had  no  notion  of  the  species 
of  garden  I  am  speaking  of,  ad  appears  from  Pliny's 
account  of  his  villas,  round  which  we  6nd  aystus 
concisus  in  plurimas  species,  distinctusque  buxo .... 
pulvinus  ctd  bestiarum  ^fi^ts  inoicem  adversas  buxus 

inscripsit ambulatio  pressis  varieque  tonsis 

viridibus  inclusa**  The  moderns,  if  we  may  believe 
Addison,  were  not  ignorant  of  it  even  before  his 
time,  as  the  gardens  both  in  France  and  Italy  were* 


*  lib.  V.'  Epist.  6. — A  walk  cut  into  several  shapes,  and 
divided  into  compartments  with  box ...  a  terrace,  on  which 
stand  images  of  beasts  opposite  one  another,  in  box  •  •  .  • 
an  alley  inclosed  with  green  shrubs  squeeied  close  together, 
and  shorn  into.various  fantastic  figures. 
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at  that  period  laid  oot,  if  his  description  be  accorate, 
in  that  artificial  rudeness  which  is  now  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  English  park  scenery  *.  In  fact^ 
this  author  himself  may  jostly  be  considered  as  the 
father  of  good  taste  in  this  respect,  as  the  paper  to 
which  I  have  alloded^  contains  the  fundamental 
principles  of  ornamental  gardening  as  it  is  now 
practised  at  home,  and  even  on  the  continent  under 
the  appellation  of  the  EngUsh  styk.  However, 
if  we  must  give  the  credit  of  the  invention  to  a: 
poet,  Tasso  is  best  entitled  to  it,  not  only  becaosq 
he  furnished  Milton  with  some  of  the  leading  fea^ 
tures  of  his  description ;  but  because  he  laid  down 
the  very  first  principle  of  the  art,  and  cotinpMsed 
it  in  a  very  neat  line  with  which  he  closes  one  o£ 
the  most  beautiful  landscapes  in  Armidds  garden.  > 

L'Arte  che  tutto  fa,  nulla  se  scopre  f. 

Canto  XYi.  9.    • 

\ . 

*  Spect.  414. 

t  Though  art  was  all  in  all,  no  signs  of  art  were  there. 

Hunfs  Translation, 
Of  this  abbey,  at  all  times  celebrated  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Italy>  Arioito  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation^  - 

Yallombrosa 

Cosi&nominataunabadia 

Ricca,  e  bella,  n^  men  religiosa, 

£  cortese,  a  chiunque  vi  venia. 

Or.  Fkir. 
They  reach'd  an  abbey,  Yallombrosa  nam'd. 

Which,  rais'd  to  meek  religion,  rich,  and  fair. 

Still  kindly  welcom'd  ev'ry  passenger. 
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Excursion  to  CamaldoU,  Lofoenna,  and  Pietra 

Mala. 

On  the  following  day  a  temporary  aeparation  took 
place.  Three  of  the  party  proceeded  towards  Co- 
maldolij  another  celebrated  soHtade,  and  two  w^e 
under  iSbft  oecesaity  of  retomiog  to  Florence.  Voit 
the  following  description  therefore^  both  of  Carnal^ 
doli,  Laoemia,  and  Pietra  Mata,  the  reader  is  in^ 
debted  to  one  of  the  anthor's  fdlow-travdlers. 

The  road  to  Camaldoli  winds  round  the  moun* 
tain  that  shelters  Valhrnbrosa  on  the  north  side^ 
and  then  descends  into  a  little  valley.  In  the 
middle  of  this  valley,  on  the  very  edge  of  a  deep 
dell^  stands  a  sequestered  villa  built  by  one  of  the 
Medici,  when  that  family  occasionally  delighted  in 
literary  retirement.  Though  long  fbrssdcen  and 
neglected  it  continued  the  property  of  the  sove- 
reign till  lately^  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Abbey  of 
Vallombrosa  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold.  From 
thence  we  passed  into  a  very  beautiful  part  of  the 
Vol  SArno  Inferiore,  rich  in  that  species  of  culti- 
vated and  lively  scenery  which  graces  the  banks  of 
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the  Arm.  Some  of  its  most  striking  fieatores  are^ 
the  roined  castle  of  Romene  seated  on  a  knoH  that 
rises  encircled  with  trees  in  the  middle  of  the 
plaio ;  behind  it^  the  Tillages  of  Pefppi  and  Bibima; 
and  immediately  below  ns^  the  little  town  of  Prato 
VecchiOf  watered  by  the  Amo  and  imbosomed  in 
gardens  and  vineyards.  FVom  PnUo  we  began  to 
ascend  a  steep  hill,  and  continued  to  wind  amidst 
barren  rocks  for  at  least  six  miles.  At  length  we 
arrived  at  CamaldoH  about  three  o*cIoek. 


CAMALDOLI: 

The  abbey  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  torrent  thai 
tnnrmnrs  through  a  valley  snrronnded  by  mounk 
tains  towering  to  a  prodigious  elevatfon^  and  co^ 
vered  to  the  very  snmmit  with  forests.  On  the 
sooth  side,  the  valley  expands,  and  the  gloom  of 
forest  scenery  is  softened  by  an  agreeable  inter^ 
mixtore  of  lawn  and  down,  not  altogether  unlike 
the  varieties  of  an  English  park.  On  the  norths 
rises  a  very  steep  hill,  shaded  to  the  snmmit  with 
lofty  firs:  up  this  eminence  we  labored  for  a  mite 
and  a  half  and  then  entered  the  Sagro  Eremo,  or 
sacred  desert.  This  hermitage  consists  of  twenty- 
seven  mansions,  each  the  abode  of  one  monk,  alt 
on  the  same  plan  taken  from  the  original  residence 
of  St.  Hanmald  the  founder  of  the  Order,  which  it 
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Still  preserved  by  the  monks^  as  the  tbatched  cot- 
tage of  RouiqIos  was  by  the  Romans^  with  the 
greatest  veneration.    Each  of  these  mansions  con- 
sists of  a  bed-room,  a  sitting-room,  a  working- 
room^  a  little  oratory^  and  a  garden,  all  on  a  very 
small  scale,  and  furnished  with  the  utmost  plain- 
ness and  simplicity.    They  are  sorronnded  by  a 
wall  forming  a  general  enclosure.    The  inhabitants 
are  taken  from  the  abbey,  and  return  thither  after 
having  passed  two  years  in  the  solitude  of  the 
hermitage.    At  present  there  are  foor-and-twenty 
only.    The  abbot  always  resides  among  them,  and 
governs  the  monastery  below  by  a  delegate  called 
the  Prior.    The  life  of  these  hermits  is  unusually 
austere  and  mortified.    Their  diet  consists  entirely 
of  vegetables  and  eggs,  as  meat  is  utterly  pro- 
hibited.    On  Fridays  they  confine  their  repasts  to 
bread  and  water.     In  summer,  out  of  regard,  it 
seems,  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  season  that  must 
naturally  invite  to  social  enjoyments^  the  hermits 
are  allowed  to  converse  together  at  certain  stated 
hotirs  three  days  in  the  week.     In  winter,  when 
the  gloom  of  the  weather  and  the  horrors  of  the 
surrounding  wilds  are  supposed  to  be  most  favor- 
able to  meditation,  this  indulgence  is  confined  to 
two  days.     These  austerities   are  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sagro  EremOySLtid  do  not  extend 
to  the  monastery.     The  church  of  the  Eremo.h 
extremely  neat,  and  the  sacristy  adorned  with  some 


•> 
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excellent  paintinga.  The  library  contains  not  only 
religioas  and  ascetical  works,  which  are  seldom 
wanting  in  such  establishments,  bnt  a  very  good 
collection  of  general  literature.  The  situation  is 
extremely  grand  and  romantic ;  in  the  midst  of 
craggy  mountains,  and  almost  impenetrable  forests 
of  firs,  it  is  eternally  enveloped  in  that  holy 
gloom  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  monastic 
institntion,  and  so  well  calculated  to  infuse  into 
the  most  dissipated  minds  sentiments  of  religions 
melancholy. 

Not  far  from  the  Eremo,  the  Apennines  attain 
their  highest  elev&tion^  and  exhibit  at  once  a  view 
of  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  seas.     We  did  not^ ' 
however^  ascend,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather  at 
this  season  renders  the  horizon  too  hazy  for  ex-^ 
tensive  prospects;  but  when  evening  approached 
we  returned  to  the  abbey,  where  we.found^  a  very 
good  supper  prepared  for  us  by  the  attention  «of 
the  Padre  Foresteraio,  to  whom  we  had  particular 
letters   of  recommendation.      The  prior  himself 
also  honored  us  with  his  company;  so  that  wd 
were  on  the  whole  provided  with  good  faref  and^ 
excellent  conversation.  .      i     *• 

We  were  informed  by  the.  Prior,  that  the  ab- 
bey was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  by  a  Calabrian  anchoret,  called  St.  Ro- 
muaUy  who  having  sought  in  vain  for  perfect  so- 
litude in  many  parts  of  Italy,  at  length   settled 

VOL.  ill.  c  c 
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himself  in  the  nigged  desert  of  CamaUoti.  Here, 
with  a  few  companions,  he  reTived  or  rather  aug- 
mented the  primitiTe  aasterity  of  the  Benedictin 
Order,  intermixed  with  its  rule  some  portion  of 
the  eremitical  life,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
congregation  called,  from  its  principal  monastery, 
Camaldulensis  or  Cofnatdok^.  As  St.  Romuald 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  sanc-> 
tity  and  wisdom,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  left 
his  monastery  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  It 
has  now  continued  for  the  space  of  nearly  eight 
centuries,  with  little  relaxation  in  its  rules  and  few 
vicissitudes  in  its  fortunes. 

There  is  something  extremely  strikitig  iii  'the 
duration  of  these  monastic  estabUshments — king- 
doms and  empires  rise  and  fall  around  theftii^ — go- 
vernments change — dynasties  fl6urish  and  fade—* 
manners  and  dresses  alter,  and  even  languages 
corrupt  and  evaporate.  Enter  the  gates  of  Cor- 
mabbU  or  Monte  Cassim — the  torrent  of  time 
stcmds  still — you  are  transported  back  to  the 
sixth  or  the  tenth  century — you  see  the  manners 
and  habits,  and  hear  the  language  of  those  distant 
periods — yon  converse  with  another  nice  of  be- 
ings^ unalt^able  in  themselves  tbbugh>  plfiiced' 
among  mortals,  as  if  appointed  to  observb  and  to  ' 
record  the  vicissitudes  from  which  they  are  exempt. 
Hitherto  these  monuments  of  ancient  times  and 
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df  past  generations  hate  been  placed  a^bove  the 
reach  of  that  mortality,  to  which  all  the  other 
work^  and  institntions  of  man  are  sabject ;  bat  is 
dot  the  term  of  their  existeiice  at  hand }  or  are 
tbi^y  destined  to  anrvive  the  tempest  that  now 
8eo«i4A  over  EJorope,  and  where  it  falle,  krrels  all 
that  in  great  and  venerable  in  the  dost  ?    . 

The  nnmber  of  monks  at  the  Abbey  of  Coh 
fkidihii  16  abdnt  forty,  6f  ivhom  ten  only  are  in 
pfiett*8  orders  s  ttioogh^  not  obliged  to  the  silence 
ot<  txtra^fasfih  of  their  brethren  in  the  hermitage, 
they  letd  a  mom  aostere  life  than  other  Bene^ 
dfetinS'.  They  rise  a  little  aA^  midnight,  or  ra-* 
tber  about  one  in  the  mornings  a  practice  not  on- 
Mmttion  in  religions  orders,  nor  difficult  to  pen* 
Mtii  n^hiy  sleep  in  the  afternoon  and  retire  to  rest 
eaHy ;  I  might  perhaps  add,  pleasant  in  a  conn-* 
try  where  the  morning  is  so  glorious  and  delight-* 
fnl.  In  winter  indeed,  which  in  these  elevated  re- 
gions of  the  Apennines  is  long  and  intensely  cold, 
this  practice  must  be  very  irksome,  and  may  jastly 
be  cofiside^ed  ae  on^  of  their  severest  duties*  But 
itt  M  seaidns,  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  soli* 
tttdes^  the  deep  tones  of  the  bells,  the  clmnt  of  the 
ch^ir,  and  the  ftilnesrs  of  the  organ,  must  be  most 
sdl/>ixin  and  itDpressive. 

Th6  dress  of  the  Camaifbkse  is  white,  but  in 
Ibntari  the  same  as  that  worn  by  the  Benedictina 
in  getieral,  that  is,  a  caisock,  a  scapufciry,  a  hood. 
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and  in  the  charcfa,  a  cowl  or  long  robe  with  large 
dleeves. 

The  abbey  enjoys  a  considerable  income,  de- 
rived principally  from  its  forests,  which  supply  the 
port  of  Leghorn  with  firs  for  masts.  More  than 
fifty  men  are  kept  in  constant  emi^oymeot  imme- 
diately about  the  housa;  and  bread  ia  daily  dis* 
tribnted  to  the  poor  aronnd. 

In  the  golden  days  of  Lorenzo  the  Abbey  of 
Camaldoli,  like  that  of  Fasuke^  was  the  occasional 
resort  of  that  prince  and  his  classic  associat^es ;  its 
abbot  was  equal  to  Bosio  in  learning,  and  perhaps 
excelled  him  in  eloquence ;  and  the  roeks  pf  Cor 
nuddoli  sometimes,  it  is  said,  repeated  the  sublime 
tenets  of  Plato,  and  re-echoed  his  praises*  How. 
many  ages  may  elapse  before  the  silence  that  now 
reigns  around  us,  is  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  simi- 
lar discussions ! 

EXCURSION  TO  LAVERNIA- 

The  next  morning  we  aet  out  for  Laoismia^ 
called  in  Latin  Mans  AlvemuSy  probably  its  an- 
cient name.  It  is  about  fourteen  milejs  frqm  Cor- 
maldoli ;  the  road  winds  through  a  rocky  and  de-? 
solate  country.  We  arrived  at  the:  conv^pt  about 
sun-set.  It  belongs  to  the  Franciscan  friars,  and 
is  the  second  of  the  order,  as  that  at  Asimm 
claims  the  first  place.      It  was^  founded  by  St; 
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Francis  himself^  who  was  delighted  with  the 
savage  scenery  and  the  deep  solitade  of  the  place^ 
90  favorable  to  the  indalgence  of  enthusiastic  de- 
votion. The  choice  of  the  situation  does  honor  to 
the  Saint's  taste« 

The  convent  was  built  and  the  mountain  set- 
tled on  it  as  a  property,  by  Count  Orlando  lord 
of  the  territory  about  the  year  1216.  It  is  seated 
on  a  very  lofty  and  romantic  rock,  about  three 
miles  in  circumference,  towering  far  above  the 
neighboring  eminences,  and  entirely  covered  with 
wood.  The  rock  itself  is  broken  into  number- 
less pinnacles,  insulated  prominences,  and  fantas- 
tic forms ;  and  in  these  again  are  various  grottos 
and  galleries^  hollowed  out  by  nature  though  oc- 
casionally enlarged  by  art.  The  thick  groves  that 
crown  the  summit  and  nod  over  the  steeps,  cast 
a  rich  and  mellow  shade  over  the  whole  scene, 
which  thus  appears  to  great  advantage  from  its 
contrast  with  the  bleak  barren  hills  that  lie  imme- 
diately under.  The  view  is  varied,  on  one  side 
extending  over  a  nigged  uncultivated  tract,  and  on 
the  pother  towards  VaUombrosa^  losing  itself  amidst 
wooded  Tallies  and  scattered  villages,  dells,  and 
mountains  rising  in  confusion  one  above  another, 
and  forming  that  outline  both  bold  and  beautiful 
which  characterizes  Apennine  perspective.  Most  of 
the  grottos  which  I  have  mentioned  are  distinguish- 
ed by  some  real  or  legendary  history  of  St.  Francis. 
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In  a  little  recess,  on  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  pre- 
cipice^ the  saint  sheltered  biinself  from  the  devil, 
who  endeavored  to  horl  him  down  the  steep ;  the 
sgint  adhered  to  the  rock;  the  d^mon  dnirted 
over.  Had  the  latter  profited  by  experience,  Jiie 
would  not  have  renewed  a  mode  of  attack  in  which 
he  had  been  foiled  twice  before  in  the  very  same 
neighborhood.  This  attempt  is,  however,  the  last 
of  the  kind  on  record.  '^  In  this  cave  (said  oor 
gnide)  St. Francis  slept;  that  very  stone  enclosed 
in  an  iron  railing  was  his  bed;  and  on  that  pemn- 
solated  rock  called  La  SpiUa^  hanging  over  yosder 
deep  cavern >  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  a  part 
of  the  night  in  prayer  and  meditation*** 

Bat  of  all  the  places  consecrated  by  the  jfire- 
sence  and  the  miracles  of  the  founder,  none  is 
held  in  so  great  veneration  as  the  cave,  now  the 
chapel,  of  the  Stemmate  (Stigmata  ^)  in  which  the 
holy  man  is  said  to  have  received  imprinted  on 
his  body,  the  marks  of  oor  SavionrV  wounds.  The 
spot  where  this  miraculous  event  took  piaias  Is 
marked  by  a  marble  slab  representing  the  circum- 
stance, protected  by  an  iron  grating  covered  with 
a  cloth.  To  this  chapel  a  procession  is  made  once 
after  vespers,  and  once  after  midnight  service,  that 
is,  twice  every  fonr-and*twenty   hours;  a  pious 


*  Mark8"p-impressioiut. 
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farce  of  the  most  absurd  and  ridicnloQB  kind^  be* 
cause  withoQt  any  good  end  or  object  ioiaginablet 
what  indeed  could  they  do  more  to  honor  the  very 
spot  on  which  oar  Savioor  himself  svffered  ?  Bat 
the  mendicant  orders  are  everywhere  remarkable 
for  absord  practices^  childish  form  of  devotion, 
and  pions  trompery  of  every  kind,  to  amuse  the 
popalace  and  attract  them  to  their  charcbes. 
From  the  chapel  of  the  Stemmate  to  the  chdrch 
nins  a  long  gallery^  painted  in  fresco  by  different 
friars  of  the  convent^  and  representing  the  whole 
history  of  the  Saint  in  chronological  order.  Tl^ 
chnroh  itself  presents  nothing  remari£able,  and  is, 
like  most  othexs  belonging  to  the  same  order,  over« 
loaded  with  insignificant  tasteless  ornaments.  In 
one  of  its  chapels,  called  from  its  destination  Delk 
Rdifuie  (of  the  relics),  they  shew  a  large  collection 
of  bones  of  different  saints,  together  with  namber* 
less  other  articles  of  equal  importance,  such  as  a 
cop^  glass,  and  table-cloth,  given  to  St.  Francis  by 
Count  OrlandOy  a  piece  of  a  crosier  belonging  to 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury^  &c.  &c. 

The  number  of  friars  is  about  eighty,  of  wiiom 
twenty-two  are  priests.  They  received  us  with 
cordiality,  and  took  great  pains  to  supply  us  with 
every  convenience  and  comfort,  and  in  this  resped 
they  surpassed  the  hospitality  of  their  Benedictin 
neighbors.  After  a  minute  observation^  both  of 
the  convent  and  the  mountain,  which  employed  a 
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day,  we  retained  to  Camakloii,  and  early  next 
morning  set  out  with  an  intention  of  reaching 
Florence^  distant  about  six-and-thirty  miles^  that 
evening.  To  Pre^o  Vecchio  we  followed  the  road 
we  came  by,  and  then  leaving  VaWmbrosa  on  the 
lefty  we  descended  into  the  Val  d\4rno  Inferiare  at 
Ponte  Siev€y  and  then  made  direct  for  Florenctf 
where  we  rejoined  oar  friends. 

This  little  excursion  afforded  as  mach  satisfac* 
tion,  and  indeed  fully  answered  our  expectations. 
We  had  passed  a  week  in  monasteries,  and  ac- 
qnired,  if  not  an  intimate,  at  least  something  more 
than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  practices 
of  monastic  life.  We  observed  in  them  some 
things  to  censure,  and  some  to  praise ;  among  the 
former  we  may  number  the  useless  aosterities  and 
overstrained  self-denial  of  the  Camaldokse  hermits, 
and  which  we  considered  as  still  more  offensive^ 
the  mummery  and  grimace  of  the  Franciscans  of 
Laverma.  We  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  peculiar 
advantage  that  our  laws  authorize  no  establish* 
ments  which  can  encourage  the  delusions  of  ex-< 
aggerated  devotion,  or  propagate  absurd  practices 
and  legendary  tales  to  the  discredit  and  debase* 
ment  of  true  sound  religion.  Again,  the  instita* 
tton  of  mendicant  orders  we  cannot  but  reprobate, 
as  we  do  not  see  why  those  who  can  work  should 
beg ;  nor  can  we  discover  either  utility  or  decency 
in  sending  out  at  certain  ^ated  periods  a  few  liioly 
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vagrants  npon  a  maraading  expedition^  to  prowl 
around  the  ooantry,  and  to  forage  for  the  con^ 
vent*.  We  consider  a  poverty  so  practised^  that 
IB,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor^  as  in  fact  oppression 
of  the  poor,  and  as  such  we  wish  to  see  it  pro- 
acribed  as  a  vice,  and  not  recommended  as  a  virtne. 
If  individual  poverty  has  either  merit  or  ntOity, 
and  it  may^  if  practised  with  prudence,  have  mnch 
of  both,  it  may  he  exercised  in  the  independent 
and  dignified  manner  of  the  Benedictins  and  other, 
monks,  of  whom  it  may  jnstly  be  said,  prioatus 
ilUs  census  breois  erat  Commune  magnum'jf. 

Of  these  latter  orders  therefore  and  of  their 
magnificent  abbies  we  are  willing  to  speak  with 
respect,  and  almost  with  admiration.  Raised  far 
from  towns  and  cities,  they  display  the  glories  of 
architecture  and  painting  in  the  midst  of  rocks 
and  mountains ;  they  spread  life  and  industry  over 
the  face  of  deserts ;  they  spend  a  noble  income  on 
the  spot  where  it  is  raised ;  they  supply  the  poor 
when  healthy  with  labor,  when  sick  with  advice, 
dmgs,  and  constant  attendance ;  they  educate  all 
the  children  of  their  dependants  gratis;  and  they 


*  On  the  mendicancy  of  the  friars  I  mean  to  enlarge 
hereafter,  when  speaking  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Italy. 

t  Though  small  each  personal  estate^ 
The  public  revenues  were  great«  Francis* 
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keep  ap  a  grand  display  of  religioas  pomp  in  their 
churches,  and  of  literary  nagnifioeoce  in  their  li^ 
braries.  Thus,  these  abbiea  are  gveat  colleges,  in 
which  the  fellowships  are  for  life,  and  e^ery  n^em- 
ber  is  obliged  to  constant  residence.  Pix^testants, 
.Without  donbt,  may  wish  to  see  many  reCorms  in*- 
trodnped  into  monasteries ;  hot  it  wonld  ill  become 
them  to  pass  a  general  sentence  of  anathema  opon 
all  soch  institntioos,  hecanse  they  may  have  been 
shocked  at  the  nsaless  severities  of  one  order,  or 
disgusted  with  the  childish  processions  of  anotiicr« 
The  violence  of  polemical  contest  between  the  two 
churches  is  now  over,  and  its  subsequent  heats 
and  animosities  are  snbsided,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
ever;  concession  may  be  made  without  incon- 
venience on  both  sides;  the  candid  catholic  will 
have  no  diflScnlty  in  acknowledging  that  there  is 
much  to  be  reformed,  and  the  candid  protestant 
will  as  readily  admit,  that  thene  is  much  to  be  ad- 
mired, in  monastic  institutions;  the  former  will 
iconfess  that  Christ's  Hospital  is  now  employed  to 
better  purpose  than  when  crowded  with  mendijcant 
Frsncificaqs ;  and  the  latter  will  not  hesitate  to 
own  that  a  congregation  of  Benedictins  would  im- 
prove and  animate  the  lonely  solitudes  of  Tintem 
and  V(dt  Crucis. 
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PIETRA  MALA. 

Another  pleasant  and  cnrioas  excursion  from 
Florence  19  to  Pietra  J/d!ti,  a  monntain  that  rifwi9 
in  the  middle  of  the  Apemiines  on  the  road  to 
Bohgna,  aboat  fortj  miles  from  Florence.  This 
mountain  is  rendered  remarkable  by  a  flame  that 
spreads  over  a  small  part  of  its  surface^  and  hnms 
almost  continnally  withont  producing  any  of  tbooe 
destructive  effects  which  accompany  volcanic  exr 
plosions.  The  departure  of  two  friends  for  Bo- 
logna afforded  an  additional  inducement  to  make 
this  little  excursion.  The  road  is  interesting  all 
the  way* 

At  PratoUno^  about  six  miles  from  Florence^  xs 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
villas ;  it  was  buik  about  the  middle  of  the  sixr 
teenth  century,  but  is  less  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture than  for  its  groves,  its  fountains,  and,  above 
all,  for  a  colossal  statne  of  the  Apennines  whose 
interior  is  hollowed  into  caverna>  and  watered  by 
perpetual  fountains*  Further  on«  on  the  supiiott 
of  Mount  SenariOy  rise  the  towers  of  an  ancic^Kt 
convent,  founded  or  rather  enlarged,  by  St.  Phiiip 
Benitius,  a  noble  Florentine,  who  obtained  the 
title  of  saint  by  devoting  his  time  and  his  taleuty 
,to  the  propagation  of  peace^  forgiveness^  mi 
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charity,  in  his  conntry  then  torn  to  pieces,  and 
desolated  by  the  bloody  contests  of  the  Gudphs 
and  the  GhibeUims. 

The  road  from  Pratolino  rnns  at  the  foot  of  a 
romantic  ridge  of  hills  that  branch  ont  from  the 
Apennines f  and  rise  in  elevation  as  they*  approach 
the  central  chain  of  these  piountains.  We  passed 
successively  through  Fontebuono,  Tagliqfcrroy  and 
Cafaggiob.  From  this  latter  place  the  road  con- 
tinues to  wind  up  the  hill  through  scenery  wild 
and  grotesque.  At  Le  Maschere  the  view  is  de- 
lightful. A  villa  rises  on  a  ridge^  whence  the 
traveller  may  enjoy  the  landscape  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  On  one  side  he  looks  down  upon  an 
extensive  valley  nearly  circular,  enclosed  by  steep 
mountains,  finely  varied  throughout  with  wood 
and  cultivated  slopes;  in  the  middle  appear  the 
white  walls  of  Scarperia;  and  on  the  declivity  of 
a  mountain  to  the  norths  gleams  the  village  of 
Gagliano.  A  large  forest  extends  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  to  the  very  centre  of  the  valley, 
and  by  contrasting  with  the  olive-trees  and  vine- 
yards on  the  sides  of  the  hills  that  enclose  this 
vale,  gives  it  both  richness  and  variety.  Several 
bold  swells  interspersed  here  and  there^  graced 
with  oaks  and  other  forest  trees  sometimes  grow- 
ing in  little  groups,  and  sometimes  rising  single, 
relieve  the  flatness  of  the  plain^  and  give  it  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  undulation.    Behind  the  house^ 
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lies  a  more  contracted  valley,  wbicb  winds  roand 
the  ridge  on  which  the  honse  stands,  and  joins  the 
larger  on  tlie  Florence  road.  This  vale  forms  part 
of  the  cele.brated  Val  di -  Jid^ugalla^  anciently  with 
little  variation  Mugklla  FaUis^  wbithej:.  one  of  1^ 
Gothic  generals  with  hi9  army,  advanced  froai 
Florence,  which  h^  was  then  besiegifig^'ta  meet  tl^ 
Roman  legions  hastening  by  forced  *  marches  .  tq 
relieve  the  .  tqwo ;  here  the  armies  encountered, 
and  the  barbarian  was  with  all. his  followers  cnt 
to  pieces^.  This  victory  took  place  in  the >year 
407,  and  was.  I  believe,  the  Jast  glorioqs.  achieve* 
ment  that  suspended  f|i,tbe  west  ikp  fate  of  falliogi 
Rome.  The  villa,  which  I  have  mentioned,  .be-^ 
longs  to  a  Florentine  qp.bleman,  who  s^ems.itiK 
neglect  it  notwithstanding  its  attractive  beantj, 
and,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  prefers  the; 
indolence  and  the  effeminacy  of  the  city  to  the 
charms  and  the  manly  occupations  of  a  country, 
life. 

Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibus 
Infecit  aequor  sanguine  Punico ; 


*  Two  events  of  the  kind  took  place  here  or  in  tiie  vici- 
nity—^Totila's  army  ^as  defeated  by  Narses  in  the  Mugiella 
VallU:  Radagaisusy'  with  his  whole  army^  was  taken  and 
slaughtered  by  Stilicho  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Florence*.    The  latter  event  is  here  alluded  to. 
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P]rnfaiiiiiqtte»  et  iDgontem  oiMsidlt 
Antiochum,  Hannibalemcine  dinmi** 

Hor.  lib.  iii.  Od.  ri.  S3. 

No;  lost  now  to  all  sense  of  independence  and 
spirit  they  submit  witbont  resistance  to  every  in- 
tnder,  bow  tbeir  servile  necks  tb  the  Anstrians 
and  to  the  French  alternately ;  lind  at  length  retaiii 
that  yoke  whtch  is  th^  most  galling^  and  the  most 
dtsgracefnl,  becatise  iniposcld  by  the  hat)d  fiot  of 
an  open  bnt  of  a  treacherdnb  eti^my. 

Towards  evening  We  prociseded  to  OmgUaky 
#Uere  we  took  np  onr  qnarterd  for  the  night.  The 
Aittie  appears  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  about 
ftitir  miles  from  CatigliaiOf  and  the  road  ot  path 
drither  is  ragged  enongb.  The  spot  where  the 
phenomenon  shews  itself  is  on  the  declivity,  and 
rather  \o\^  down;  the  flange  c6vered  a  spac^  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  rdd  along  in 
drevices,  and  burnt  much  stronger  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  Its  color  was  bright  yellow,  or 
blue,  like  spirits  of  wine,  and  it  rose  little  more 


*  Not  such  the  youth,  of  such  a  strain, 

Who  dyed  with  Punic  gore  the  main ; 

Who  Pyrrhus*  flying  war  pursued, 

Antiochus  the  Great  subdued, 

And  taught  that  terror  of  the  field, 

Tho  cruel  Uanbibal,  to  yield. 

Erancis, 
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than  half  a  foot  froin  the  surfiice;  Itait  in  jfeArif 
weather,  and  particnlarly  in  winter,  it  id  said  to 
increase  considerably,  and  mocmt  to  the  height  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  We  extingaished  it  in  some 
places  by  waving  oar  bats  strongly  ovei^  it,  and  re- 
produced it  by  firing  a  piitol  into  a  siljall  h'ain  of 
gnnpowder,  and  sdmethsies  by  merely  tbrbwing  a^ 
lighted  paper  on  the  spot  where  it  had  disappeared. 
It  emits  a  strong  odor  similar  to  that  of  cether^ 
"the  soil  which  nourishes  thh  flame  ismther  raore^ 
stcmy  than  that  immediately  adjoining,  bnt  gras^ ' 
and  momltain  het^  grour  aroniid.  Oor  gaidest 
informed  as  that  a  simitar  flame  appeared  id  ol^er 
parts  of  the  monntain,  and  offered  to  conduct  os 
to  another  spot  farther  on ;  this  we  tlionght  un- 
necessary, especially  as  it  was  very  late,  and  w^ 
were  distant  from  oar  inn. 

Naturalists  are  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon ;  some  sappose  it 
to  be  electric,  other  phosphoric,  while  4  third  set 
look  upon  it  as  volcanic.  There  arl?.  strong  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  this  latter  opinion,  such  as  the 
Vestiges  of  ancient  eraptionB  in  the  neighborhood; 
the  frequent  shocks  of  earthquakes  that  agitate 
the  surrounding  motmtains,  and  sometimes  occa- 
sion considerable  mischief;  ttie  stilphtn*eou^  sources 
that  babble  up  in  the  vicinity  and  are  so  inflam- 
mable as  to  take  fire  at  the  approach  of  a  torch, 
&c.  &c.     All  these  circumstances,  without  doubt. 
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seem  strong  symptoms  of  subterraneous  fires,  or 
at  least  of  volcanic  ingredients  fermenting  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  Yet,  if  the  flames  of  Pietra 
Mala  proceeded  from  any  such  cause,  the  ground 
over  which  they  hover  must  be  heated,  and  its 
heat  increase  if  opened,  because  nearer  the  subter* 
ranean  furnace.  Thns,  on  the  cone  of  Vemoius 
the  ashes  are  warm  on  the  surface,  and  immedi- 
ately under  intolerably  hot ;  so  also  at  the  So^a- 
tara,  which  is  a  crust  of  sulphurated  marie  formed 
pv^  an  abyss  of  fire,, the  s.uperficies  is  hot^  and 
I)a)f  a  spade  under  almost  burning.  On  the  con- 
trary, at  Pietra  Mala  the  flame  Qommuoicates  but 
little  beat  when  burning,  an4  when  extinguished 
leaves  the  gropnd  cold  and  without  the  usual  ves^ 
tiges  of  fire.  This  difiiculty  has  induced  others  to 
ascribe  it  to  a  sort  of  oily  substance  or  petrolium 
with  which  they  suppose  the  earth  about  this  spot 
to  be  impregnated.  But,  if  this  were  the  cause, 
the  flames  instead  of  being  increased .  must  be  di- 
minished, or  rather  extinguished,  by  the  rains  and 
tempests  of  winter;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
crevices  which  emit  the  flame  must  exhibit  some 
traces  of  this  oily  v^pqr.  Yet  neither  is  the  ois^  ;r 
the  flame  glows  with  the  greatest  viy^pijty  in 
winter,  and  the  soil  does  not  exhibit  the  least 
traces  of  any  oily  or  bituminous  substance.  The 
first  of  these  reasons  is  equally  decisive  against  the 
operation  of  the  electric  fluid  and  of  phosphoric 
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exhalations.  At  all  events,  whatever  the  physical 
canae  of  this  phenomenon  may  be,  its  appearances 
are  very  pleasing;  it  illuminates  all  the  monn* 
taiBouB  tract  aronnd  it,  and  banishes  the  horrors 
of  night  from  one  of  the  most  dreary  solitudes  of 
the  Apenmnes. 

We  reached  our  inn  at  a  very  late  hour,  and 
next  day  returned  by  the  same  road  to  Florence. 
But  the  curious  traveller  would  do  well  to  take 
the  old  road  from  Pietra  Mala  to  Fhrenzuoky 
cross  the  Giogo,  so  called  because  it  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  Apenmnes  between  Bologna  and  Flo- 
rencCf  descend  to  Scarperia  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  traverse  the  Vol  de  MugiellOy  and 
rejoin  the  new  road  a  little  below  Tagliqferro. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  I  must  observe,  that 
similar  phenomena  were  observed  in  or  near  the 
same  region  anciently,  as  Pliny  the  Elder*  notices 
the  appearances  of  flames  in  the  territory  of  Mu- 
tani,  which  territory  includes  the  neighboring 
Apenmnes.  This  naturalist,  who  indeed  seems  no 
enemy,  to  the  marvellous,  adds  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance of  the  flames  appearing  only  on  certain 
days,  statis  volcano  dkbus.  He  elsewhere  repre- 
sents the  same  territory  as  the  theatre  of  a  more 
astonishing  exhibition^— of  a  combat  between  two 


*  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  t6. 
VOL.  III.  D  D 
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mountains  *3  which  not  only  belched  out  fire  and 
smoke  at  each  other^  but  jostled  together  with 
great  spirit  and  effect  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
concourse  of  people  drawn  up  on  the  Via  Emilia 
to  behold  the  contest.  This  event  he  places  in 
the  year  of  Rome  662,  and  seems  to  consider  it  as 
a  prognostic  of  the  social  war  which  broke  out 
the  following  yean 


*  Nah  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  83. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Museum — Academy  della  Crusca — Etruscan  Lan- 
guage— Ancient  Dialects  of  Italy — Departure 
from  Florence  —  Prato  —  Pistoia  —  Lucca^  its 
History — Its  Baths. 

Thb  Maseum  of  Nataral  History  at  Florence^ 
which  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Archduke  Leo- 
pold^ is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  complete  of 
the  kind>  in  the  number  and  judicious  arrangement 
of  the  different   articles   that  compose  it.     The 
mineralogical  collection  is  said  to  be  perfect ;  but 
in  the  beauty  and  size  of  the  specimens  it  is,  I 
think^  far  inferior  to  the  magnificent  mineralogical 
cabinet  at  Vienna.     The  learned  Fabroni  presides 
overthis  museum,  and  communicated  to  us  his 
information  with  so  much  readiness  and  attention^ 
at  repeated  visits,  as  to  merit  our  highest  acknow- 
ledgments.    It  must  be  admitted  to  the  honor  of 
Italy,  that  their  great  museums  and  colleges  are 
not  only  open  to  the  public,  but  that  the  directors 
of  such  establishments  feel  as  much  pleasure  in 
explaining,  as  the  curious  traveller  can  possibly 
take  in  examining,  their  contents.     Annexed  to 
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this  museum  is  the  cabinet  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations in  wax,  made  under  the  inspection  of 
Cao,  Fantana,  the  first  in  number,  beauty,  and  exact 
conformity  to  the  human  frame,  in  Europe. 

The  Academy  della  Crusca  still  retains  some 
celebrity,  and  literary  influence  at  Florence;  we 
were  invited  to  one  of  its  sittings,  which  was  rather 
numerously  attended.  One  of  the  members  read 
a  sonnetto,  which  did  not  seem  to  merit  the  ap- 
probation of  the  assembly,  and  it  was  received 
without  the  least  indication  of  applause.  Another 
read  a  dissertation  on  some  Etruscan  antiquities, 
which  met  with  a  better  fate.  Both  the  sonnetto 
and  discourse  were  uttered  with  force  and  anima- 
tion; but  the  natural  harmony  of  the  language 
was  considerably  impaired  by  the  harsh  guttpral 
enunciation  of  the  Tmcans,  It  cannot  but  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  a  pronunciation  so  con- 
trary to  the  genius  both  of  the  language  and  of 
the  people  should  have  become  general  in  on^  of 
the  central  provinces  of  Italy,  and  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  Rome,  where  the  utterance  is 
ttie  very  breath  of  harmony..  May  not  these  gut- 
tural sounds,  so  peculiar  to  Ttjucavy^  be  a  faint 
remnant  of  the  ancient  Etrurian  f  a  language 
which,  if  we  may  guess  by  its  scanty  and  ^labious 
remains,  does  not  seem  to  h^ve  been  vpry  ^ooth. 
Accents  and  tones  peculiar  to  nations  and  terri- 
tories may  survive  any  particular  dialect,  and  pass 
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from  oDe  language  to  another  with  little  variation ; 
and  perhaps  the  unpleasant  utterance  alluded  to 
may  be  of  this  description. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  Etruscan  language, 
the  reader  may  perhaps  expect  some  information 
relative  to  it^  and  indeed  to  the  ancient  languages 
of  Italy,  which  were  more  or  less  connected  with 
it.  The  subject  is  curious,  but  it  is  extensive,  and 
at  the  same  time  difficult ;  it  has  exercised  the  in- 
genuity of  some  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  the 
last  eentury,  and  still  leaves  room  for  conjecture. 
The  Italians  have  made  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  this  debate,  and  among  them  Lanzi  ap- 
'pears  to  have  treated  the  question  in  the  most 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  Most  of  the  fol- 
lowing observations  are  taken  from  this  author, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches. They  are  few  in  number,  and  concise ; 
but  the  limits  of  the  present  work  will  not  permit 
a  fuller  discussion  at  present;  hereafter,  if  time 
and  circumstances  will  allow,  I  may  resume  the 
subject. 

The  ancient  languages  of  Italy  may  be  reduced 
to  six,  viz.  the  Etrurian^  the  Euganean,  the  Vol- 
scian,  the  Oscan^  the  Samnitej  and  the  Umbrian. 
That. no  one  of  these  is  the  primitive  or  aboriginal 
language  of  Italy  is  acknowledged,  as  the  tribes 
that  introduced  them  were  invaders;  but  of  the 
preceding  dialects  no  vestige  remains,  and  no  well- 
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grounded  conjectare  can  be  formed.  All  these 
different  dialects  have  more  or  less  resemblance  to 
either  Greek  or  Latin^  and  seem  all  to  have  origi- 
nated from  the  same  mother  tongue.  This  mother 
tongue  appears  to  have  been  the  i^Iic,  or  Greek 
in  use  in  the  earliest  ages  on  record.  The  nations 
above-mentioned,  whatever  their  more  distant  and 
primal  source  might  have  been,  flowed  imme- 
diately and  directly  from  Greece,  and  carried  with 
them  the  common  language  as  spoken  in  the 
province  whence  they  issued.  This  common  lan- 
guage, independent  of  its  own  native  dialects, 
gradually  underwent  various  modifications,  result- 
ing from  the  ignorance,  and  the  unsettled  and 
ever-varying  circumstances  of  each  colony;  till, 
like  Latin  at  a  period  not  very  remote  from  us,  it 
branched  out  into  several  tongues  similar  in  root, 
but  very  different  in  sound  and  termination.  Al- 
though like  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
French,  they  might  all  be  traced  to  the  same 
origin,  yet  the  knowledge  of  one  by  no  means 
implied  an  ac(|uaintance  with  the  others*  The 
Etruscan  was  the  most  widely  spread,  but  never 
sufficiently  so,  to  become  the  general  language 
of  Italy.  This  privilege  was  reserved  for  the  lan- 
guage of  Latiumj  called  from  thence  Latin,  the 
dialect  of  Rome,  and  finally  of  the  civilized  world. 
Now,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  collected 
from  aH  the  different  tribes  of  Italy,  so  its  Ian- 
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go^ge,thoagh  perhaps  originally  Eolic*,  gradually 
became  a  compoand  of  all  their  dialects,  uniting 
their  excellencies,  and  rejecting  their  barbarisms. 
Thus  it  acquired,  as  the  Roman  power  extended, 
both  richness  and  refinement;  till  in  the  age  of 
Cicero  it  almost  equalled  its  parent  Greek  in  copi- 
ousness, and  surpassed  it  in  fullness  of  sound  and 
in  majesty  of  enunciation. 

But  notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  the  uni« 
versality  of  Latin,  the  Etruscan  did  not  totally  sink 
into  disuse  and  oblivion.  It  was  the  language  in 
which  the  Sybil  was  supposed  to  hare  conveyed 
her  oracles,  in  which  the  Augurs  interpreted 
omens,  and  the  Arnspices  explained  prognostics  ; 
and  as  this  latter  class  was  the  peculiar  growth  of 
Etruria,  their  art  and  its  mysteries  could  not,  it 
seems,  be  expressed  in  any  other  dialect*  Hence^ 
though  it  might  have  ceased  in  common  use  long 
before,  it  was  not  entirely  obsolete  in  Rome  under 
the  first  Emperors,  and  might  have  lingered  among 
the  peasantry,  in  obscure  and  distant  parts  of  the 
country  much  longer. 

The  other  dialects,  having  no  connexion  with 
the  religion  of  the  Romans,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  disappeared"  much  sooner ;  yet  Oscan  was  not 
unknown  even  in  the  age  of  Cicero  *|*  and  Augus- 


*  Dionysius.  Halic.  lib.  i.    Quintil.  lib.  i.  c.  5. 
t  Ad.  Fam.  lib.  yii.  Ep.  i. 
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tns  *•  We  6nd  allosions  made  to  it  by  the  former, 
and  plays  are  said  to  have  been  acted  io  it  daring 
the  reign  of  the  latter.  It  may  probably  bare 
continoed  amid  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines^  or 
remained  in  use  on  the  unfrequented  coasts^  of 
Apulia.  Whether  these  dialects  may  not  have 
contributed  to  the  corruption  of  Latin,  and  in 
some  respects  re-appeared  in  modem  Italian,  we 
must  leave  to  the  learned  to  determine.  Lanzi 
leans  to  the  latter  opinion,  and  his  authority  must 
have  great  weight.  But  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  sounds  of  the  Etruscan^  \ 
will  subjoin  a  few  inscriptions, as  they  are  read  by 
Lanzi. 

LERPIRIOR,  SANTIRPIOR,  DVIR— FOR- 
FOVEER,  DERTIER  DIERIR,  VOTIR  FARER. 
VEF.  NARATV.  VEF.  PONI  SIRTIR. 

In  Latin  this  inscription  would  run  as  fol- 
lows : 

Lerpirius,  Santerpius^  duoviri  quod  ▼overunt  iterare  dies 
▼otivosy  egerunty  et  nuncupato  et  deincep  iterum. 

PREVERIR.  TESENOCIR.  BVF.  TRIP.  FE- 
f VMARTE.  GRABOVE.  OCRIPER.  FISIOTO- 
TAPER.  IIOVINA.  ARVIO.  FETV.  VATVO.  FE- 


*  «s 


Strabo,  lib,  v. 
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RINE.  FETV.  PONI.  FETV.  TASES.  PER- 
SNIMV.  PROSESETIR.  FARSIO.  FIELA.  AR. 
SVEITV.  SVRVR.  NARATV.  PVSE.  PREVERIR 
TREBLANIR. 

'These  lines  are  taken  from  the  sixth  Engabian 
table,  and  are  thus  paraphrased  by  the  learned 
aathor  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  sacrifice. 

Ante  verres  denos  immolandos,  bubus  tribus  facito  Marii 
Grabovio  sacrificium  pro  tota  Jovina  (gente)  laiido  focito,— • 
puItelarreafiBcito^Pane£acito. — Prosectae/iermtmo.  Pro- 
secato  pernam,  viscera,  adipetn,  uti  supra  expositum,  sicuti 
ante  verres  trinos  immolandos. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Oscan  dialect ;  it  was  found  at  Avella,  and  is  snp> 
posed  to  contain  the  statement  of  a  debate  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Abella  and  Nola. 

EKKVMA TRIIBALAC LUMIT 

— HEREKLEIS  8VSNV.  MESP.  1ST.  EHTRAR. 
SEIHVSS.  PV.  HERECLEIS.  SAISNAM.  AMS< 
EXPERT.  FIAM.  PVSSTIS.  PAI.IPISI.PVSTIN. 
SLACI.  SENATEIS  SVFEIS.  TANCINVR  TRI- 
SARAKAFVM.  LI  KITVB.  INIM  JVK  TRIBA- 
RAKKIVS  PAM  NVFLANVS.  TRISARAKAT. 
TVSETi  NAM  VITTIVS  NVFLANV.  MESTVfi 
EKKVM,  SFAIAR.  ABELLANVS,  &c. 

Several  words  are  wanting ;  of  coarse  the  con- 


I 
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nexion  is  not  always  perceptible.    It  runs  thus  in 
Latin: 

£x  Cuma  .  •  •  Trebulanorum  •  .  .  limites  Herculis  fa- 
num  medium  est  .  .  •  Vici  post  Herculis  fanum  circum,  per 
yiam  •  •  post  quae  ipn  (limites)  •  .  .  post  ilia  •  .  Suessi- 
nateis Nolaoi— Vicii — Abellani,  &c. 

We  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  sound  of 
the  Volscian  dialect  from  these  lines^  inscribed 
on  a  tablet  of  bronze  found  at  VektrL  anciently 
one  of  the  most  distingnisbed  cities  of  the  Volscian 
territory. 

DEVE:  DECLVNE:  STATOM:  SEPIS: 
ATAHVS  :  PIS :  VELESTROM :  FAKA :  ESA- 
RISTROM:  SE :  BIM :  ASIF:  VESCLIS :  VINV 
ARPA  TITV  :  SEPIS  :  TOTICV :  COVEHRIV 
SEPV:  FEROM:  PIHOM:  ESTV:  EC  SE 
COSVTIES :  MA :  CA :  TAIANIES  :  MEDIX 
SISTIATIENS. 

Decima  die  Lunte  statum  (sacrificium)  in  actis  Yelitniiii 
fiat  Esaristro  sex  bobus,  frugibus  vino  placenta.  Pneterea 
pietur  (lustretur)  .  .  .  Sex.  F.  Cossutius  Marcus  Cai  F.  Ta- 
fanius  Meddix :  astiensis. 

This  inscription  also,  as  interpreted  by  Lanzi, 
prescribes  the  rites  of  some  stated  sacrifice^  and 
though  in  appearance  somewhat  less  barbarous 
than  the  two  preceding,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  susceptible  of  a  very  harmonious  utterance. 
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The  reader  may  be  cnrions  to  know  what  the 
features  of  Latin  might  have  been  about  this  period^ 
since  the  sister  dialects  appear  to  have  beea  so 
rough  and  unpolished.  The  discovery  of  an  an- 
cient inscription  made  in  opening  the  foundations 
of  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  year  1778, 
enables  us  to  give  him  some  satisfaction  on  that 
curious  subject.  It  contains  the  hymn  sung  by 
the  Sacerdotes  Aroales  *  (an  order  instituted  by  Ro- 
mulus), and  runs  as  follows  -f* : — 

ENOSLASES  JVVATE. 
ENOSLASES  JVVATE. 

NEVE  LVER  VEMARMAR  SINCVRRER 
EIN  PLEORES. 

NEVE  LVERVE,  &c. 

SATVR  FVFERE  MARS  LIMEN  SALISTA 
BERBER. 
SATVR,  8cc. 

SEM  VNES  ALTERNEI ADVOCAPIT  CONC- 
TOS. 

SEMVNES,  &c. 

*  Priests  who  marched  ia  procession  through  the  fields, 
and  prayed  for  the  increase  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

t  The  preface  to  this  hymn  alludes  to  the  dances  that  ac- 
companied it :  Sacerdotes  januis  clusis,  acceptis  libellis,  tri- 
podaverunt  in  verba  hoec.    Enos  Lases,  &c. 

**  The  priests,  having  shut  the  doors,  and  received  the 
petitions,  danced  to  the  following  words." 
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ENOS  MARMOR  JVVATO. 
ENOS,  &c. 

TRIVMPE,  TRIVMPE,  TRIVMPE. 

TRIVMPE,  &c. 

TRIVMPE. 

« 

The  meaning  of  this  hymD)  according  to  Lanzi, 
expressed  io  ordinary  Latin,  would  be  this — 

NOS  LARES  JVVATE. 
NOS  LARES,  &c. 

NEVE  LVEREM  MAMARS  SINES  INCVR- 
RERE  IN  FLORES. 
NEVE,  &c. 

ADOR  FIERI  MARS  (atmon)  PESTEM  MA- 
RIS SISTE  MARS. 
ADOR,  &c. 

SEMONES  ALTERNI  ADVOCATE,  CVNC5- 

TOS. 

SEMONES,  &c. 

NOS  MAMVRI  JVVATO. 
NOS,  &c. 

TRIVMPHE,  &c. 
TRIVMPHE,  8ic. 
TRIVMPHE,  8tc. 

I  omit  the  reasons  on  which  the  ingenious  in- 
terpreter estaUishes  his  translation;,  but   if  the 
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hymns  and  forms  of  prayer  prescribed  by  Romu- 
lus or  Numa,  were  uniutelligible  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  ^,  a  commentator  may  be  excused  if  he 
should  mistake  their  meaning  at  present.  In  one 
point  however  all  must  agree,  that  although  this 
rustic  Latin  was  supposed  to  be  the  language  of 
the  Nymphs  and  of  the  Fauusy  it  never  could  have 
been  that  of  the  Graces  or  of  the  Muses*  All 
these  dialects,  the  Etrurian  not  excepted,  seem  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  religious  forms,  laws, 
and  sepulchral  inscriptions.  They  were  never 
employed  in  historical  relations,  and  never  tuned 
to  the  lyre  of  the  poet.  They  remained  therefore 
uncultivated  and  semi-barbarous,  confined  in  pro- 
cess of  time  to  the  lower  class,  and  gradually  obli* 
terated,  without  leaving  any  monument  to  induce 
posterity  to  regret  their  loss. 

What  progress  Latin  made  in  the  interim  to- 
wards refinement,  we  may  learn  from  the  following 
examples ;  the  first  of  which  is  a  law  ascribed  to 
Servius  Tullius,  but  supposed  to  have  undergone 
some  change  in  the  orthography. 


*  And  indeed  long  before,  if  we  may  credit  Polybius ; 
who,  speaking  of  a  treaty  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
RomanSy  made  in  the  consulship  (not  of  Junius  Brutus  as 
the  Qffeek  historian  relates,  but)  of  P.  Valerius  and  M.  Ho- 
ratius,  declares  that  the  language  used  at  that  early  peri^ 
was  so  different  from  the  Latin  spoken  in  his  time,  that  the 
most  learned  Romans  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  explain 
the  text  of  the  treaty.     Lib,  iii.  Ke^.  y. 
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SET.  PARENTEM.  PVER.  VERBERIT.  AST. 
OLOE.  PLORASIT.  PVER.  DIVEIS.  PAREN- 
TVM.  SACER.  ESTO.  SEI.  NVRVS.  SACRA. 
DIVEIS.  PARENTVM.  JESTO. 

Si  parentem^  verberet— at  illi  ploraverint — divis,  &c. 

The  transition  from  singular  to  plaral,  and 
the  neglect  of  agreement  between  the  verb  and  the 
nominative,  shew  the  unsettled  state  of  the  lan- 
guage at  that  period. 

QVL  CORONAM.  PARIT.  IPSE.  PECV- 
NIAEVE.EJVS.VIRTVTIS  ERGO.  ARDVITOR. 
ET.  IPSI.  MORTVO.  PARENTIBVSQVEJVS. 
DVM.  INTVS.  POSITVS.  ESCIT.  FORISQVE- 
FERTVR.  SEFRAVDESTO.  NEVE.  AVRVM. 
ADITO.  AST  SICVI.  AVRO.  DENTES.  VINCTI. 
ESCINT.  IM  CVM  ILO.  SEPELIRE.  VREVE. 
SEFRAVDESTO. 

This  is  one  of  the  decemviral  laws^  and  of 
course  a  speciment  of  the  language  about  a  century 
later  than  the  preceding;  its  orthography  may 
have  been  in  some  respects  modernized^  yet  it 
bears  sufficient  marks  of  antiquity.  Thus  arduitor 
for  addatur  ;  parentibusqugus  for parentibusque  ejus; 
escit  for  erit ;  forisquefertur  for  forisque  effertur  ; 
s^raudesto  for  sine  frauds,  esto  (i.  e.  liceat)  ;  escint 
for  enmt ;  im  cum  ib  for  eum  cum  illo  ;  ureoe  for 
urerevcy  &c. 
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The  following  inscription  records  the  nayal 
victory  obtained  by  Dnillins  over  the  Carthaginians. 

LECIONeis.  maXIMOSQUE.  MACESTRA- 
TOS.  CASTERIS.  EXFOCIVNT.  MACELam. 
PVGNANDOD.  CEPET.  ENQVE.  EODEM.  MA- 
CESTRATOD  PBosPEUEaEM.  NAVEBOS.  MARID. 
CONSOLE  PRIMOS.  ceset  cLASESQVE.  NA- 
VALES.  PRIMOS.  ORNAVET-  CVMQVE.  EIS. 
NAVEBOS.  CLASES.  POENICAS.  OMne»  para^ 
TisvMAS.  COPI  AS.  CARTACINIENSIS.  PRAE- 
SENTED.  maxvmod  DICTATORED.  OLORVM. 
IN  ALTOD  MARID  PVGNandod   vicet  .  .  . 

NAvEIS.  Cbpet.  CVM  SOCIEIS  SEPTEMR 

TRIREMOSQVE  NAVEIS  XX  AVROM.captoM. 
NVMEI,  8cc.  &c.  &c.  DC :  abcenTOM.  CAPTOM. 

PRAEDA  NVMEI  ....  CAPTOM  AES 

PpNDOD. 

This  inscription  is  of  the  year  of  Rome  494, 
bnt  it  is  conjectured  that  the  orthography  nnder- 
went  some  slight  alterations  in  the  reign .  of  the 
Emperor  Claadins,  when  the  original  colnmn, 
which  had  been  damaged  by  time,  was  removedi 
and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place,  with  the  ancient 
inscription  engraved  upon  it.  The  letters  and 
words  in  small  print  were  inserted  conjectnrally 
by  Lipsins,  to  supply  the  voids  whi<;h  time  and 
accident  have  occasioned  in  the  original.  In  cor- 
rect Latin  it  would  run  thus : 
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Legionesy  maximusque  magiBtratus  castris  effagiimt. 
Macelum  pugnaado  cepit — inque  eodem  magistrata  prospere 
rem  navibus  man  Consul  primus  gessit  dassesque  nayales 
primus  omavit  cumque  lis  uavibus  classes  punicas  omaes 
paratbsimas  copias  Carthaginienses  prassente  maximo  dicta- 
tore  iUorum  in  alto  mari  pugnando  vicit naves  cepit 

cum  sociis  septiremes  triremesque  naves  xx  captum  nummi 
argentum  captum,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


•  •  •  • 


The  following  specimeDS  are  taken  from  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Scipioa,  a  family  which  exhibits 
in  the  materials  and  ornaments  of  its  tombs^  as 
well,  as  in  the  style  of  its  epitaphs^  that  noble 
simplicity  which  seems  so  long  to  have  distin- 
gnished  the  manners  of  its  members. 

CORNELIVS.  LVCIVS.  SCIPIO.  BARBATVS. 
GN AIVOD.  PATRE :  PROGNATVS  :  FORTIS. 
VIR.  SAPIENSQ.  QVOJVS  FORMA  VIRTVTEI 
PARISVMA  FVIT— CONSOL.  CENSOR,  AIDI- 
LIS-  QVEI  FVIT-  APVD.  VOS  FAVRASIA. 
CI8AVN A.  SAMNIO  CEPIT— SVBICIT  OMNE- 
LVCANAA.  OBSIDESQVE  ABDOVCIT  .  .  .  - 

Cor:  Luc:  Scip:  Barb:  Cneio  -  .  .  -  Cujus  forma  to- 
tMti  parissima  (i.  e-  par)  fuit  -  .  .  •  Cons:  Cens.  JEdilisque. 
qui  ....  omnem  Lucaniam  ....  abduxit. 

In  the  names  of  towixs  the  nomiofttive  is  put 
for  the  accosative,  and  in  the  two  verbs  the  pre- 
sent tense  is  employed  for  the  perfect ;  a  confnsion 
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which  proves  that  the  language  had  not  attained  a 
fall  degree  of  grammatical  accuracy  even  in  the 
year  480.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  made  much 
progress  daring  the  years  immediately  subsequent, 
as  appears  from  the  following  epitaph  of  a  later 
date,  as  it  belongs  to  the  son  of  Sctpio  Barbatus. 

HONCOINO.  PLOIRVME.  COSENTIONT. 
R.  DVONORO.  OPTVMO  FVISSE.  VIRO. 
LVC10M.SCIPIONE.  FILIOS.  BARBATI.  CON- 
SOL.  CENSOR.  AIDILIS.  HIC.  FVET.  A.  HEC. 
CEPIT.CORSICA:ALERIAQVKVRBE.DEDET. 
TEMPEST ATEBUS.  AIDE.  MERETO. 

Hunc  unum  plurimi  consentiunt  Romce  bonorum  optimum 
fuiflse  yirum.  Lucium  Scipionem.  Filius  Barbati.  Cons : 
Cens :  CEdil :  hie  fiiit  apud  vos.  Hie  eepit  Conicam  Ale- 
riamque  urbem.    Dedit  Tempestatibus  eedem  merito*. 

L.  CORNSUYS.  GN.  F.  GN.  SCXFIO.  MAGNA  SAPIBNTIA, 

MVLTASQVE.  VIRTVTES.  AETATE.  QVOM.  PARVA. 

POSIDET.  HOC.  SAXSVM.  QVOJEL  VITA.  DEFECIT.  NGN. 

HONOS.  HONORE.  IS.  HIC.  SITVS.  QVEL  NVNCQVAM. 

VICTVS.  EST.  VIRTVTE.  ANNOS  GNATVS  XX  IS. 

R.  .  .  HS.  MANDATV  .  .  NE.  QVA.  IRATIS.  HONORE. 

QVEI.  MINVS.  SIT.  MANDATVS. 

This  epitaph  is  less  simple,  and  more  polished 
than  the  preceding,  yet  in  language  inaccurate  and 
confhsed. 


*  The  authenticity  of  this  epitaph  has  been  disputed  by 
some  antiquaries,  but  it  is  now,  1  believe,  universally  ad- 
mitted. 

VG^L.  III.  1  m 
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•    • 


cni  .....  .  qui  niinquam  ....  terns  mandataST- 

ne  qutentis  quominus  honos  sit  mandatus. 


The  word  horns  is  taken  here  in  two  different 
senses,  aod  signifies  either  the  honof  which  results 
from  virtue,  or  that  which  accompanies  magistracy; 
the  former  Scipio  possened,  bis  age  did  not  ^Uow 
him  to  attain  the  latter.  Mandatus  is  also  used 
arabigBOQsly,  terns  oumAUt^  ;  h/nm  mandattu. 

QVEL  APICE.  IN3IONEDIALIS.  FLAMINIS.  CBSISTBL 

MORS.  PERFECrr.  TVA.  VT.  ESSENT.  OMNIA. 

BREVIA.  HONOS.  FAMA.  VIRTVSQVE. 

QLORIA.  ATQVE,  INGENIVM.  QVIBVS.  SEL 

IN  I.ONGA  UCVISIS?T.  TIB!  VTIER.  VITA. 

FACILE.  FACTI8.  SVPERASE6  GLORIAM 

MAJORVM.  QVA.  RE.  LVBENS.  TE.  IN.  GREMIV. 

SCIPIO.  RECIPIT.  TERRA.  PVBLI.  PROONATVM. 

PVBLIO.  CORNELL 

Qui  ajMcem  insignem  .  •  •  •  gessisti^Hii  •  •  •  licuisilet 
tibiuti  .  •  •  superasses grenuum  •  •  •  Corndio. 

Notwithstanding  aofoe  coipfosipn  ip  the  tertni- 
nations^  the  impro^emeot  in  the  language  is  here 
very  visible ;  the  expression  is  neat ;  the  sentnients 
noble.  Poblios  Scipio  had  no  children^  bnt  added 
to  the  glory  of  the  name  l^y  the  adoption  pf  the 
Icesftsr  AfTipanQf  • 
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GK*  C0B1SSXJV&  6N.  F.  BCIPIO*  HISPANVS. 
PR.  AID.  CYR.  Q.  TH.  MIL.  ^.  X*  VIR,  U,  IVDIK 

X,  VIR.  SAC.  FAC. 
TIRTVTIS.  OENSRI&  M3£ia  MORIBVS.  ACCVMVLAVI. 

PROGKNIEM.  GENVI.  FACTA.  PATRIS.  PETIEI. 
MAJORVM.  OBTENVI.  LAVDEM.  VT.  SIBEI.  ME.  ESSE 

CREATVM. 
lAKTENTYR.  STIRPEM.  KOBILITAVIT.  HONOR. 

Litibus  Judicandis  •  •  .  ^acris  faciendis  •  .  .  meis  mori- 
bu8  •  •  . .  facta  patris  aspexi— — *-Obtiiiui  •  •  •  •  sibi  .  •  •  « 


Witk  similar  marics  of  an  im  perfect  language, 
this  inscription  eqaals^  perhaps  snrpasaea  the  pre* 
ceding  one  in  loftiness  of  sentiment.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  superior  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression to  the  epitaph  of  Africanus^  composed  bj 
Ennins. 

Hie  est  Ille  situs,  cui'nemo  civi  neque  hostis 
Qaivit  pro  &ctis  reddere  oprae  pretium  *; 

The  reader  will  observe  in  most  of  these  sped« 
mens^  which  trace  the  language  down  to  the  year 
of  Rone  600^  a  Ui^lect  of  the  accusative  termina- 
tion in  M ;  the  exclusion  of  diphthongs ;  the  pro«- 
mkcuoBS  use  of  O  lor  U ;  of  £  for  I ;  of  the 
nomiliadve  for  the  acenaatiTi^  aod  sometimes  of 
the  present  for  the  paat :  all^  sj^mptoms  of  a  diftlMt 


■^■•immMi^M 


*  Here  lies  th'  illustrious  chief,  to  whom  alike 
His  country,  and  his  country's  enemies 
FaiPd  to  do  justice  for  his  great  deserts. 
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tending  to  modern  Italian.  Now,  if  the  language 
was  thus  unsettled  even  in  Rome  itself,  we  may 
form  some  conception  of  its  very  imperfect  state 
in  the  provinces.  Not  to  j^peak  of  the  tables  of 
Engabiom  (which  Lanzi  supposes  to  be  of  the 
sixth  or  beginning  of  the  seventh  age  of  Rome)  in 
which  we  find  PVSI  SVBRA  SCREHTO  EST 
(skuti  supra  scriptum  est)  we  have  an  inscription 
copied  from  an  altar  found  in  the  sacred  grace  of 
Pisaurum,  which  may  give  some  idea  of  the  dialect 
then  current  in  the  country. 

FERONIA  STATETIO  DEDE  Feronie  Statedui  dedit 

LUBRO  Ubero 

APOLENEI  ApolliDi 

SALVTE  Saluti 

DEL  MARICA  Deas  MarioB 

llATRE.  MATVTA.  DONG  D£-  Matri  liatuts  dono  dederunt  Ma- 

DRO  MATRONA  MAMVRIA.        tronc,  &c.  .  .  .   «  Paula  .  .  .  , 

FOLA.  LIVIA.  DEDA  Dida^  &c. 

JVNONE  RE  ...  .  MATRONA  JoDooi  regine  matrane 

nSAVRESI  DONO  DEDRO  PSsaurenses  dono  dederum 

The  reader  may  imagine  that  he  is  perusing 
en  inscription  in  modem  Italian. 

I  will  close  these  examples  with  two  specimens 
of  ancient  Latin,  the  one  a  prayer,  the  other  an 
4epitapb,  both  of  exquisite  beauty. 

•  _ . .  .  ..^ 

Mars  pater,  te  precor  quasoquey  uti  tu  tncrbo^ 

visos  irvoisosque,  ^iduertatem,  vastitudinem,  calamita- 

tern,  intemperiasque  prohibessis,  uti  tu  fruges,  fru- 


I 
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menta,  vireta^  'oirgultaque  grandire^  benegue  eoenire, 
sinasy  pastores  pecuague  salva  seroassis^. 

T\m  form  of  prayer  is  taken  from  Cato^  and 
thoogb  clad  in  modem  orthography,  yet  it  breathea 
the  innocence  and  dignity  of  the  early  ages. 

The  epitaph  was  discovered  some  years  ago  at 
Urbisalia  (anciently  Urbs  Sahia^  a  town  near 
ToUntinaj  in  Picenum),  and  merits  the  encomium 
which  Lanzi  bestows  upon  it,  per  Caurea  simplicity 
ed  eleganzajf. 

C.  TVRPlDi.  P,  F.  HOR. 

C.  TVRPIDIVS.  C.  F.  SEVERVS.  F.  V.  A  XVI. 

PARENTIBVS  PRAESIDIVM,  AMICEIS.  GAVDIVM 

PQLLICITA.  PVERI.  VIRTVS.  INDIGNE.  OCCIDIT 

QVGIVS.  FATVM.  ACERBVM;  PGPVLVS.  INDIGNE. 

TVLIT 
MAGNOQVE.  FLETV.  FVNVS.  PROSECVTVS.  EST  J. 


*  *'  Father  Mi^rs,  I  pray  and  implore  thee  that  thou 
wouldst  turn  away  from  us  diseases,  seen  and  unseen,  desti^ 
tution,  desolation,  distress,  and  violence ;  that  thou  wouldst 
suffer  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  com,  grass,  and  young  trees, 
to  increase  and  thriye,  and  wouldst  preserve  shepherds  and 
Ui^ir  flocks  in  safety." 

t  *'  For  golden  simplicity  and  elegance.'' 

t  **  Caius  Turpidus,  a  youth  whose  opening  virtues  pro- 
mised to  be  the  support  of  his  parents,  and  the  delight  6f  his 
ficiends,  met  with  an  unworthy  end.  The  people  were  indig- 
hant  at  his  cruel  hie,  and  celebrated  his  funeral  with  deep 
lamentations/' 
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FridajTy  September  the  thirds  about  seveo  k 
the  mornings  vre  set  out  from  Flarmce^j  and 
crosiSiDg  the  fertile  plain  that  encircles  the  city^ 
directed  our  cooTBe  towards  the  ApamntSy  that 
rose  before  ns  in  Tarioos  broken  fbrms^  with  their 


*  I  have  said  nothing  either  of  the  court  or  the  state  of 
society  vX.Florence,  Our  government  had  not  acknowledged 
the  title  of  King  of  Etrwia,  and  had  sent  no  minister  to  ths 
new  sovereign;  we  had  therefore  no  regulu:  means  df  {pre- 
sentation, and  thought  proper  to  decline  the  offers  of  the 
French  minister  (Grenerad  Clarke)  to  supply  thfe  deficiency. 

The  higher  classes  of  Florence  meet  every  evening  at  the 
Camno,  a  mode  of  intercourse  which  Aearly  precludes  the 
necessity  of  domestic  visits.  Borne  houses  however  were  still 
open  to  strangers  wbea  duly  intioducedy  among  oibers  ihtt 
of  Madame  d^Alhceny.  The  celebrated  Affieri  wat  the  soui  of 
this  circle ;  that  is,  while  the  conversatioa  was  carried  on  in 
Italian.  If  French  was  spoken  he  observed  an  indignant  si- 
lencev  In  this  respect  I  applaud  his  spirit  and  his  patriotism. 
We  praise  the  Greeks  for  having  maintained  the  dignity  of 
their  divine  dialect,  in  opposition  to  the  majesty  of  the  impe- 
rial idiom;  and  we  praise  them  justly,  for  to  their  well- 
founded  pride  we  owe  in  part  the  poisession  of  due  most  per- 
fect vehicle  of  thought  perhaps  ever  invented :  and  i^all  we 
censure  tlie  Italians,  if  speaking  the  most  harmonious  Ian* 
gunge  known  among  civiiiaed  nations^  they  reject  a  foreign 
jargon  witibi  contempt,  especially  when  tfiafc  jBirgoa  is  made 
an  instrument  of  slavery  and  a  tool  of  atheism?  Haj^jr 
would  it  have  been  for  Spain>  Germany,  Austria^  and  Prussia, 
if  their  nobles  had  imitated  the  higk-sunded  Alfiferi.  In 
truth,  to  the  inhabitants  of  liiese  devoted  countries^  Frendi 
is  become  the  cup  of  Circe;  he  who  imbibes  it,  forgets  his 
God,  his  county,  his  very  nature,  and  becomes  Epicnari  ile 
grege  porcuf^  * 
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lower  regions  graen  aed  inhabited^  and  their  apper 
flarto  rocky,  broi^^  aad  desolate^  We  passed 
i&foiigb  CMipi,  a  rery  pretty  Tillage^  It  is  8up« 
pMed  to  oecnpy  the  site  of  a  town  called  Ad  So>^ 
laria,  while  the  river  that  intersectg  it>  and  another 
Btreaoi  that  fails  into  the  former  a  little  above  it^ 
retdui  their  ancient  names,  find  are  called  the 
&ieimo  and  Marina^ 

We  ehdnged  horses  at  PriatOi  a  post  dnd  a  half 
frcnn  FhrMoCy  an  episcopal  town  not  large,  bat 
well  bnite  and  lively.  It  has  several  mafiufactares^ 
Its  principal  square  is  called  the  Piasam  ds  Mii^ 
oatakf  and  its  greatest  ornkment  is  the  cathedrikf^ 
an  edifice  of  marblt  bat  df  a  style  heavy  and  bor-^ 
desidg  apon  Saaton*  A  sort  of  palpit,  placed  at 
one  of  its  angles  on  the  ootpide,  all  of  fine  intlrbfe, 
with  its  canopy,  is  of  a  graceful  foraoii  and  pre^ 
srats  s0me  wd  Wrought  bnt  singolar  gimipd  on 
its  ponnels. 

We: next  came  to  Pistda,  a  sta^  and  a  half 
fiurther  on,  an  ancient  ^sity,  still  retaiidi%  its  aD« 
eient  name,  at  least  with  a  alight  variation  ^tbd 
Umission  of  the  r  in  Pistcriu^  ^  it  isi^  as  fall' the  old 
tennis  of  Ital^  are^  an  episeoped  seej  js  reiiiarfinbiy 
weH  built,  and  from  the  illiiisuflft  wideneis  of  ils^ 
streets,  and  the  solidity  of  its  e^UAees,  appears  both 
iaxj  airf  maghificeat*  Aoioftg  these  boildiiigs  tbci 
principal  aire,  the.  cstbedrail^  the  oharb|a  caUed  Del 
CTfiotiitd^andt&decoriDary;  Tbeddnie  dftb^ftrsfi 
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the  /root,  or  ratber  the  vestibule  of  die  secondy 
and  the  general  disposition  of  the  tbi(d^  are  mndi 
admired.  I  most  observe,  that  the  establishmeais 
called  seminaries  in  Italy  and  in  France,  are  not 
merely  academies  or  schools,  bnt  colleges,  where 
the  yonng  clergy  are  instmcted  in  the  peculiar 
ddties  of  their  profession,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  bishop,  during  three  years  previous  to  the 
time  of  their  receiving  holy  orders.  Hence  each 
diocese  has  its  seminary,  which  is  always  in  the 
episcopal  dty,  and  generally  contiguous  to  the 
bishop's  pailace.  There  are  two  public  -  libraries. 
Bistma,  dioogh  ancient,  can  boast  of  no  antiqiii^ 
ties,  nor  indeed  of  any  classical  distinction,  unless 
the  d^at  and  destruction  of  CatiKn^  and;  his  baxid 
9f  rebels,  which  took  |^lace  in  its  territory,  can  be 
deemed  a  trophy.  The  river  Ambront  Hows  close 
to  the  town.  The  country  around  is  not  only  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated,  but  unusually  picturesque ; 
on  the  one.  side  Ue  rich  plains,  on  the  other  rises 
ai  ridge  of  .hills,  that  partake  all  the  i  characteriitic 
bea^itiesiiof  the.  piHTCBt.  Apennines^,  and  present 
towns,  Tnll^es,  and  villas,  rising  in  the'  mids^'fof 
wooda  along  their  sides,  with  churches,  convewCs, 
aad  fiasties,  crowing  .their  summits.  ; 
r. .  At  a:iift;|b  distance  from  Pistmay  we  quitted  the 
plain  of  JYoreiic^,  and  entering  a  defile,  continued 
fi»:^sDflChe.  miles  to  >  wind  i  bet  ween  steep  bills,  att 
^aidng  with  foliage .  and  eolivttiied  by  habitationi; 
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Shortly  after  we  croased  the  sti^ep  at  S&raoatte^waA 
were  much  strack  with  the  romaotic  villages  and 
castles  that  crown  its  piooacles^  then  desoendi^g 
into  another  plain,  Tre  changed  horses  at  Bergiam-^ 
and  passed  throngh  Pesda,  a  $mall  bat  very  neat 
town  with  a  handsome  bridge  •  over  a  river  of  the 
same  appellation.  It  is  to  be  remelnbea^d  that 
the  road  •  which  we  are  now  on^  is  the  >  ancient 
cdmmanication  between  Florence  and  Lucca^  and 
that  Pesda  corresponds  to  a  place  called  Ad 
Martisy  from  a  temple  whose  rains  were,  probably 
employed  in  the  consbnction  of  the  modern  town* 
At  oa  great  distance  from  Peseta^  the  ro^  tra- 
verses another  ridge  c^  hills  shaded  by. groves  of 
oak  and  chestnut.  Deiicaading  thence,  we  cirpssed 
almost  fertile  plain  for  about  five.miles^  and  a^ 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  entered  Zuoca. 


LtJOCA-  •  . 

Tbds'city  is  one  of  the  most  ai^ie^t  <in  Italy; 
tbe.er»  of  its  ^foundation  and  tli^  name  of  the 
Ibnt^r,  are  equally  unknown*;  U  'b^lpngc^  ^rigi- 
aiiy^  i to  the  £tnn*ians, ;  and  was  . tfikep .  frp|n  tbetigi 
%  Jthe  liignrians.  .  It  was-,  ooionizet) .  by  ^he*  Rj^r 
liiansiabout  one  hnndredand  seventy  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Lord^  and  from  that  period  began 
to  rise  in  importance  and  in  celebrity.    Themosj^ 
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f«liiat4tabl6  event  howerisr  that  disttnfiiithed  it  io 
luidedt  titned  wai  the  interview  Which  took  pboe 
bete  between  C«ar^  Pomp^jr^  and  Gratonsi  an 
hiterview  which  attrai^ed  half  the  senate  and  no* 
biKf  y  of  Rokne^  litld  for  a  titne  gave  to  a  provincial 
town  th6  pdiiip  and  splendor  of  the  capital.  The 
itAdon  which  induced  Gaesur  to  B%  upon  J4ux»  for 
this  intervteW)  WM  btec^use  being  in  LngnHa  it  was 
tn  bis  province^  and  lying  nt  the  tame  titne  on  the 
kdntbern  side  of  the  ApeHmms^  it  might  bi  visited 
by  bis  firiends  and  paftitatid  froni  Aome  without 
inconvenience. 

Ph>n^  the  fati  of  the  empire^  or  iBtber  from  the 
desti-netioil  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Gotbs^  Ijucca 
Ireems  to  hate  beeh  govenied  by  prince^  of  its 
6wn.  FVom  otie  of  these  ptinces  or  dbkto^  Aebl^ 
herto  il  Rkco,  Who  teigliM  iii  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century^  the  royal  family  of  England  is  sup* 
posed^  by  Muraiori^  to  have  derived  its  origin^ 
through  the  princes  of  Estt.  The  magnanimons 
Countess  Matilda^  who  made  so  conspicnons  a 
figure  it)  Italy  dilring  the  eleventh  centory^  and 
rendered  the  Roman  See  sctch  important  >  scrvioes, 
was  born  princess  of  LaAca*  From  the  deiith  irf* 
this  princess  which  took  place  in  the  beginmilg 
bf^  the  twelfth  century,  Lu(^ia  has  enjp]^d>  with 
th^  ^itceptioti  of  a  few '  intervals  of  idoraestic 
tebrpafioil,  the  honors  of  itidependedioeiand  the 
^dt^ntages  ^f  a  tepubllmn  gover nmeiit.>  <  These 
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advantftgei  are  iaiSdeiitly  consptcuom ;  in  the 
firtt  place,  in  the  eleanlinasi  of  the  Btreat8>  and 
io  the  exeelient  police  establifthed  in  the  diy  i  in 
the  indnstty  of  the  inhabitanCi,  and  in  the  higb 
ctdtiration  of  the  eonntry ;  in  the  general  leenrity 
and  confidence  that  reign  not  in  the  town  onlf^ 
bttt  even  in  the  viilagei  and  tiie  reocBtes  of  the 
nonntains  t  ftnd  in  €ne^  in  the  extraordinary  po^ 
pnlation  of  the  territdry^  and  in  the  ease  and  the 
opulence  of  its  inhabitants.  The  government  is 
strictly  ariBtocratieai,  bat  the  nobility  who  engrosi 
it  are  distingniahed  neither  by  titlei  nor  privileges  i 
their  only  prerogatiTC  is  their  birth — ^the  most  na^ 
tnral  and  least  enviable  t>f  all  personal  distinetidnSi 
in  this  respect^  indeed,  the  Lisccheri  like  the  Vem^ 
Sians  seem  to  have  inherited  the  Maxims  of  their 
eommoD  ancestors  the  Romans,  and  aeknowledg* 
ing  h*ke  them  the  privilege  of  blood,  give  it  rank 
and  pre-eminence  withont  encumbering  tt  with 
pageantry  and  parade ;  apud  RdlnanoB  m&  mperii 
i)akty  inania  transmttuntur^ . 

One  advantage  the  Lucchesi  enjoy  pecnliar  to 
themselves,  an  advantage  which,  though  highly 
desirable,  was  seldom    attained  by  the  ancient 
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*  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  31.-r-**  Amongst  the  Komans  the  e&ergy 
of  empire  is  preserved  in  its  fbll  vigor;  emply  InoumbhiMes 
ateoutawayt 
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commonwealths,  whether  Greek  or  Roman  j-^ 
the  cordial  and  nniotermpted  nnion  of  the  people 
and  their  goTernor».  Public  good  seems  at  Lucca 
to  be  ;the  .prime,  the  only  object  of  government, 
iifithotatt  the  kast  uidirect  glance  at  either  private 
ifrt^e^t 'on  even  corporate  distinction^  With  mo- 
tivest  89  pore,  and  condnct  so  disinterested,  the 
.  JDobles  are  josdjr  considered  as  ibe  fathers  of  the 
repobUcand  are  looked  np  to  with  sentiments  <^ 
gratilnde  and  of  reverence/  One  of  the  ^and 
features  of  trne  republican  iiberty,  the  constant  and 
pei^nal  predominance  of  the  law,  is  here  pecnli- 
arly  vmble*  It  protects  all  without  distinction, 
and  depriVe&i  all  alike  of  the  means  of  attack  or 
annoyance.^  !hence  the^  noble  as  well  as  the  plebeiftt 
is  disarmed,  and  like  the  Homans  of  old,  lobliged  ;ttci 
Jook  tiot  to  his  sword  but  to  the  law  for  defence 
gnd  4-edness ;  the  least  deviation  from  justice  meetf 
iHjth  prompt  and  rigorous  punishment* 

At  Lucca,  as  in  England,  rank  is' no  protection ; 
it  only  renders  the  offence  and  the  punishment 
mofie. notorious.  Hence,  thdngh  the  people  have 
much  of  tijye  courage,  perhaps  of  the  fierceness,  of 
liberty,  yet  crimes  and  steeds  of  violence  are  rare, 
and  the  quarrels  and  murders  that  so  often  occur 
in  other  cities  of  Italy  are  here  unknown ;  a  cir** 
cumstance  that  proves,  if  proofs  were  wanting, 
that  the  Italians  owe  their  vices  to  the  negligence, 
the  folly,  and  sometimes  perhaps  to  the  wicked* 
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ness  of  their  goTernments.  Atiother  vice  with 
which  the  Italians  are  reproached  (nnjnstly  in  my 
opinion)  idleness,  and  its  concomitant  beggary, 
are  banished  from  Lucca  and  its  territory.  None 
even  among  the  nobles  appear  exorbitantly  rich, 
bat  none  seem  poor ;  the  taxes  are  light,  provi- 
sions cheap,  and  competency  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  individoal. 

The  territory  of  Imccu  is  about  forty-three 
Bnglish  miles  in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth ; 
t>f  this  territory  about  two-thirds  are  comprised  in 
the  mountains  and  de61es,  the  remainder  forms 
the  delicious  plain  immediately  round  the  city. 
Now  this  little  territory  contains  a  population  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls,  a. 
population  far  surpassing  that  of  double  the  same 
extent  in  the  neighboring  provinces,  though  un*- 
der  the  same  climate^  and  blest  with  superior  fer^ 
tility.     The  difference  so  honorable  to  Lucca  is 
the  result,  and  at  the  same  time  the  euloginm,  of 
republican  government.     But  why  should  I  en- 
large upon   the    liberty  and    the   prosperity  of 
Lucca?    The  republic  of  Lucca,  like  Rome  and 
Athens,  is  now  a  namel     The  French  cursed  it 
with  their  protection ;  at  their  approach.  Liberty 
vanished  and  prosperity  withered  away.     These 
generous  allies  only  changed  the  form  of  govern- 
AEient,  quartered  a  few  regiments  on  the  town, 
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obliged  the  inhdbitaiito  to  cbtbe  and  pay  thMi^ 
Mii  cried  out  Vipn  la  JUfmblita  ^* 

The  city  of  Lnem  is  three  nuJea  io  cironmfer* 
€ffice>  sarroondad  bjr  a  rampart  beanttfimy  planted 
all  aroQiid^  and  converted  iat^  a  apaciona  and  da* 
ligfatfol  pobiie  walk,  for  there  is  room  for  car* 
nagw^  similar  bnl  i«(>erior  to  the  lamparts  of 
Douay^  Ckmbray,  and  other  fortresses  in  French 
wd  Awtrian  Flandeia  previoos  t»  the  lata  war. 
These  walls  thoa  covered  with  lofty  trees  corneal 
tbife  cityi  asd  give  it  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  a  forest,  with  the  tower  of  the  eathedral  like 
M  abbey  rising  in  the  centrie.  The  towft  is  wdi 
bniit^  hot  90  edifice  »i  partiddar  can  be  coiisideeed 
asi  renarkable.  The  cathedral  wm  erected  w  dte 
elevetttb  centiury,  and^  aa  a  nijetore  of  the  hea^ 
Saxon  style>  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it^  and  the 
Ught  arabesque^  has  no  small  elaka  even  to 
beaaty.  The  exterior  k  cased  with  oiarble,  and 
ornamented  with  rows  of  Uttk:  ardies.  In  the  in- 
side the  bnttreases  that  form  the  arcades  of  the 
nave  are  thick  and  dsmsy  i  bat  they  soppcat  a 
second  range  of  arcades,  consistiog  of  pointed 
arches^  lights  and  airy  in  themselves  and  erner 
mented  with  fifetwoiic  of  adfnirable  grace  and  de- 
licacy. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  Lucoa  is  a  smooljb 
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*  Long  live  the  Republic. 
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p\mp  a«  well  pUnte^,  cqthiTated,  and  eiiibal|iib«4» 
HH  ific«d»(ipt  M98try  can  mikp  it.    Tbe  rwmv^ 

ing  part^  that  is,  the  principal  portion  of  tb^  re^ 
p^bliciin  territory,  i«  mpontftinQos,  ao4  thQ  tra- 
veler bas  W  Of  poirtaDJity  of  oliseriiing  itn  vcfoery 
oq  his  way  to  the  cf^ehrated  baths  of  Z4ic^ 
Tk^e  hatha  are  about  fqarte^n  miles  frpiq  the 
city  in  a  qorth-w^erl;  ^ireiptioa,  in  the  windivgi 
of  the  Ap/^tmes,  The  rgad  to  them,  baviog  t(9^ 
versfid  the  plain  of  J^WW  watered  by  the  Sfrffkif^ 
s^UI  P^atindes  to  t^n^  its  hanksi  and  at  Pont^ 
4^Qrifmo  eaters  the  defile  throqgh  whi^h  dwt 
stream  descends  from  the  moimtaimB*  This  brMge 
and  two  others^  higher  np  are  of  a  ^^J  awgi|)«r 

fqrm,  cp^siatipg  of  twoi  i5erj  high  arehesi  ver| 

narrow^  e^^remely  ateep  with  a  descent  io  ihe 
middle  between  the  arqbes;  they  ire  cale«lete4 
only  for  foot  p^ssengerii  and  mi^iles^    The  era  of 

their  constrqction  has  not  yet  been  ascertained* 
Some  suppose  that  they  were  erected  in  the  sixth 
century  by  Narses ;  others  with  more  probability^ 
assign  them  to  the  eleventh,  and  to  the  Cpuntest 
M<xt%lda.  Their  grotesque  appearance  harmoniaea 
with  the  romantic  scenery  that  surrounds  them ; 
banks  lined  with  poplars,  bold  hills  covered  with 
woodsj  churches  and  villas  glittering  throngh 
groves  of  cypress*  From  hence  the  defile  contip 
nues  without  interruption  to  the  baths^  while  the 
hQ?r4ering    mountains    sometimes    advance   an4 
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Bometimes  recede,  increasing  however  in  eleva- 
tion withoQt  any  dtminotion  of  their  verdure  and 
foliage. 

The  village  of  Dei  Bagni  stands  in  the  bottom 
of  a  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Serchio ;  the 
baths  themselves,  with  the  lodging  houses  ronnd 
them/  are  on  the  declivity  of  the  hilK  The  view 
from  thence  extends  over  a  dell  deep,  broken,  and 
shagged  with  trees  ;  a  torrent  rolling  over  a  rocky 
bottom ;  the  hills  all  clad  in  forests  of  chestnnt ; 
at  a  distance  and  above  all  the  pyramidal  snm- 
mits  of  the  cbudrcapped  Apennines.  The  baths  are 
indeed  in  the  very  heart  of  these  mountains,  but 
surrounded  rather  with  the  beautiful  than  the 
grand  features  of  their  scenery.  These  baths  do 
not  appear  to  be  a  place  of  gay  fashionable  resort, 
or  likely  to  furnish  much  social  amusement ;  but 
such  persons  as  retire  for  purposes  of  health  or 
improvement,  may  find  here  tolerable  accommo- 
dations, and  a  country  to  the  highest  degree  pic- 
turesque and  interesting.  The  road  from  Lucca 
is  good,  but  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  sometimes 
too  narrow,  and  too  near  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. 

The  arts  and  sciences  that  generally  accompany 
Liberty,  have  long  flourished  at  Lucca ;  so  much 
indeed,  that  these  republicans  are  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  more  si^city,  and  better  adapted 
to  mental  pursuits  than  the  other  Etrurians,  bow- 
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ever  high  their  natural  advantages  in  this  respect 
are  rated.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  higher 
class  at  Lucea^  as  in  England,  are  obliged  to  qna- 
lify  themselves  for  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  and  are  therefore  impelled  to  improvement 
by  a  stimulus  not  felt  in  other  Italian  govern- 
ments. This  circumstance  renders  information 
not  only  necessary  but  fashionable,  makes  it  a 
mark  of  rank  and  distinction,  and  diffuses  it  very 
generally  over  the  whole  territory.  It  is  accom- 
panied as  usual  by  a  spirit  of  order,  decency, 
cleanliness,  and  even  politeness,  which  raise  the 
Lucchesi  (ax  above  their  countrymen  not  ble^t  with 
a  similar  government. 

The  river  which  intersects  the  plain  and  al- 
most bathes  the  walls  of  Lucca  is  now  called  the 
Serchio,  but  is  supposed  by  Clu verius  to  have  been 
anciently  named  the  Ausar:sL  little  stream  not  far 
from  the  gate  of  Lucca  on  the  road  to  Pisa,  still 
retains  the  appellation  of  Osore.  The  road  be* 
tween  these  cities  runs  mostly  at  the  foot  of  high 
wooded  hills  over  a  rich  welt-watered  level  thickly 
inhabited  and  extremely  well  cultivated. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


Pisa — its  History — Edifices — Baths — University — 

Pert. 

Pisa  appears  to  great  advantage  at  some  distance, 
presenting  the  swelling  dome  of  its  cathedral, 
attended  by  its  baptistery  on  one  side,  and  the 
singular  form  of  the  leaning  tower  on  the  other, 
with  various  lesser  domes  and  towers  around  or  in 
perspective. 

This  city  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  by 
the  neighboring  Apenmms  on  the  Borth,  and  on 
the  south  open  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  fancy 
loves  to  trace  the  origin  of  Pisa  back  to  the  storied 
period  that  followed  the  Trojan  war^  and  to  con- 
nect its  history  wifb  the  fete  of  the  Greciim 
chiefs^  and  particularly  with  the  wanderings  of 
the  venerable  Neston  This  commencement  which 
at  first  sight  appears  like  a  classic  tale  framed 
merely  to  amuse  the  imagination,  rests  upon 
the   authority   of  Strabo"*^,  and   may   be   admit- 

*  lib.  y. 
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ted  at  least  as  a  probability.  At  all  events 
the 

Alphett  ab  oiigiae  PisM 
Urbs  Etrusca  solo  *, 

Virg.  JEn.  x.  179. 

enjoys  the  donble  glory  of  being  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Etrurian  and  of  deriving  its  name 
and  its  origin  from  the  Olympic  Pisa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alpheus. 

Though  always  considerable,  wbedier  as  form- 
ing one  of  the  Etruscan  tribes  or  afterwards  ho- 
nored with  a  Roman  colony,  yet  Pisa  did  not 
arrive  at  the  aBcnith  of  its  fame  till  the  records  of 
ancient  times  were  closed,  and  the  genius  of  Rome 
and  liberty  seemed  for  ever  boried  under  the  ruins 
and  the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages.  At  that 
period,  apparently  so  uopropitious,  the  flame  burst 
forth,  and  again  kindled  the  slumbering  spirit  of 
Italian  freedom.  Pisa  was  not  the  last  that  roused 
itself  to  activity ;  it  asserted  its  independence  at  an 
early  period,  and  in  the  tenth  centnry  blazed  forth 
in  all  the  gk>ry  of  a  mighty  and  victorious  repnb-' 
lie.  Its  numerous  fleets  rode  triomphadt  on  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  Cortka  and  Sardinia,  the  Sa- 
racens on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  infidel  so^ 
vereign  c^  Carthage  bowed   beneath  its  powen 
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*  Pisa,  a  town  on  fair  Etruria's  shore, 
That  drew  from  Elis  its  proud  origin. 
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Captive  kings  appeared  before  its  senate;  the 
Franks  in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt  owed  their  safety 
to  its  prowess ;  and  Naples  and  Palermo  saw  its 
flags  unftirled  on  their  towers.  Pontiffs  and  Em- 
perors courted  its  alliance  and  acknowledged  its 
effective  services ;  and  the  glory  of  Pisa,  twice  ten 
centuries  after  its  foundation,  eclipsed  the  fame  of 
its  Grecian  parent,  and  indeed  rivalled  the  achieve- 
ments of  Sparta  herself,  and  of  all  the  cities  of 
Pdoponnesus  united. 

During  this  era  of  glory,  not  conquest  only  but 
commerce  introduced  opulence  and  splendor  into 
the  city ;  its  walls  were  extended  and  strengthened ; 
its  streets  were  widened  and  adorned  with  palaces, 
and  its  churches  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
that  even  now  astonishes  the  traveller,  and  attests 
the  former  fortunes  of  Pisa.  .A  population  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  filled  its 
vast  precincts  with  life  and  animation,  and  spread 
fertility  and  riches  over  its  whole  territory.  Such 
was  its  state  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  great 
part  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  after  which  the 
usurpation  of  domestic  tyrants  first,  and  next  the 
victories  of  the  Genoese  broke  the  spirit  of  its 
citizens.  Then  the  treachery  of  its  princes,  with 
the  interference  and  deceitful  politics  of  France, 
undermined  its  freedom,  and  a  length  the  intrigues 
of  the  Medici  completed  its  ruin,  and  enslaved  it 
to  its  rival  Florence. 
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Liberty  had  now  fled  for  ever  from  Pisa,  and 
commerce,  arts,  sciences^  indastry,  and  enterprize^ 
soon  followed :  languor  and  despair  spread  their 
deadening  influence  over  the  city  and  its  territory, 
and  still  continue  to  prey  upon  its  resources.  While 
the  neighboring  Lucca,  not  so  glorious  but  more 
fortunate  still  retains  its  opulence  and  its  popula- 
tion, Pisa,  enslaved  and  impoverished,  can  count 
only  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  within  the  wide 
circumference  of  her  walls ;  a  number  which  in 
the  days  of  her  prosperity  would  have  been  insuf- 
ficient to  man  one-half  of  her  gallies,  or  to  guard 
her  ramparts  during  the  watches  of  the  night. 

At  the  very  same  period  when  the  streets  of 
Pisa  were  crowded  with  citizens,  SSerma  counted 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Florence 
herself  could  boast  of  four  hundred  thousand. 
These  cities  were  then  three  independent  republics. 
The  two  former  were  subjugated  by  the  latter,  and 
were  soon  reduced,  the  one  to  thirty,  the  other  to 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Victorious  Florence 
is  in  her  turn  enslaved  by  her  dukes;  and,  lo! 
four  hundred  thousand  free  citizena  dwindled  into 
sixty  thousand  slaves ! 

Pisa  covers  an  enclosure  of  near  seven  miles 
in  circumference ;  the  river  intersects  and  divides 
it  into  two  parts  nearly  equal;  the  quays  on  both 
sides  are  wide,  lined  with  edifices  in  general  stately 
and  handsome,  and  united  by  three  bridges,  one  of 
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which  (that  in  the  middle)  is  of  marUe.  As  the 
stream  bends  a  little  in  its  jxxirse,  it  gives  a  slight 
carve  to  the  streets  that  border  it^  and  adds  so 
much  to  the  effect  and  beavty  of  the  perspective^ 
that  some  travellers  prefer  the  iMngamo  (for  so  the 
quays  are  called)  of  Piga  to  that  at  Fkrerux.  The 
streets  are  wide,  particularly  well  paved,  with 
raised  flags  for  foot  passengers^  and  the  houses 
are  lofty  and  good  looking.  There  are  several 
palaces,  not  deficient  either  in  style  or  magnifi- 
cence. 

Among  its  churches  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to 
observe  a  singular  edifice  on  the  banks  of  the  Arm, 
called  Santa  Maria  deUa  S^rnia  *  (from  part  of  our 
Saviour*s  crown  of  thorns  said  to  be  preserved 
there)  it  is  nearly  square,  low,  and  of  an  appear- 
ance whimsical  and  grotesque  rather  than  beautiful. 
It  is  cased  with  black  and  white  marUe.  Two 
great  doors  with  round  arches  form  its  entrance : 
over  each  portal  rises  a  pediment ;  the  other  end 
is  surmounted  by  three  obelisks  crowned  with 
statues ;  the  corners,  the  gable  ends,  and  indeed 
the  side  walls  are  decorated  with  pinnacles,  con- 
sisting each  of  four  little  marble  pillars  supporting 
as  many  pointed  arches  with  their  angular  gabies, 
and  forming  a  canopy  to  a  statue  standing  in  the 

*  Supposed  to  have  been  erected  An.  1330,  and  repaired 
An.  IdOO. 
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middle  of  the  plliars  ;  they  all  terminate  in  little 
obelisks  adorned  with  fretworik.  I  mention  this 
building  merely  for  its  singularity  and  as  a  speci- 
men of  that  species  of  arcbitectare  which  the 
Italians  called  Gctico  Maresco  (Moorish-Gothic), 
introduced  into  Italy  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
as  its  name  seems  to  import,  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Ektst  by  die  merchants  of  the  commercial 
republics  *. 

But  the  finest  group  of  buildings  of  this  de- 
scription perhaps  in  the  world,  is  that  which  Pisa 
presents  to  the  contemplation  of  the  traveller  in  her 
Cathedral,  and  its  attendant  edifices,  the  baptistery, 
the  belfry,  and  the  cemetery.  These  fabrics  are 
totally  detached,  occupy  a  very  considerable  space, 
and  derive  from  their  insulated  site,  an  additional 
magnificence.  They  are  all  of  the  same  materials, 
that  is,  of  marble,  all  nearly  of  the  same  era,  and 
excepting  the  cloister  of  the  cemetery,  in  the  same 
style  of  architecture. 

The  cathedral  is  the  grandest,  as  it  is  the  most 


*  I  must  here  observe,  that  there  are  in  Italy  two  species 
ot  Gothic — the  Gotico  Moreseo  (Moorish-Gothic),  and  the 
Gotico  Tedeico  (German-Gothic)  -,  the  former  may  have  been 
imported  from  the  East ;  the  latter  seems,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Germans.  The  latter 
appears  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  former. 
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ancient.  It  was  began  in  the  middle  and  finished 
before  the  end,  of  the  eleventh  centnrjr.  It  stands 
on  a  platform  raised  five  steps  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  formed  of  great  flags  of  marble. 
The  sides  are  divided  into  three  stories,  all  adorned 
with  marble  half-pillars;  the  nndermoat  support 
a  row  of  arches;  the  second  a  cornice  under 
the  roof  of  the  aisles ;  the  third  bear  another  row 
of  arches  and  the  roof  of  the  nave.  The  front 
consists  of  five  stories^  formed  all  of  half-pi}lars 
supporting  semicircular  arches ;  the  cornices  of  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  stories,  run  all  round  the 
edifice :  the  third  story  occupies  the  space  which 
corresponds  with  the  roof  of  the  aisles,  and  the 
fifth  is  contained  in  the  pediment.  In  the  central 
point  of  section  (for  the  church  forms  a  Latin 
cross)  rises  the  dome  supported  by  columns  and 
arches,  which  are  adorned  with  pediments  and 
pinnacles  surmounted  with  statues.  The  dome  it- 
self is  low  and  elliptic.  The  interior  consists  of  a 
nave  and  double  aisles,  with  choir  and  transept. 
The  aisles  are  formed  by  four  rows  of  columns  of 
oriental  granite.  The  altar  and  the  poipit  rest 
upon  porphyry  pillars ;  the  gallery  around  the 
dome  is  in  a  very  light  and  airy  style.  The  roof 
of  the  church  is  not  arched,  but  of  wood  divided 
into  compartments,  and  gilt;  a  mode  extremely 
ancient,   and   observable   in    many   of  the  early 
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chnrches*.  The  doors  are  bronse,  finely  scolp- 
tared,  though  inferior  in  boldness  of  rdieoo  and  de- 
licacy of  toncb  to  those  of  the  Baptistery  of  Fl(h 
rence.  -  There  are  seTeral  pictures  of  eminent  mas- 
ters ;  bat  the  insignificance  of  the  subjects^  which 
are  too  often  obscure  and  legendary,  takes  away  in 
no  small  degree  from  the  interest  which  they' 
might  otherwise  inspire. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  this  immense 
fabric  was  illuminated,  in  compliment  to  the  king 
of  Etmria,  who  was  expected  to  ofkt  up  his  de- 
votions there  on  his  arrival  from  Florence.  As 
the  tapers  were  almost  innumerable,  and  their  ar- 
rangement extremely  beautiful,  the  effect  was  to 
us  at  least  novel  and  astonishing.  Illuminations 
indeed,  whether  in  churches  or  in  theatres,  are  no 
where  so  well  managed  as  in  Italy ;  no  expense 
is  spared ;  tapers  are  squandered  with  prodiga- 
lity ;  all  the  architectural  varieties  of  the  hall  or 
edifice  are  marked  by  lights;  and  the  curves  of 
the  arches,  the  lines  of  the  cornices,  and  the  flou- 
rishes of  the  capitals,  are  converted  into  so  many 
waving  flames ;  so  that  we  no  where  meet  with 
such  magnificent  shews  and  surprising  combina- 


*  This  edifice  has  been  damaged  by  fires  more  than  once, 
but  always  repaired  with  great  care,  and  with  the  utmost 
attention  to  its  original  form  and  ornaments. 
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tions  of  lights  as  at  Rome^  Naples,  Venice,  and  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy. 

The  Baptistery,  which,  as  in  all  the  ancient 
Italian  churches,  is  separated  from  the  cathedral, 
stands  ahout  fifty  paces  from  it  full  in  front.  It 
is  raised  on  three  steps,  is  circular,  and  surmounted 
with  a  graceful  dome.  It  has  two  stories,  formed 
of  half-pillars  supporting  round  arches;  the  un- 
dermost is  terminated  by  a  bold  cornice ;  the  se- 
cond, where  the  pillars  stand  closer,  and  the  arches 
are  smaller,  runs  up  into  numberless  high  pedi* 
ments  and  pinnacles,  all  topped  by  statues.  Above 
these,  rises  a  third  story  without  either  pillars  or 
arches,  but  losing  itself  in  high  pointed  pediments 
with  pinnacles,  crowned  again  with  statues  without 
number.  The  dome  is  intersected  by  long  lines 
of  very  prominent  stone  fretwork,  all  meeting  in 
a  little  cornice  near  the  top,  and  terminating  in 
another  little  dome  which  bears  a  statue  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  titular  saint  of  all  such 
edifices.  The  interior  is  admired  for  its  propor- 
tion. Eight  granite  columns  form  the  under  story, 
which  supports  a  second  composed  of  sixteen 
marble  pillars ;  on  this  rests  the  dome.  The  ambo 
or  desk  for  reading  is  of  most  beautiful  marble, 
upheld  by  ten  little  granite  pillars,  and  adorned 
with  basso  relieooSy  remarkable  rather  for  the  era 
and  the  sculptor  than  for  their  intrinsic  merit. 
The  font  is  also  marble,   a  great  octagon   vase, 
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raised  on  tliree  stei>s  and  divided  into  five  com- 
partments, the  largest  of  which  is  in  the  middle. 
The  dome  is  famous  for  its  echo ;  the  sides  pro- 
duce the  well-known  effect  of  whispering  galle* 
ries.  This  edifice,  which  is  the  common  baptis- 
tery of  the  city  as  there  is  no  other  font  in  Pisa, 
was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  the  citizens  at  large^  who,  by  a  voluntary 
subscription  of  a  fiorino  of  each,  defrayed  the  ex- 

4 

penses. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Campamk  or  belfry, 
which  is  the  celebrated  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.  It 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  cathedraL  opposite  to  the 
baptistery,  at  about  the  same  distance.  It  consists 
of  eight  stories,  formed  of  arches  supported  by 
pillars,  and  divided  by  cornices.  The  undermost 
is  closed  up,  the  six  others  are  open  galleries,  and 
the  uppermost  is  of  less  diameter,  because  it  is  a 
continuation  of  the  inward  wall,  and  surrounded 
not  by  a  gallery  but  by  an  iron  balustrade  only. 
The  elevation  of  tlie  whole  is  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet.  The  staircase  winds  through  the 
inward  wall. 

The  form  and  proportion  of  this  tower  are 
graceful,  and  its  materials  which  are  marble,  add 
to  its  beauty;  but  its  grand  distinction,  which 
alone  gives  it  so  much  celebrity,  is  a  defect  which 
disparages  the  work,  though  it  may  enhance  the 
skill  of  the  architect,  and  by  its  novelty  arrest  the 
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attention.  I  allnde  to  its  inclination^  which  ex- 
ceeds fourteen  feet  from  the  perpendicular.  The 
cause  of  this  architectural  phenomenon  has  occa- 
sioned some  debate^  while  many  ascribe  it  to  acci- 
dent^ and  many  to  design ;  the  former  is  now  the 
generally  received  opinion.  The  ground  at  Pisa 
and  all  around  it,  is  rather  wet  and  swampy,  and 
may  easily  have  yielded  under  edifices  of  such 
elevation  and  weight;  and  indeed^  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  cathedral  and  baptistery  themselves 
have  a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  inclination 
southward;  a  circumstance  which  if  ascertained, 
as  it  easily  might  be,  would  leave  no  doubt,  if 
any  could  be  supposed  to  remain,  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  deviation  from  perpendicularity  observable 
in  the  Campanile.  However,  though  the  unequal 
sinking  of  the  foundation  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  this  singularity,  it  yet  appears  that  it  took  place 
before  the  termination  of  the  edifice;  and  that  the 
architect  had  the  courage  to  continue  the  work, 
notwithstanding  so  alarming  a  symptom,  and  the 
skill  to  counteract  its  consequences.  This  is  in- 
ferred from  the  observation,  that  the  uppermost 
story  diverges  much  less  from  the  perpendicular 
line  than  the  others,  and  seems  to  have  been  con- 
structed as  a  sort  of  counterpoise.  A  French  tra- 
veller carries  ibis  idea  still  farther,  and  supposing 
that  the  foundation  gave  way  when  the  edifice  had 
been  raised  to  the  fourth  story^  pretends  that  the 
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architect  to  restore  the  eqnilibriam,  gave  the  piUars 
on  the  leaniDg  aide,  a  greater  elcTation.  This  re* 
presentation^  as  far  as  it  regards  the  fifth  and  sixth 
stories^  is  inaccurate.  At  all  events,  whatever 
cause  produced  the  eflfect,  the  result  equally 
evinces  the  solidity  of  the:  edifice  and  the  judgment 
of  the  architect,  as  it  has  now  stood  more  than  six 
jiundred  years  without  the  least  appearance  of 
fissure  or  decay. 

Ruituraque  semper 
Stat  (minim)  moles  *.  Luc.  lib.  i  v. 

The  three  edifices  which  I  have  described,' 
stand  in  a  line,  and  appear  together  in  full  view ; 
but  the  cemetery  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  ca- 
thedral and  baptistery,  and  seems  rather  a  grand 
boundary  than  a  detadied  edifice.  It  is  raised 
like  the  others  on  steps,  and  is  adorned  like  the 
undermost  story  of  the  cathedral,  with  pillars  and 
arches  and  a  similar  cornice.  The  gate  is  deco- 
imted  with  high  pinnacles.  Within  is  an  oblong 
sf^are,  enclosed  in  a  most  magnificent  gallery  or 
cloister,  formed  of  sixty- two  arcades,  or  rather 
windows,  of  the  most  airy  and  delicate  Gothic 


And»  wond'rous  to  behold, 
Stands  ever  finuy  though  threat'ning  still  to  fall. 
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work  imaginable.  This  gallery  is  both  lofty  and 
wide,  flagged,  and  bailt  entirely  of  white  marble, 
adorned  with  paintings  almost  as  ancient  as  the 
ediBce,  and  highly  interesting,  because  forming 
part  of  the  history  of  the  art  itself.  It  is  also  fur- 
nished with  many  Roman  sarcophagi  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  ennobled  by  the  tombs  of  several  il- 
lostrioos  persons,  natives  of  Pisa,  and  foreigners. 
The  space  enclosed  is  or  rather  was,  the  common 
burial  place  of  the  whole  city ;  it  is  filled  to  the 
depth  of  ten  feet  with  earth  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land  by  the  gallies  of  Pisa  in  the  twelfth 
century*",  and  is  supposed  to  have  the  peculiar 
quality  of  corroding  the  bodies  deposited  in  it^ 
and  destroying  them  in  twice  tweoty4bnr  homrs ; 
an  advantage  highly  desirable  in  such  crowded  re- 
positories of  putrefying  carcases. 

The  quantity  of  marble  cootaiued  in  these  four 
immense  edifices,  and  the  number  of  pillars  em- 
ployed in  their  decoration  are  truly  astonishing* 
The  latter,  some  suppose  to  have  been  taken 
from  ancient  edifices,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  Pisa  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  they 
cite  an  expression  of  Strabo,  which  however  ap^ 


*  The  name  of  Campo  Santo  (the  Holy  Field),  which  is 
generally  appropriated  to  this  cemetery,  refers  to  this 
earth. 
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plies  not  to  edifices,  bat  to  quarries'^.  The  great 
variety  of  marble  of  which  these  columns  are 
formed,  and  the  rarity  and  value  of  some,  give 
them  an  a|>parent  claim  to  antiquity ;  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  belonged  to  any  edi- 
fices either  in  this  city  or  in  its  vicinity.  They 
may  have  been  imported  by  the  Pisan  gallies  in 
their  triumphant  returns  from  Mcgorca^  Sardinia^ 
Corsica,  Carthage,  Sicily,  and  Naples;  and  may 
perhaps  be  considered  rather  as  monuments  of  the 
victories  of  this  once  powerful  republic,  than  as 
remains  of  its  municipal  magnificence  under  the 
Romans. 

I  have  said  that  the  Campo  Santo  was  the  ce- 
metery, because  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Leor 
pold  while  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  cemeteries 
and  indeed  all  places  of  interment  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  cities  and  towns  were  prohibited ;  a  re- 
gulation so  salutary  as  to  deserve  universal  adopi- 
tion,  though  it  was  less  necessary  perhaps  at  Pisa, 
than  in  any  other  city-)". 


hmapvkoff    not    r^    hjBwpyia,    xoi     ripf     ZXtpf    njv    vavmiyvig'tfiuiif, 

"  The  city  seems  formerly  to  h&ve  prospered,  and  is  now 
not  without  reputation,  in  consequence  of  its  fertile  soil, 
and  its  stone-quarries,  and  its  timber  adapted  to  ship- 
building." 

t  A  late  most  respectable  author,  who  has  generously  de- 
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In  speaking  of  tbe  style  of  this  group  of  edi- 
fices, I  have,  in  conformity  with  other  travellers, 
used  the  epithet  Gothic,  though,  even  in  its  nsnal 
acceptation  in  architectural  language,  not  quite 
appropriate  on  this  occasion.  In  fact,  it  is  a  com- 
posite style  formed  of  Roman  orders,  corrupted 
and  intermingled  with  Saracenic  decorations. 
Thus,  the  open  galleries  of  the  Campanikf  and  the 
first  and  third  stories  of  the  cathedral,  with  the 
first  and  second  of  the  baptistery,  and  all  the  ex- 
terior of  the  cemetery,  are  formed  of  semicircular 
arches  resting  upon  pillars;  a  mode  introduced 


TOted  his  time  and  his  talents  to  the  support  or  rather  to  the 
restoration  of  religion  among  his  countrymen,  defends  the 
conunon  practice  with  great  eloquence  and  effect  *.  He  had 
beheld  with  horror  the  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  tomb,  the 
contemptuous  forms  of  civic  interment,  the  atheistic  sentence 
inscribed  over  the  grave  during  the  revolution,  and  he  turned 
with  delight  to  the  affectionate,  the  decent,  the  consoling 
rites  of  christian  sepulture. .  May  these  rites  remain  for  ever ! 
May  the  song  of  praise,  the  lesson  of  lamentation  and  com- 
fort, and  the  prayer  of  faith,  for  ever  accompany  the  Chris- 
tian to  his  grave ;  and  wherever  the  Faithftd  repose,  may  the 
standard  of  hope,  the  pledge  of  immortality,  the  trophy  of 
victory,  the  GROSS,  rise  in  the  midst  of  their  tombs  to  pro- 
claim aloud  that  Death  shall  lose  its  sting,  and  that  the  grace 
sJiall  give  up  its  captives* 

*  Mons.  Chateaubriand  in  his  excellent,  work,  entitled^ 
Oenie  du  Christianisme.  Vol.  iv.  p.  73. — Pari*  Edition, 
1802.  ,    - 
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about   the .  time    of  Diocletiao^   irery   generally 
adopted  in  the  era  of  Constantine,  and  almoat 
tmi^eraaliy  prevalent  both  in  the  etiat  and  west, 
for  a  thousand,  perhaps  twelve  hundred  years  after- 
wards,, and  not  entirely  laid  aside  even  in  our  times. 
In  the  Campamlc  therefore^  as  in  the  stories  above- 
mentioned,  there  is  little,  if  any  things  that  can 
strictly  be  called  Gothic.    The  arches  of  the  gal- 
lery that  snrronnds  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  ex-* 
ternally,  are  neither  pointed  nor  round,  but  of  the 
form,  of  a  fig-leaf;  above  each  rises  a  peditnent 
very  narrow  and  very  high.     These  ornaments 
are  peirhaps  Gothic;  the  satme  may  be  said  of  the 
pediments  or  gables,  for  they  resemble  the  latter 
much  more  than  the  former,  as  well  as  of  the 
many  pinnacles  that  adorn  its  parapet.     The  win- 
dows of  the  cloister  are  in  the  style  called  Gothic 
in  its  highest  perfection.     This  cloister  was  begun 
in. the  twelfth  and  finished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.    The  cathedrabwas  finished  in  the  eleventh, 
and  exhibits  .in  the  gallery  described  above,  some 
striking  features,  of  the  style    afterwards    called 
Gothic,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  strengthen 
the  conjectures  of  the  late  Mr.  Whittington  "^  oi 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge^  and  to  indicate  the 


*  Can  I  mentioa  this  friendly  name  without  lamenting 
th^  fate  that  consigned  so  jnany  virtues  and  so  many  talents 
to  an  early  grave? 

VOL.  III.  GO 
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eMtem  origni^  if  not  of  thm  species  of  ambitectnf  e, 
at  least  of  some  of  its  bmameots.  Tfafe  irepoUic 
of  Pisa  at  that  time  carried  <m  a  grent  oMnnreme 
with  CMttMtimpley  Am  Mmr^  die  S^frim  ports 
and  Piiutmef  and  may  emily  be  supposed  to  have 
adopted  soaie  of  t^ir  faefaions  ia  iiaiUfag  as  w«n 
as  in  dress,  and  mstiiier  ef  liirkig; 

Hie  hot  baths  of  Pm  were  frequented  an* 
dMtly  mwt  perhaps  than  ait  present ;  they  are 
about  four  miles  from  the  city,  and  spring  up  at 
^tio^t^^f  Monte  St.  GiuUm^  Tbey  are  en  vinioed 
with  boiMmgs  of  various  kinds^  with  lodgii^ 
houses  aud  a  paiaoe.  The  remains  of  an  ancient 
aifaedoct  may  be  %«»  at  a  liUile  distance;  Irat 
fibey  'are  edrpsed  by  <a  modern  >one  of  a  ihousaad 
arches>  erected  originally  in  onier  to  sopply  Pim^ 
and  now  tarried  on  to  Legh&m.     . 

If  I  pasB  oiF€fr  in  silence  the  other  dmrdbes 
and  public  edifices  of  jPm,  it  is  not  that  I  deem 
them  unworthy  df  notice  "*(';  on  the  contrary^  sen<- 
ral  are  magnifioent  and  very  jnAiy  admired;  liat 
I  wish  to  eonine  my  observaliioas  here,  as  else- 
where^  to  the  peooKaritite  and  characteristic  fea^ 
tttres  of  the  dity^  which  ulene  ^office  to  give  it 


*  Am9iig  the  towers  whicb-nse  in  di£ferenl  parts  of  Pifla^ 
one  i^  itSti  tikimn  as  ^^  rcene  of  (die  hocrid  oaiaatFO{>he  of 
Ocmiit  Ug'oZhno  anfd  iiis  ronsi,  <deeeribed  in  *9o  affecting  a 
manner  by  Dante,  Inferno,  Canto  xxxiii. 
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toax  grand  fabrics  abpv^  described  to  jbe,  )^hi(4i 
aqq^isa  aay  grpop  of  b.oildings  )  baye  JbeMd  PQt 
Qf  Eome^  ai^  coo&r  inpon  Pis^  n  distinctjoB 
wQtiby  pf  its  anci^t  fam^  and  long  daration*  A 
daratioa  inrbipb,  if  w^  vwj  credit  a  poet^  d^Aos  Ms 
^aaia^eoee^eat  before  itbe  T^oJAn  war ! 

Apte  diti  ^iimn  Trojugeaas  fou^tuna  pena^p 

Laurentinorum  regibus  insereret. 
Elide  deductas  suscepit  Etruria  Pisas, 

Nominis  indioio  tastificante  genus  *. 

fiuLtUm,]ib.  I.  yer.fifl. 

3Qt  the  glory  of  ^PUd  19  fiot  confuted  tp  itrdi\i- 
t^taral  bopocs.  Her  University  was  pn^  of  tlfp 
oprs^dos  of  reviving  literaitnris,  and  onder  th^ 
auspices  of  repabH<;iap  liberty^  rivalleid  .the  ,uif>^ 
celebrated  academies  of  Jtaly^  at  a  time  when  tbey 
fill  t^^med  with  genius  and  science.  When  Fff0 
was  snbjfgat^d  by  the  Ffor/^imSj,  the  IJpivi^rfiitfr 
fqlt  the  deci^y  of  pablic  pro9pf;Kityj  gradually  Iq^ 
i^  fapaej  M^as  for^i^ken  by  its  DtndQpta^  ai|d  at 
l^Qg^h  spnk  intp  insjgnificaf^ce.  \t  was  afterwards 
restored  by  Lormzo  .^  Medkh  ^d  many  prpfSfa- 


« 


Long  ere  the  destinies  conspir'd  to  join 
The  blood  of  Troy  with  Latium's  royal  line. 
From  EHs  to  Etruria  Pisa  came> 
Her  origin  proclaiming  Jby  her  name. 
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Bors  of  eminence  were  engaged*  to  611  its  different 
chairs.  But  it  agiain  declined ;  and  it  was  again 
restored  by  the  Grand  Dnke  Cosmo  the  First; 
Since  that  period  it  has  continued  the  seat  of  many 
eminent  professors,  thongh  it  has  never  recovered 
the  nnmber  of  its  stndents,  or  regained  all  its  an- 
cient celebrity.  It.  has  more  than  forty  public 
professors,  and  most  of  those  now  resident  are 
authors  and  men  of  high  reputation  in  their  re- 
spective lines.  It  is  moreover  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  all  the  apparatus  of  an  academy. 
Colleges;  libraries,  an  observatory^  with  all  the 
astronomical  instruments  in  great  perfection;  a 
most  extensive  and  well  ordered  botanical  garden  ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sea,  and  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  are  all 
so  many  additional  recommendations,  and  must,  it 
would  seem,  attract  students.  Pisa  is  indeed  the 
seat  of  Tuscan  education,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  the  subjects  of  the  Florentine  government ; 
hence,  when  I  say  it  has  never  recovered  its  an- 
cient numbers,  I  mean  not  to  say  that  it  is  de- 
serted, but  that  its  present  state  does  not  equal  its 
former  glory. 

Pisa  is  only  four  miles  from  the  sea ;  its  port 


♦  An.  1472. 
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was  anciently  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amo^  and  was 
a  place  of  some  fame  and  resort. 

> 

Contiguum  stupui  portum^  quern  fama  frequentat 

Pisarum  emporio,  diyitiisque  maris, 
Mira  loci  facies  !  *  Rutilius* 


*  Astonish'd  I  beheld  th*^  adjoining  port, 
Pisa's  emporium,  and  the  fam'd  resort 
Of  riches  maritime ;  a  wond'rous  spot  I 

This  port  was  protected  neither  by  a  mole  nor  by  a 
pier,  nor  indeed  by  any  artificial  or  natural  rampart  of  walls, 
rocks  or  promontories.  Though  it  was  open  to  every  wind, 
y^et  vessels  rode  secure  on  its  bosom.  The  cause  of  this  pe- 
culiarity was  the  size  and  tenacity  of  the  weeds  which  were 
so  closely  interwoven,  it  seems,  as  to  exclude  the  agitation 
of  the  sea  while  they  yielded  to  the  weight  of  vessels.  Such 
is  the  account  of  Rutilius. 

pelago  pulsatur  aperto, 

Inque  omnes  ventos  littora  nuda  patent ; 
Non  uUus  tegitur  per  brachia  tuta  recessus, 

^olias  possit  qui  prohibere  minas. 
Sed  procera  suo  prsetexitur  alga  profundo, 

MoUiter  offensae  non  nocitura  rati : , 
£t  tamen  insanas  cedendo  interligat  undas. 

Nee  sinit  ex  alto  grande  volumen  agi. 

RutiUus  Itin.  lib.  1.  533  .  .  .  540. 

The  open  sea  beats  unoppos'd  against 
The  naked  beaoh,  to  ev'ry  wind  expos'd : 
No  bay's  recess,  by  jutting  arms  secur'd. 
Wards  off  the  blust'ring  winds;  but  sea-weed  tall 

Is 
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tt  ibeti  gaVi  h8  naiM  to  a  bay  wbieh  extended 
from  the  promontory  of  PopUlonid,  ndw  Pi&mlnm, 
to  that  of  Luna  or  of  Fe/iw^,  still  Porto  de  Venere, 
and  was  called  the  SirHis  Pisanus.  According  to 
Strabo  the  Ausar  flowed  into  the  Arno  at  Pisa^ 
tbongh  it  now  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  of 
at  least  ten  miles  from  it.  At  what  time  a  new 
bed  was  opened  for  this  river^  though  an  under- 
taking of  some  labor  and  importance,  is  not 
known ;  nor  is  the  slightest  ni^ntion  mdde  of  the 
alteration  in  any  records,  at  least  if  we  may  believe 
the  learned  Clwoerius.  The  inundations  caused  in 
a  flat  country  by  the  onion  of  two  such  rivers^  and 
the  diflicuUy  of  steniming  a  stream  so  rapid  as 
their  united  current  never  counteracted  by  the 
tide,  might  in  the  flourishing  ^es  of  the  republic 
have  induced  the  Pisans  to  divert  the  cotifse  of 
one  of  the  two,  and  conduct  it  to  the  sea  by  a 
shorter  passage.     Of  its    ancient  channel  some 


Is  firmly  idterwoven  in  the  deep^ 
And  to  th'  ino^inging  vessel  gently  yields ; 
Yet  as  it  yields,  it  checks  the  raffing  waVes, 
Nor  suffers  the  proud  oceatl  to  urge  on 
His  huge  and  foaming  volumes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  port  of  Pwa  stili  ei^oys  (he  ad- 
vantage of  so  extraordinary  a  barrier  as  it  is  totally  unfre- 
quent^y  H  would  be  difficult  and  indeed  useless  to  ascertain 
the  fact. 
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traces  may  perhaps  be  still  discovered  in  the  JtUpa 
FrMUy  which  joins  the  Arm  at  Pisa^  and  in  a 
direct  line  communicates  under  the  same  appella- 
tion with  the  Ausar  or  Serchio. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Leghorn — Medusa  Frigate —Partus  Veneris — Del- 
phini  Partus— Harbor  of  Genoa — Its  appear-- 
ance  —  Palaces  —  Churches  —  Ramparts^  and 
History. 

The  distance  from  Pisa  to  Leghorn  is  about  thir- 
teen miles ;  the  country  between  is  a  dead  plain^ 
not  remarkable  either  for  beauty  or  cultivation*; 
it  is  intersected,  particularly  near  the  latter  town^ 
with  numberless  canals  opened  to  let  off  the  waters 
that  naturally  stagnate  in  the  hollows  and  the  flats 
of  the  Tuscan  coast;  the  swamps  which  these 
waters  occasioned,  infected  the  air  in  ancient  times, 
and  rendered  all  the  tract  of  country  along  the 
Tyrrhene  sea  unwholesome.  It  is  still  dangerous 
in  the  heats  of  summer,  though  every  method  has 
been  employed  to  drain  the  marshes  and  to  purify 
the  atmosphere.  Of  all  these  methods  the  increase 


*  A  piece  of  water  lies  on  tiie  left  of  the  road,  about  half 
way  between  the  two  towns,  called  at  present  £o  Stagno  (the 
pond),  and  anciently  Pisdrue  Pisarut  (the  fish-ponds  of 
Pisa). 
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of  population  occasioned  by  the  commerce  of  Leg* 
horn  has  been  the  most  effectual. 

Leghorn,  in  Italian  Livorno,  was  anciently 
called  Herculis  Lihurni  partus^ ^  and  Liburnum.  It 
seems  never  to  have  attained  any  consideration, 
and  indeed  remained  a  petty  village  almost  im- 
mersed in  swamps  and  sea- weeds,  till  the  Medicean 
princes  turned  their  attention  to  its  port,  and  by  a 
series  of  regnlatinns  equally  favorable  to  the  in- 
terests and  the  feelings  of  the  mercantile  body, 
made  it  the  mart  of  Mediterranean  commerce. 
The  insignificant  village  has  now  risen  into  a  con- 
siderable town,  airy  and  well  built,  with  streets  wide 
and  straight,  a  noble  square,  fourteen  churches, 
two  Grreek,  and  one  Armenian  chapel,  a  magnifi- 
cent synagogue,  a  good  harbor,  and  a  population 
of  thirty  thousand  souls.  It  is  well  fortified,  and 
has  in  every  respect  the  appearance  of  prosperity. 
Its  principal  church  is  collegiate,  and  the  constant 
residence  of  the  canons  fixes  several  men  of  learn- 
ing in  the  town.  Opposite  the  port  at  a  little 
distance  rises  the  island  of  Menaria,  and  some 
miles  beyond  it  that  of  Gorgone. 

Adsurgit  ponti  medio  circumflua  Gorgon » 

later  Pis&oum  Cyrnaicumque  latus  f.  ' 

Rutilkis, 

*  The  port  of  the  LibiA-Qian  Hercules. 

t  Betwixt  the  Pisan  and  Cyrnaean  lands, 

Mid  the  white  waves  the  sea-girt  Gorgon  stands. 
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They  both  retain  their  Ancient  names  with  little 
variation. 

There  are  no  antiquities  to  occupy  the  classic 
traveller ;  bat  the  company  of  Captain  Gore  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Medusa  frigate,  rendered  our 
short  stay  at  Leghorn  unusually  pleasant.  The 
same  society  had  indeed  enlivened  our  residence  in 
Florence,  where  the  Captain  had  been  so  obliging 
as  to  invite  Us  to  take  our  passage  to  Genoa  on 
board  his  frigate.  Such  lin  offer  would  at  all 
times  have  been  extremely  acceptablcy^  and  was 
peculiarly  so  on  the  present  occasion ;  as  it  deli* 
vered  us  either  from  the  dangers  of  a  passage  over 
the  maritime  Alps,  then  infested  by  banditti,  or 
from  the  inconveniences  of  a  voyage  in  an  Italian 
felucca,  with  the  chance  of  being  taken  by  the 
Barbary  pirates. 

r 

L^kom  was  at  this  period  particularly  lively. 
A  Spanish  fleet,  a  Swedish  and  a  Danish  frigate 
lay  in  the  roads.  The  Spaniards  were  waiting  to 
convey  the  King  of  Etruria  to  .Barcelona  in  the 
Admiral's  ship,  a  first  rate  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
guns.  Such  objects  of  curiosity  and  means  of 
amusement,  with  the  hospitality  of  Captain  Gore,  j# 

left  no  intervals  of  time  Without  agreeable  occu- 
pation. General  Doyle,  from  Egypt,  arrived  on 
the  sixteenth  of  September;  and  as  the  Captain 
waited  only  for  him,  on  the  seventeenth  we  set 
sail  in  the  evening. 
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The  y\ew  of  the  town  spread  over  a  flat  coast^ 
and  frocd  thence  extending  its  tillas  over  a  fine 
range  of  bills  that  advanced  into  the  sea  on  the 
§oQth,  alt  kindled  by  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun^ 
engrossed  iny  attention  first :  and  afterwards,  as  a 
landsman  nnaccdstomed  to  such  spectacles,  I  felt 
myself  still  more  deeply  interested  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ship,  add  observed  with  surprise  and 
pleasure,  the  order  that  reigned  in  all  its  parts,  the 
sitence  that  prevailed  amid  so  many  men  employed 
in  so  many  manosnvres,  and  the  rapidity  and  pre- 
cision with  which  every  order  was  executed. 

A  breeze  arose  jost  sufficient  to  keep  the  vessel 
steady  in  her  course :  the  evening  was  fine,  and 
the  full  moon  shone  in  all  her  brightness,  till  an 
edipse  gradually  siript  her  bf  her  beams.  A  total 
eclipse  is  one  of  the  grand  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  it  would  have  been  an  amusing  contemplation 
during  the  night;  but  unfortunately  gathering 
clouds  prevented  oor  observations,  and  the  wind 
freshening  at  the  same  time,  Carried  us  on  with 
ftiore  rapidity.  Thus  we  glided  along  the  Etrurian 
coast,  fl&t  indeed  and  marshy,  but  watered  by 
many  a  stream  still  glorying  in  its  ancient  appella^- 
tion.  Such  Is  the  Versidia  (now  VersigUa)  the 
Aventia^  the  Frigida^  and  the  Macra  once  consi- 
dered as  the  border  of  Etruria  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Liguria  on  the  other.  A  little  beyond  this 
river  a  ridge  of  rocky  mountain  projects  into  the 
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sea,  and  forms  the  promontory  of  Lum^  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Golf  of  Spezzia,  or  tbe  Sinus  Lu- 
nensis.  Next  morning  we  found  ourselves  at  tbe 
moutb  of  this  golf,  witb  tbe  promontory  oi  Luna 
bebind  os,  and  before  us  tbe  island  of  PalmariUy 
and  Porto  di  Venere*  (formerly  Partus  Veneris).  . 

Tbis  magnificent  bay  wbicb  forms  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  Europe^  enjoys  tbe  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  most  abundant  spring  of  fresh 
water  rising  almost  in  its  centre.  Tbe  fountain, 
so  remarkable  for  its  position,  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by. some  convulsion  in. latter  times,  as 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in  ancient  authors. 
Tbe  bay  is  nearly  encircled  by.  lofty  mountains; 
for  tbe  Apennines  approach  tbe  sea  towards  Car'- 
rara,  and  continue  witb  little  or  no  interruption  to 
line  the  coast  till  they  join  the  maritime  Alps  be- 
yond Genoa^  appearing  all  along  in  their  most 
rugged  and  forbidding  form,  with  no  woods  and 
little  vegetation.  However,  about  Carrara  they 
make  up  for  the  want  of  external  decorations,  by 
the  valuable  quarries  of  marble  so  well  known,  and 
now  as  anciently,  so  highly  valued  by  sculptors 
and  by  architects. 

Both  the  beauty  of  tbe  bay  of  Luna^  and  the 


*  The  Haven  of  Venus. 
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excellency  of  its  qoarries  in  its  neighborhood,  are 
alladed  to  in  the  following  verses : 

Tunc  quos  a  niveis  exegit  Luna  metallis 
Insignis  portu,  quo  non  spatiosior  alter    ' 
Innumeras  cepisse  rates,  et  claudere  pontum  *. 

Sil.  Lib.  yiii.  479. 

The  town  of  L^EricCy  which  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  LunOy  takes  its 
name  from  Erycis  Partus^.  Cicero,  speaking  of 
the  sea  which  we  are  now  traversing,  calls  it 
Tuscum  et  barbarum  scopulosum  atgue  infestum,  in 
quo  etiam  ipse  Ulysses  €rrasset%;  while  the  Ionian 
he  terms  Gracum  quoddam  et  portuosum^.  (De 
Oratore  lib.  iii.  cap.  19.)  Yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  the  latter  two  such  ports  as  those  of 
Luna  and  of  Naples,  or  in  the  former  a  shore 
more  rocky  than  that  of  Acrocerdunia. 

We  passed  under  a  fine  breeze  the  Porto  Find 
( DelphiniPortus\\)  and  about  five  o'clock  entered 
the  harbor  of  Genoa. '   This  harbor  is  in  the  form 


*  Then  they  whom  Luna  from  her  quarries,  rich 
With  whitest  marble,  forc'd  away  to  war ; 
Fair  Luna,  for  her  spacious  harbor  fam'd, 
Where  vessels  numberless  securely  ride. 

t  The  Haven  of  Eryx. 

t  Tuscan  and  barbarous,  full  of  rocks  and  unfriendly,  in 
which  Ulysses  himself  might  have  been  lost. 

§  Something  Gredan,  and  abounding  with  harbors. 
n  The  Haven  of  the  Dolphin. 
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of  an  amphitheatre ;  Genoa  occupies  one  side,  aad 
spreads  her  streets  and  churches,  aod  theo  her 
saborbs  and  villas,  over  a  va$t  semicircola^*  tract 
of  crags,  rocks,  aod  declivities*  liM  white  build- 
ings ascending  one  above  the  other  made  a  splendid 
shew,  and  give  it  an  appearance  of  much  magni- 
ficence« 

The  interior  of  Genoa. does  not^  in  my  opiniop, 
correspond   with    its  .^xterior  grandeur.      Like 
Viama  it  is  composed  of  weU-bnilt  lan^^  and  con- 
tains xkQ  wid^  and  only  three  beaotiful  stress ; 
tlie  Strada  BnU^it  Strada  Ncm,  and  Sfrada  N^^ 
vissima.    The  Strada  Baibi  cooMnenc^s  from  fi 
square  called  the  Piavza  Verde  surrounded  widi 
trees  of  no  luxuriant  gravtb;  hat  at  one  wd^ 
a  ttagnificent  double  flight  of  stairs,  find  bonsep, 
gardens,  and  churches  internsi^gl^,  rising  in  tfE;r- 
itaces  ^one  above  the  other  give  it  a  pleasing  and 
romantic  appearaiwe«     The  same  sta^eet  terminates 
in  another  square  called  die  Fiaz^a  del  VastatQy 
whence  begins  the  Strada  Ntwissima,  which  forms 
a  sweep  and  joins  the  Strada  N(wa^  that  opens 
into  a  lesser  square  called  Piazza  delle  Fontane 
Amcre.  Thc^e  >tbree  (^ti^^eto,  .though  .not.ftpiShciently 
wide  perhaps  for  our  taste,  especially  -cimsidering 
the  elevation  of  the  buildings  th;it  >bprder  them 
are,  strictly  speaking,  composed  of  Hues  ^  lofty 
palaces,  some  of  which  arp  entirely  bfmarble^and 
all  ornamented  with  marblie  :j)QVtal;9>  porticos,  i^nd 
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columns^  The  iDterior  of  these  manstonfi  is  seldom 
unworthy  of  their  external  appearanoe.  Marble 
sitaircases  with  bronse  balostres,  jcoadisot  to  apaici^ 
om  saloons^  which  (open  into  each  othei*  in  a  long 
«erie8^  and  are  all  adoriied  with  the  richest  marbles 
and  tapestries,  with  vakiable  paintings  and  giided 
cornices  and  paonels.  Ainmig  these  pakices,  many 
of  which  are  fit  to  lodge  the  first  sorereigns  ^ 
Evrope,  and  indeed  belter  calcnla^ed  for  that 
purpose  than  moBt  transalpine  palaces,  thosie  of 
Daria,  of  Serra,  of  Baibi,  tand  of  Duraziso,  may 
perhaps  be  menlaoned  as  pre-eminent  m  anagiii*- 
fioence« 

The  chixi'ches  are  nmueraus^  <and  wis  spt^id 
m  marble,  giildit^,  and  painting  can  «at)$e  them ; 
Imt  have  tseldom  adsy  iataims  to  architeotorsl  bewty. 
In  trnth,  ornament  and  iglare  «eem  to  be  the  ipria- 
eipat  ingredients  of  beanty  in  the  0pi»iein  ^  Abe 
Genoese  ;  and  ibis  their  pirevailing  taste  has  almost 
lentkrely  'banished  the  first  of  arohiteetaral  graces^ 
JSmplkUifp  both  from  tbdr  palaces  and  irom  their 
drarches.  Amos^  the  former,  the  palace  of  i^ 
razzo,  (in  the  Strada  Balin  ;  and  among  the  latter, 
the  ebnnch  <of  C^rignano^  possess  most  of  thit 
quallity  so  essential  to  greatness.  A  few  remaite 
on  these  two  edifices  n^iy  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a  general  idea  of  others  of  the  'same  (kind. 

The  ipalace  of  the  Durazzo  family  was  erected 
by  'the  celebrated  Fmdana  ;  the  length  aiid  ele^a* 
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tion  of  its  immense  front  astonish  the  spectator, 
who  perhaps  can  scarce  find  in  bis  memory  a 
similar  edifice  of  equal  magnitude.     Besides  the 
rustic  ground  floor,  it  has  two  grand  stories,  with 
mezzanini^  and  over  the  middle  part  consisting,  of 
eleven  windows,  an  attic.     The   portal,  of  four 
massive  Doric  pillars  with  its  entablature,  rises  as 
high  as  the  balcony  of  the  second  story.     The 
metzanini  windows,  with  the  continuation  of  the 
rustic  work  up  to  the  cornice,  break  this  magni- 
ficent front  into  too  many  petty  parts,  and  not  a 
little  diminish  the  effect  of  a  double  line  of  two- 
and-twenty  noble  windows.     The  portico,  which 
is  wide  and  spacious,  conducts  to  a  staircase,  each 
step  of  which  is  formed  of  a  single  block  of  Car-' 
vara  marble.     A  large  antichamber  then  leads  to 
ten  saloons  either  opening  into  one  another^  or  com- 
municating by  spacions  galleries.     These  saloons 
are  all  on  a  grand  scale  in  all  their  proportions^ 
adorned  with  pictures  and  busts,  and  fitted  up 
with  prodigious  richness  both  in  decorations  and 
furniture.     One  of  them  surpasses  in  the  splendor 
of  its  Ridings  any  thing  of  the  kind,  I  believe,  in 
Europe.     These  apartments  open  on  a  terrace, 
which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  bay, 
with  its  moles  and  lighthouse,  and  of  the  rough 
coast  that  borders  it  on  one  side. 

In  this  palace  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  lodged 
during  his  short  visit  to  Genoa,  and  is  reported  to 
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bare  acknowledged  that  it  far  surpassed  any  that 
'be  was  master  of.  The  merit  of  this. compliment 
-is^^that  it  is  s tried  y  troe;  for  few  sovereigns  are 
worse  accommodated  with  royal  -  residencea  than 
the  Aastrian  princes.  The  imperial  palace  ;at 
Vienna  is  a  gloomy  plastered  barrack ;  that  in  the 
suburbs  is  as  contemptible  an  edifice  as  that  called 
the  Queen's  Lodge  at  Windsor;  and  the  castle iof 
La^^ehberg;  which  has  long  been  the  fayorite  re* 
sidence^  is  inferior  in  size,  appearance,  and  furni-^ 
ture,  to  the  family  s^tt  of  many  an  English  country 
gentleman.       • 

'  '  Yet,    thongh   I  have  selected   the  palace  i  of 
'Durazzo  as  the  best  specimen  of  Genoese  arcbi*** 
tectnre,  I  know  not  whether  I  might  not .  With 
propriety  have  given  the  preference  to  that  of 
Doria  in  the  Strada  Naoa,  at  least  in  point  of 
simplicity  (for  it  is  certainly  inferior  in  magnitude) 
as  its  pilasters  and  regular  unbroken  cornice  give 
k  an  appearance  of  more  purity,  lightness  and  cor«* 
rectnes^.    The  772d2;2;ai}2^i -are  confined  to  the  rustic 
story  or  ground  floor,  and  thus  leave  the  range  of 
windowis   above,  •  free  and  disencumbered.  ,  The 
front   however  is   not  entirely  exempt  from  the 
usual  defect,'  and  in  graceful  simplicity  yields  to 
the  sides  of  the  same  edifice.    But  these  are  partly 
masked  by  porticos. 

The  padace  of  Domenko  Serra  contains  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  apartments  in  Genoa. 

VOL.  III.  H  H 
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The  palaoe  allotted  to  the  Doge  ^  tpacioui 
and.  ancient,  bat  inferior  in  beauty  to  most  of  the 
mansions  of  the  great  families.  The  ball  bow* 
erer  in  which  the  senate  aksemUed^  is  a  most 
superb  apartment;  in  length  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet»  in  breadth  forty-five,  and  in  height 
sixty-six;  its  roof  is  supported  by  pillars  and 
pilasters ;  the  Space  between  contains  niches^  which 
were  once  graced  with  the  statues  of  the  great  men 
of  the  republic :  these  were  removed,  it  is  said,  on 
the  approach  of  the  French,  and  have  not  yet  been 
replaced.  Two  of  them,  erected  by  the  republic 
to  two  heroes  of  the  Daria  family  (one  of,  whom 
was  Andrea^  to  whom  Gewa  owes  the  independence 
and  prosperity  of  three  centuries)  werfe  not  so 
fortunate.  They  stood  conspicuous  in  the  great 
court  of  the  ducal  palace,  and  were  thrown  down 
and  demolished  by  the  French.  Perhaps  the 
inscription  provoked  their  fury.  Andrea  Daria, 
quod  renipublkmn  diutius  cj^essam  pristimm  in  libera 
totem  vrndkaverit*  .,  .  ...  Never  did  ancient 
tyrants  shew  more  hatred  to  the  restorers  of  li«? 
berty,  than  the  French  repnblicaa.  Brutal  violence 
is  his  delight,  as  it  is  that  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger ; 
but  to  the  calm>  the  generous  courage  that  prompts 


*  To  Andrew  Doria,  because  ha  viftdicatad  the  ancient 
liberty  of  the  long-oppressed  republic. 
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the  patriot  to  6ght  aad  to  die  for  jastice,  for  liberty, 
for  his  cdantry — to  this  noble  principle,  at  once 
the  caose  and  the  effect  of  freedom^  he  is  an  utter 
stranger. 

We  now  pass  to  the  church  called  Di  Carig^ 
nam.    In  his  way  to  this  edi6ce  the  traveller  will 
behold  with  astonishment  a  bridge  of  the  same 
name  thrown  over,  not  a  river,  but  a  deep  dell 
now  a  street;  and  looking  over  the  parapet  he 
will  see  with  surprise  the  roofs  of  several  houses 
of  six  stories  high,  lying  far  beneath  him.    This 
bridge  consists  of  three  wide  arches,  but  its  bold- 
ness  and  elevation  are  its  only  merit,  for  beauty, 
it  possesses  none.     Full  in  front,  on  the  swell  of 
the  hill  of  Carignam,  stands  the  church  with  a 
little  grove  around  it.    The  situation  is  command- 
ing,  and  well  adapted  to  display  a  magnificent 
edifice  to  advantage,  especially  if  faced  with  a 
colonnade.     But  this  church  has  not  that  decora- 
tion ;  ft  is  a  square  building,  adorned  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters.     The  four  sides  have  the  same 
ornaments  and  a  similar  pediment ;  only  the  western 
side  or  front  is  rather  encumbered  than  graced 
with  two  towers.     In  the  centre  rises  a  dome. 
The  interior  is  in  the  form  of  A  Greek  cross.    The 
merit  of  this  building  consists  in  its  advantageous 
situation  and  its  simplicity.    It  has  only  one  order, 
and  one  cornice  that  runs  unbroken  all  around; 
this  single  order  is  not  loaded  either  with  an  attic 
or  a  balustrade ;  the  cornice  is  prominent  and  ef* 
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fective;  the  windows  are  not  nnmerous  nor  too 
large,  and  the  few  niches  are  well  placed.  So  far 
the  architect  is  entitled  to  praise ;  but  what  shall 
we  say  to  the  pigeon  holes  in  the  frieze,  to  the  little 
petty  turrets  on  each  side  of  the  pediments,  to  the 
galleries  that  terminate  on  the  point  of  these  pedi- 
ments, a  new  and  whimsical  contrivance,  and  above 
all,  to  the  two  towers  which  encumber  and  almost 
hide  the  front.  These  deformities  might  easily 
have  been  retrenched,  if  the  architect  could  have 
checked  his  inclination  to  innovate.  The  Genoese 
compare  this  church  to  St.  Peter  s, 

IT 

Sio  Canibus  catolos  similes,  sic  matribus  hcedos. 
Noram  * Vkg.  Eclog.  i.  «8. 

In  size  the  comparison  is  not,  I  presume,  meant 
to  boldf  nor  in  form  either;  it  must  then  be  con- 
fined to  the  dome  and  the  two  tdwers;  features 
which  a  thousand  other  churches  have  in  common 
with  the  Vatican. 

The  view  from  this  church  is  one  of  the  finest 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa,  as  it  inclodes  the 

.city,  the  port,  and  the  moles,  with  all  the  sur- 

« 

rounding  hills :  that  taken,  in  the  middle  of  the 
harbor  is  however  in  my  opinion  piieferable,  be- 
cause it  displays  the  amphitheatric  range  of  edi- 


*  So  kids  and  whelps  tiieir  sires  and  dams  express. 

Dryden, 
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fices^  which  is  the  characteristic  featnire  of  Genoa^ 
to  the  greatest  advanti^. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  when  he 
is  informed,  that  the  chnrch  of  Carignano  was  bailt 
at  the  expense  of  a  noble  Genoese  of  the  name  of 
SauUf  and  that  the  bridge  which  leads  to  it  was 
erected  by  bis  son,  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  a 
monument .  so  honorable  to  his  family*  Such 
instances  of  riiagnificence  were  not  uncommon  in 
he  brilliant  eras  of  Ghrecian  and  Roman  liberty, 
though  Cicero  seiems  disposed  to  censure  them  as 
ostentations;  and  only  abstains  from  a  severer 
expression  out  of  tenderness  to  his  friend  Pompey*. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suspect  ostentation  on  this 
occasion ;  but  supposing  that  such  a  selfish  motive 
bad: infected  the  founders  intention,  I  know  not 
still  whether  it  be  hot  far  more  honorable  to  the 
individual  and  advantageous  to  the  public,  that 
the  exuberance  of  a  large  fortune  should  be  thus 
discharged  in  stately  edifices,  than  in  luxurious 
repasts  and  convivial  intemperance.  And  here,  I 
cannot  suppress  an  observation  which  I  think  due 
in  justice  to  the  Italian  character.  Travellers  of 
all  descriptions  are  apt  to  reproach  them  with  a 
niggardly  and  parsimonious  spirit,  because  they  do 
not  entertain  strangers,  with  the  luxuries  of  the 
table  and  a  succession  of  dinners,  and  because  they 


De  OfBciisy  lib.  ii.  17» 
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confine  their  ciYilkies  to  conoersazaonh  and  ices 
and  lemonade.  Admitting  this  statement  to  be 
generally  speaking  aocnrate,  though  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  it }  yet  it  only  follows  that  in 
their  ideas  of  enjoyment  the  Italians  differ  mncb 
from  transalpine  nations,  and  not  that  their  taste 
in  this  respect  is  irrational  or  iU*fonnded. 

In  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  modem 
Italians,  we  are  fond  of  dting  the  example  of 
their  ancestors  the  Romans,  and  to  enforce  the 
argument  we  can  quote  many  a  bacchanalian  pas- 
sage, and  moreover  enlarge  upon  the  Jlow  of  soul 
that  accompanies,  and  ihejeast  of  noioa  that  fol- 
lows convivial  repasts.  In  answer  the  Italian  will 
observe,  that  the  Romans  engrossed  the  riches  of 
the  world,  that  they  commanded  all  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  and  could  riot  in  every  species  of 
luxury ;  that  they  could  erect  magnificent  palaces, 
adorn  them  with  pictures  and  statues,  and  at  the 
same  time  crowd  their  halls  with  goests,  and  cover 
their  tables  with  dainties.  The  modem  Italian 
{he  will  continue)  is  con6ned  within  the  hounds  of 
a  very  limited  income ;  as  he  cannot  thierefore  dis- 
play his  magnificence  in  the  number,  he  must  shew 
his  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  enjoyments,  and 
that  in  this  selection  be  ptefi^rs  those  which  are 
permanent  to  those  which  are  momentary ;  that  he 
considers  a  gallery  of  pictures,  ^collection  of  sta- 
tues, and  a  noble  palace,  as  enjoyments  much  more 
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solid  and  satisfactory  than  a  well-stocked  cdlar^ 
and  a  samptuous  table ;  that  in  the  latter  case  tke* 
pleasure  is  confined  to  himself  and  bis  gnestp,  wbile 
in  the  former  it  extends  to  his  coontrymen^  md 
even  to  posterity*— in  fine^  that  a  bridge^  an  obe« 
lisky  or  a  charch,  is  a  more  honorable  memorial 
than  the  empty  reputation  of  general  bospitailty, 
and  an  expensive  table  kept  to  gratify  gnests,  who 
seldom  want,  and  never  acknowledge,  the  obliga* 
tion.  As  to  the  pleasures  of  conversation>  he 
values  them  as  high  as  others  can  possibly  do^  but 
hcf  enjoys  tbem  according  to  his  conception  with 
the  more  relish  when  reposing  with  his  friends,  like 
Cicero  under  the  shade  of  the  plane-tree  and  the 
cypress,  or  walking  with  them  in  his  portico,  amid 
the  masterpieces  of  art,  than  seated  at  table  with 
the  fumes  of  meat  under  his  nose,  and  the  btetk 
and  confusion  of  servants  behind  his  back.  These 
observations  may  perhaps  be  allowed  toexculpaM 
if  not  to  recommend,  the  Italian  practice. 

The  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence  h  en* 
cmsted  with  marble,  and  of  a  mixed  style  of 
Crotfaic,  which  has  little  or  no  beauty;  the  en- 
trance however^  consisting  of  three  grand  doors^ 
with  lofty  pointed  arches,  with  the  circular  window 
above,  deserve  notice. 

But  besides  the  churches  and  palaces  in  Genoa, 
there  are  two  other  kinds  of  edifices  highly  in- 
teresting to  strangers,  and  honorable  to  the  re- 
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public,  I  mean  the  moles  and  the  hospitals.  The 
former  by  their  extent,  solidity,  and  ntility,  may 
W  compared  to  similar  works  in  ancient  timejB; 
especially  as  the  depth  of  the  water,  by  increasing 
the  (difficulty  added  to  the.  spirit  of  the  under- 
taking. By  the  latter,  Genoa  attained  an  honorable 
distinction  eren  in  a  country  where  charitable  estjsi- 
blisbments  are  founded,  and.  endowed  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  scarcely  conceivable  beyond  the 
Alps.  Of  these  establishments  the  two  principal 
are  tlie  Great  Hospital^  and  the  AWergo  dei  Paoeri^; 
both  of  which  astonish  the  stranger  by  their  mag- 
nitnde,  interior  arrangement^  and  excellent  acoom^ 
modations.  They  were  erected  and  supported  by 
charitable  donations. 

Commerce,  according  to  some  writers,  con* 
tracts  the  heart,  and  confines  its  feelings  to  selfish 
and .  interested  objects.  The  national  character  of 
tbe-Dutch  was  produced  as  a  confirmation  of  this 
ill-natured  theory.  Without  admitting  an  appli* 
cation  so  injurious  to  that  industrious  and  unfor- 
tunate people,  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe  that 
the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  London  and  of 
Genoa  (not  to  speak  of  those  of  the  other  Italian 
republics)  merchants  at  all  times,  and  in  the  most 
extensive  sense  of  the  appellation,  refutes  the  im- 


*  The  House  of  the  !Poor. 
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putation.  The  genius  of  commerce  and  the  spirit 
of  charity  in  these  capitals,  move  hand  in  hand, 
and  act  in  unison.  The  riches  collected  by  the 
one  are  dispensed  by  the  other;  so  that,  if  com-* 
msrce  fills  her  storehouses,  charity  holds  the  keys. 
While  the  one  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a  mole, 
the  other  is  erecting  a  church ;  while  the  former 
is  building  a  palace,  the  other  is  endowing  an 
hospital.  While  commerce  enjoys  the  repast  in 
the  magnificent  hall,  charity  sits  at  the  gate>  and 
dispenses  food  to  the  hungry*. 

Bnt  here,  as  before  on  tod  many  similar  occa«» 
sions,  I  most  observe  with  regret,  that  I  am^  speak- 
ing: of  past,  not  of  present  times.    Th6  edifices 


*  A  practice  not  uncommon  in  Genoa:  one  inatance  der 
serves  to  be  mentioned.  The  noble  family  of  Kugara  were 
accustomed  to  lay  out  each  day  a  sum  equivalent  to  thirty- 
two  pounds  English,  in  providing  food  for  all  the  poor  wh6 
<2ame  to  claim  it.  Another  nobleman,  having  no  heirs,  de- 
voted his  whole  property  even  during  his  own  life  to  the 
foundation  of  an  asylum  for  orphan  girls,  who,  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred,  were  educated  and  provided  with  a  settle- 
ment for  life,  either  married  ^r  single,  at  their  option.  About 
the  public  utility,  of  some  of  these  charities  my  readers  may 
differ,  as  well  as  about  the  best  method  of  providing  for  the 
poor  in  general ;  but  as  to  the  generous  spirit  that  prompted 
these  deeds'of  mercy,  and  fed  these  funds  of  benevolence* 
there  can  be  but  one  sentiment.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that 
commerce  at  Genoa  was  no  derogation  from  nobility,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  body  wer6  engaged  in  commerciil 
speculations. 
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to  which  the  names  of  hospitals  are  annexed  still 
standi  hot  stand  rather  as  the  monuments^  than 
the  actnal  mansions,  of  charity:  the  funds  have 
been  swallowed  op  in  the  exactions  of  the  French 
armies,  and  the  mere  titles  remain  like  the  name 
of  the  repnblic,  and  even  like  the  dty  itself, 
deprived  of  its  commerce,  its  riches,  and  its  inde* 
pendence. 

Genoa  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  or  ram* 
part ;  the  one  encloses  the  town  only,  and  is  about 
six  miles  in  circuit  y  the  other  takes  a  much  more 
extensive  range,  and  covering  the  hills  that  com- 
mand the  city,  forms  a  circumference  of  thirteen 
miles«  The  interior  fortification  terminates  in  a 
point  beyond  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  is  sup- 
posed or  rather  proved  by  late  experience  to  be 
of  very  considerable  strength*  As  we  rode  round 
these  extensive  works,  we  were  .  amused  partly  by 
the  contrast  of  the  bleak  barren  hills  that  rose 
above  us,  with  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  the  city, 
its  suburbs,  and  its  harbor,  that  lay  expanded  be- 
k>w ;  and  partly  by  the  acponnts  which  our  guides 
gave  us  of  the  French  and  Austrian  positions, 
and  of  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the  late  siege. 
These  an^otes  interested  ms  at  the  moment,  be- 
eanse  the  event  was  recent,  and  we  bad  the  theatre 
of  the  contest  before  onr  eyes ;  bnt  the  siege  of 
Qm)a  after  ^U  was  a  pietty  occurrence  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  campaign  that,  after  more  than  tw^ct 
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ten  centariea  of  contest,  laid  the  glories  of  Italy  at 
the  feet  of  the  Gauls,  and  opened  the  garden  of 
Europe  to  the  devastation  of  a  swarm  of  semi- 
barbarians. 

Genoa  presents  no  vestige  of  antiqnity*;  if  ever 
she  possessed  magnificent  edifices  or  trophies  of 
glory  they  have  long  since  monldered  into  dnst^  or 
been  swept  away  by  the  waves.  Her  name  alone 
remdns,  and  that  name  she  has  ennobled  since 
the  fall  of  the  empire  by  a  series  of  great  achieve- 
ments abroad^  and  at  home  by  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted display  of  industrious  exertions^  bold  spe- 
culations^ and  wise  councils.  Genoa  is  one  of  the 
three,  great  republics  which,  during  the  middle 
ages,  that  is,  at  a  period  when  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  immersed  in  slavery,  ignorance,  and  bar- 
barism, made  Italy  the  seat  of  liberty,  of  science, 
and  of  civilization,  and  enabled  her,  though  bereft 
of  general  empire,  not  only  to  outshine  her  con- 
temporary powers,  but  even  to  rival,  at  least  in 
military  fame,  and  domestic  policy,  the  glories  of 
Greece  herself  in  her  most  brilliant  era.  Of  these 
republics  Venice  was  undoubtedly  the  first,  and 
Genoa  confessedly  the  second.    These  honors  she 


*  Genoa,  tkougk  called  by  Strabo  the  emporium  of  the 
Idgurian  shore,  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  little  iaiport- 
ance :  Livius  calls  it  oppidum,  a  term  that  implies  either  a 
mere  town  or  a  strong  post. 
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acquired  by  ber  commerce  and  by  ber  fleets, 
which  eDabled  ber  often  to  dispute^  and  frequently 
to  share  the  empire  of  the  seas  with  her  adver- 
sary. At  one  period  indeed  the  Ligurian  capital 
had  for  some  time  the  advantage^  and  reigned 
qneen  of  the  Mediterranean. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century^ 
not  Corsica  and  Sardinia  only^  but  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Africa^ 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Genoa,  and  even 
the  imperial  city  of  Constantinople  itself  saw  a  co- 
lony of  Genoese  established  in  its  suburbs.  But 
while  these  glorious  events  succeeded  each  other 
rapidly  abroad^  at  home  Genoa  was  convulsed  by 
intestine  debates  and  perpetual  contests  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people.  Similar  divisions  took 
place  in  ancient  Rome,  and^  like  the  political  dif- 
ferences that  exist  in  England,  contributed  merely 
to  agitate  the  public  mind,  to  keep  it  awake  to 
its  interests,  to  introduce  improvements,  and  by 
incessant  attacks  to  hold  the  government  in  a 
state  of  wholesome  restraint.  The  domestic  broils 
at  Genoa,  though  of  the  same  nature,  produced 
very  different  effects,  and  generally  terminated 
either  in  subjecting  the  city  to  the  despotism  of  a 
ruler,  or  in  sacriBcing  its  independence  to  foreign 
influence.  Hence  we  find  the  Genoese,  notwitb- 
standing  their  republican  spirit,  submitting  to  the 
authority,  or  rather  courting  the  protection  of  the 
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Emperors^  the  Popes^  the  Kings  of  Spain,  of 
Naples,  and  of  France,  and  the  Princes  of  MUan 
and  of  Montferraty  and  thas  bartering  their  liberty 
for  a  precarioas  and  dishonorable  tranqoiUity.  It 
is  trae,  she  seldom  bore  the  yoke  long;  but  she 
accustomed  herself  to  bear  it,  and  lost  not  a  little 
of  that  high  sense  of  independence,  and  of  that 
abhorrence  of  foreign  inflaence,  which  is  the  lead- 
ing featare  or  rather  the  very  sool  and  essence  of 
ti  republic.  Hence  again  even  in  our  times,  we 
may  observe  that  Genoa  has  been  more  under 
the  influence  of  foreigners  than  the  other  states  of 
Italy,  and,  unfortunately  for  its  own  welfare,  pe- 
culiarly open  to  the  intrigues  and  the  insinuations 
of  France,  not  only  before,  but  since  its  fatal  re- 
volution. 

But  to  return  back  to  the  more  brilliant  pe-- 
riods  of  the  Genoese  history,  there  are  two  events 
recorded  in  its  annals,  on  which  the  mind  rests 
with  some  complacency;  the  one  is  its  siege  in 
the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  the 
other  its  war  with  Venice.  The  former  of  these 
events  has  been  compared  by  the  Italian  historians 
to  the  siege  of  Troyj  and  is  represented  as  uniting 
as  many  different  tribes,  calling  forth  as  much 
talent  and  energy,  and  exhibiting  as  many  vicis- 
situdes as  that  well-known  contest.  However 
the  result  was  very  different — Troy  fell,  Sind  Genoa 
triumphed;  but  the  fall  of  TVoy  has  been  en- 
nobled by  Homer,  while  the  triumphs  of  Genoa 
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Bxe  lost  in  oblivion.  It  is  snrpriaing  that  an  event 
ao  interesting  at  the  time,  and  so  glorious  to  tbe 
Goelpbs^  then  the  popular  party  in  Italy;  an 
event  connected  with  the  fate  of  a  powerfol  re- 
pnbliCy  and  claiming  the  attention  of  all  tbe  Me^ 
diterranean,  sbonld  not  have  been  celebrated  by 
one  or  other  of  the  many  poets  which  that  very 
centnry  and  the  following  prodnoed  in  Italy; 
especially  as  the  sntject,  like  that  of  the  Greek 
poet|  would  have  afforded  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing all  the  varieties  of  the  national  character, 
and  all  tbe  diversities  of  the  regions  and  the  go* 
yemments  of  Italy,  with  numberless  anecdotes 
taken  from  the  records  of  its  cities  and  of  its  illos- 
trions  families. 

The  other  event  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  long 
and  ardooQs  contest  between  Genoa  and  Venice^ 
which  the  same  historians  produce  as  a  parallel  to 
tbe  second  Punic  war,  both  in  its  duration,  in  its 
extent  and  in  the  perseverance  and  animosity  of 
the  contending  parties.  Another  feMure  of  re- 
semblance has  been  observed,  and  that  is,  that 
the  power  finally  victorious  seemed  at  one  period 
nearer  ruin  than  its  rival  * ;  but  though  in  this  r&- 


•■*• 


"^  Adeo  varia  belli  fortttna,  ancepsque  Man  fuit,  ut 
propius  peiiculiim  fiierint,  qui  vicerimt.— »7ii.  Liv,  lib.  xxL 
cap.  1. 

**  So  various  was  the  fortune  of  war,  and  so  doubtful  the 
contest,  tfiat  they  who  were  eventually  victorious,  were  once 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  ruin.'' 
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spect>  as  indeed  in  .many.other8>  Venice  emulated 
Borne f  yet  ia  aDother  she  fell,  far  short  of  ho: 
grand  archetype^  and  basely  solicited  peace  in 
circomstances  in  which  Rome  rejected  all  ofiera 
with  disdain.     Bnt  these  considerations  are  con* 
fined  to  the  contending  republics;   not  so  the 
eonseqliences  of  the  contest,  which,  if  we  may 
belteYe  a  jndicions.  historian*,  by  weakening  the 
two  great  maritime  states  of  Italy^  destroyed  the 
balance  of  power,  and  opmed  the  way  to  the  con-* 
quests  of  the,  Turks  in  the  succeeding  century « 
.    According  to  the  same  writer,  Ital|r .  ow^  tcr 
that  destriictiye  rivalry,  the  loss  of  her  mercantile 
superiority^  and  the  lead  which  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  afterwards  took  in  the  discovwy 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  the  general 
GCNonmerce  of  £lurope»    Certain  it.  is .  ihali  VemeSi 
though  she  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Turks 
with  unabated  courage  down  to  the  commence^ 
meut  of  the  last  century,  yet  could  no  longer  boaaC 
of  certain  victory,  or  meet  the  infidels  with  the 
same  confidence  of  success^     Instead  of  increasing 
her  empire,  she  could  not  even  maintain  its  in^- 
tegrity^  and  saw  with  unavailing  indignation  island 
after  island  wrested  from  her  by  the  Mussulman 
arms.     If  the  victors  had  to  lament  the  conse-^ 


*  Abbate  Dtnina. 
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qaences  of  this  civil  contest^  the  vanqoished  it 
most  be  sapposed,  felt  tbem  still  more  vitally.  Id 
truth,  the  Genoese  fleets,  I  believe,  neveti  after 
performed  any  achievement  worthy  the  ancient 
prowess  and  fame  of  the  republic. 

While  Venicey  even  till  the  moment  of  her  ex- 
tinction, kept  some  and  indeed  several  of  her  de- 
pendencies, Genoa  bad  lost  all  her*s  long  before 
the  last  fatal  invasion  of  the  French ;  and  her  con- 
test with  Corsica^  the  only  one  that  remained  to 
her  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  after  having 
displayed  her  weakness,  terminated  in  the  surren- 
der of  that  island  to  the  King  of  France. 

But  if  Genoa  had  the  mortification,  during  the 
lastthree  centuries,  of  seeing  her  glory  on  the  de- 
cline, it  must  be  owned  that  she  found  some  com- 
pensation in  the  internal  tranquillity  which  she 
has  almost  invariably  enjoyed  during  that  period. 
This  tranquillity  is  ascribed  to  the  revolution 
which. the  celebrated  ^?2(i>*ea  Doria  planned  and 
executed  with  so  much  decision  and  ability;  by 
which  be  wrested  His  country  from  the  grasp  of 
France,  secured  her  independence  abroad,  and  hy 
a  fair  and  moderate,  if  not  a  perfect  government, 
established  order  and  concord  at  home.  This 
event  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
1528,  and  is  still  commemorated  by  a  festival  of 
thanksgiving. 

In  the  different  wars  that  have  taken  place 
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during  the  last  qentury^  Genoa  has  generally  ad^ 
hered  to  the  French  interest ;  a  line  of  policy  dic- 
tated not  so  moch  by  inclination,  as  by  interest. 
7?he  vicinity  of  the  French  coast^  and  particularly 
of  their  grand  naval  arsenal  Touhn^  famished  them 
with  the  means  of  annoyance^  if  the  republic  de- 
clared against  them ;  while  the  vast  sums  which 
they  had  borrowed  from  it^  and  the  interest  which 
they  paid,  all  of  which  if  not  forfeited,  wonld  have 
been  saspended  by  war,  served  as  an  additional 
and  probably  more  powerful  check  on  the  temper 
of  the  Genoese^  supposing  it  to  be  hostile.  But 
this  spirit  of  calculation  however  well  adapted  to 
ordinary  occurrences,  was  misplaced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution;  it  opened  their 
gates  to  their  enemies,  and  by  making  them  mas- 
ters of  a  position  so  advantageous,  it  contributed 
not  a  little  to  their,  future  triumphs,  and  to  all  the 
disasters  of  Italy.  The  state  of  humiliation  and 
almost  slavery  in  which  Genoa  now  groans,  is 
therefore  in  a  certain  degree  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  the  result  of  an  interested  and  narrow 
policy,  and  rather  a  sel&inflicted  punishment  than 
an  unmerited  misfortune.  Yet  I  lament  its  fall ; 
the  fame  of  its  past  achievements,  its  present 
magnificence,  the  industry  of  its  people,  and  the 
boundless  charities  of  its  nobles ;  the  splendor  and 
fertility  which  it  spreads  over  a  scene  of  rocks  and 
precipices;  the  senatorial  dignity  of  its  govern- 

VOL.  III.  I  I 
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menty  and  the  spark  of  Roman  liberty  that  still 
glowed  in  its  institationsj  all  combine  to  awaken 
compaasi^Hi,  and  to  excite  a  sentiment  of  deep  re- 
gret for  its  rnin. 

The  day  after  onr  arrival  we  were  presented  to 
the  Doge  (Durazzo)  a  venerable  old  man^  who  re* 
ceived  ns  with  great  afiability  or  rather  kindness, 
and  very  obligingly  invited  ns  to  dinner ;  an  honor 
which  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  decline^as 
we  were  nnder  the  necessity  of  leaving  Genoa  be* 
fore  the  appointed  day ;  a  circumstance  which  We 
have  many  reasons  to  regret.  The  manners  of  the 
Doge  were  easy  and  unaffected ;  his  conversation 
was  open  and  manly*  One  sentiment  I  thought 
remarkable,  ^'  Peace,**  said  be^  '^  will,  I  hope,  last, 
and  give  ns  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  onr 
honor.**  I  observed  (with  satisfaction^  I  acknow- 
ledge) that  though  long  employed  as  ambassador 
of  the  republic  at  Vtenmif  he  spoke  French  as  be- 
comes an  Italian,  unwillingly,  and  with  the  accent 
of  his  country  strongly  marked  and  perceptible 
even  to  our  ears.  We  had  twice  the  honor  of  an 
audience,  and  both  times,  every  reason  to  be  grati- 
fied with  our  reception.  If  onr  good  wishes  can 
possibly  be  of  any  avail,  the  venerable  Doge  will 
pass  the  evening  of  his  honorable  life  in  glory, 
and  close  it  in  tranquillity. 

If  in  my  observations  on  Genoa^  I  have  passed 
over  some  objects  of  curiosity  noticed  by  mostr 
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other  travellers,  such  as  tlie  caaim  or  celebrated 
plate  of  emerald,  the  beak  of  a  Roman  galley,  &c* . 
the  reader  will  remember  that  the  Fl'ench  had  been . 
for  several  years  masters  of  the  city,  and  that  the. 
articles  alladed  to  were  either  seized  by  them,  or 
removed  previous  to  their  first  arrival,  and  still, 
kept,  and  indeed  likely  long  to  remain,  in  a  state 
of  concealment. 

Some  anecdotes  also  may  perhaps  be  expected 
relative  to  the  character  and  the  proverbial  con-^ 
ning  and  dishonesty  of  the  Genoese.  It  is  a  mis*, 
fortune  to  a  nation  as  well  as  to  an  individual,  to. 
be  branded  by  a  great  and  popular  poet  with  the 
imputation  of  vice,  or  even  to  be  held  up  to  ridi* 
cnle.  The  stain  is  indelible^  and  the  Ligurian  de- 
ceitful, dum  fallerefata  sinebant*^  will  be  repeated> 
in  every  school,  and  echoed  from  pole  to  pole  as 
long  as  men  shall  read,  or  Virgil  be  understood. 
Yet  supposing  this  imputation  to  have  been  ap- 
plicable to  the  ancient,  it  is  not  fair  to  conclude 
from  thence,  that  it  is  equally  so  to  the  modem 
Ligurians. 

The  character  of  a  nation  is  the  result  of  cli* 
mate,  soil^  religion,  government,  and  numberless 
other  circumstances,  most  of  which  are  liable  to 


like  a  true  ligurian,  bom  to  cheat, 


At  least  while  fortune  favor'd  his  deceit. 

Dryden^ 
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various  modifications,  and  consequently  not  always 
regular  in  their  effects.  Now  of  all  these  causes 
the  two  first  alone  remain  unaltered.  The  lAgu-- 
rians  still  live  under  the  same  genial  sky^  and  still 
inhabit  the  same  rugged  mountains ;  in  every 
other  respect  they  differ  essentially  from  their  fore* 
fathers.  These  had  long  struggled  with  enemies 
more  powerful,  more  numerous,  and  better  disci- 
plined than  themselves.  Art  and  stratagem  be- 
came their  principal  weapons,  and  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains  were  their  only  retreats.  Thus, 
necessity  first  broke,  and  long  habit  inured  them, 
both  to  patience  and  to  deceit,  and  made  these  two 
qualiti^  the  prominent  features  of  their  national 
character.  The  modern  Idgurians  enriched  by 
commerce  smile  at  the  sterility  of  their  soil,  and 
blest  for  ages  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  they 
have  defended  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  defended,  with 
eourage  and  open  force.  They  have  met  their 
enemies  in  array,  and  obtained  many  a  glorious 
victory  by  skill  and  intrepidity.  Stratagem  does 
not  seem  to  have  entered  into  their  tactics,  nor  do 
we  hear  that  even  in  their  negociations  and  treaties 
they  have  been  remarkable  for  subterfuge  or  du- 
plicity. .  I  need  not  observe  the  influence  which 
Christianity  must  have  over  the  national  character, 
and  the  improvement  which  must  inseparably  ac- 
company the  universal  adoption  of  a  morality  that 
commands  strict  justice,  not  in  deeds  only  and 
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external  transactions,  bat  even  in  thought  and  de» 
sire.  This  inflaence,  I  acknowledge,  is  sometimes 
counteracted,  and  with  regard  to  some  very  per- 
verse or  very  ignorant  individuals,  may  now  and 
then  be  totally  suspended ;  yet  with  regard  to  the 
public  mind,  it  is  too  generally  felt  and  acknow^ 
ledged,  to  admit  of  such  constant  haJbitual  contra^ 
vention  as  can  make  dishonesty  and  theft  a  feature 
of  the  national  character. 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that 
Gema  subsists  entirely  by  commerce,  and  that  the 
essential  interests  of  such  a  nation  compel  it  neces-* 
sarily  to  cultivate  good  faith  and  honesty  as  prime 
and  indispensable  virtues ;  nor  has  it  ever,  I  be^ 
Heve,  been  heard  that  the  bankers  and  merchants 
in  Genoa,  have  been  deficient  in  these  qualities. 
When  I  say  bankers  and  merchants,  I  include 
many  of  the  nobles,  and  almost  all  the  opulent 
and  respectable,  part  of  the  commufiity,  that  is, 
the  portion  which  gives  life^  color,  and  energy,  or 
'  in  other  words,  character  to  a  people*  As  for  the 
mob,  it  would  be  very  unfair  indeed  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  any  nation  from  their 
ignorance  and  vices;  for  though'  they  may  have 
several  qualities  in  common  with  the  higher 
orders ;  yet  as  they  are  less  under  the  influence  of 
moral  restraint,  their  vices  more  frequently  pre-^ 
dominate.  Not  that  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
populace  of  Genoa  are  in  any  respect  more  vicioua 
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than  the  8ame  class  in  other  capitals,  bat  such 
they  have  been  represented^  at  least  with  regard  to 
I»lferiog ;  and  as  a  proof  we  are  told  by  strangers 
even  at  GenoUy  that  the  merchants,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  losses  occasioned  by  their  dishonesty, 
employ  as  porters  men  from  Bergamo^  a  strong 
bodied  honest  race,  to  the  total  exclnsion  of  their 
own  countrymen.  The  fact  may  be  admitted,  bat 
the  motive  is  not  quite  so  clear.  All  the  chair- 
men in  London  are  Irish,  almost  all  the  watchmen 
of  the  same  nation;  therefore  some  sagacious 
foreigner  may  infer,  that  the  English  are  too  weak 
for  chairmen,  too  thievish  and  dishonest,  for 
watchmen.  We  should  smile  at  the  absurdity  of 
scich  a  reasoner.  As  for  habits  of  over-reaching, 
cheating,  and  deceiving  strangers,  they  are  too 
common  in  every  country,  to  be  characteristic  of 
any  in  particnlar ;  so  general  indeed  are  they,  that 
I  should  find  it  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  spot  where 
they  are  most  prevalent.  We  may  therefore  be 
allowed  to  hope  that  the  Genoese^  thongh  they  are 
JUgurianSf  may  be  exempt  from  the  vices  of  their 
ancestors ;  and  that  religion,  liberty,  and  opnlence 
may  have  eradicated  propensities  which  arose 
from  ignorance,  oppression,  and  misery. 

Saturday,  the  eighteenth  of  September,  we 
took  leave  of  our  friends  of  the  Medusa,  saw  the 
ship  under  weigh,  and  then  set  out  for  Milan. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Passage  qf  the  Boccketta—^Nooi — Maretfgo—Tor^ 
tona — the  Po — the  Tesino — Pacia,  its  ISttmff 
Edifices  and  UmcersUy — th&  Abby  qf  Chiara^ 
wUe. 

About  half  a  mile  from  tbe  gate  of  Gehoa  in  the 
village  or  rather  suburb  of  San  Pkr  d* Arena;  its 
situation  on  the  coast,  and  close  to  the  Pokccera, 
rendered  it  at  once  a  place  of  grdat  resort^  and 
many  palaces  and  villas  remain  as  monuiients  of 
its  magnificence.  Tbe  ViUa  Imperiak  is  its  prio^ 
cipal  ornament ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  planned  by 
PaOadiOy  and  has  two  regular  roMrs  of  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  columns,  an  atrangement  both  simple 
and  majestic.  But  thb  edifice  is  neglected^  and 
like  many  others  around  it|  is  apparently  foiling 
to  rains. 

We  next  entered  the  valley  of  the  Polceoera, 
so  called  from  the  torrent  (Parcifera)  that  inter- 
sects iU  This  stream  had  disappeared,  and  left  no 
traces  but  its  broad  rocky  channel ;  it  is  said  how-* 
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ever  to  retnrn  sometimes  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
carry  off  travellers  crossing  its  channel,  and  loiter- 
ing in  the  passage ;  a  circumstance  which  occa- 
sioned many  disasters  when  the  road  lay  in  the 
very  bed  of  the  river.  The  Austrians,  when  driven 
out  of  the  city  by  the  spirited  efforts  of  its  inha- 
bitants in  the  year  1746,  encamped  in  the  channel 
of  the  Pokeoera  then  dry,  but  were  alarmed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  the  roaring  of  the  torrent, 
descending  in  vast  sheets  from  the  mountains,  and 
sweeping .  men,  horses,  and  even  rocks  before  it. 
The  army  extricated  itself  from  this  dangerous 
situation  with  difficulty,  and  not  without  the  loss 
of  several  handred  men. 

'  The  bridge  thrown  over  the  Pokeotra  and 
Cormgliano  is  a  monument  of  the  manifieence  of 
•a  nobleman  of  the  Gentile  fiimily.  To  the  honor 
4)if  the  Gerwese  nohWity,  the  -same  may  be  said 
of  the  excellent  road  that  leads  from  San  Pier 
'4^ Arena  to  Campo  Marom.  This  road  follows 
'the  banks  of  the  Polcevera,  forming  a  long  wind- 
ing defile  beautifully  diversified  with  villas  and 
gardens,  cypresses,  olives,  and  vineyards.  The 
'soil  is  indeed  naturally  a  dry  naked  rock,  but  in- 
dustry protected  by  liberty  has  covered.it  vrkh 
verdure  and  fertility.  Immediately  on  leaving 
Campo  Marone  the  first  stage,  we  began  to  asoeod 
the  steep  oi  the  Bocch^ta^  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
the  xs^niimeApenmnes  or  rather  Alps  (for  so  the 
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ridge  of  moantains  to  the  virest  of  Partus  Del^ 
phinus  now  Porto  Una,  was  anciently  called). 
The  lower  and  middle  regions  of  this  monntain 
are  well-peopled,  well-caltivated^  and  shaded  bj 
groves  of-  lofty  chestnuts.  In  this  respect  it  re« 
sembles  the  Apennines;  but  its  upper  parts  are  to* 
tally  Alpine,  rough,  wild,  and  barren. 

The  Bocchetta  is  one  of  the  great  bulwaiics 
of  Genoa.  It  was  in  the  late  war  occupied  by 
the  French,  bat  forced  by  the  Anstrians.  The 
trenches  and  mounds  thrown  up  by  the  former 
are  still  discernible,  and  may  be  traced  for  a  con- 
siderable  distance,  forming  altogether  a  barrier 
almost  insuperable.  The  French  army  was  at 
least  fifteen  thousand  strong,  furnished  with  slrtil* 
lery  and  every  article  of  ammunition  in  abund- 
ance, and  commanded  by  Massena,  a  general  of 
some  experience  and  of  acknowledged  intrepidity. 
Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  their  eptrencbments 
were  forced,  and  they  were  compelled  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  ramparts  of  GenoUy  by  an 
enemy  not  twice  their  number. 

The  view  at  the  Bocchetta  is  confined  by  the 
various  swells  and  pinnacles  that  form  the  ridge  4if 
the  mountain,  excepting  on  one  side,  where  it  ex- 
tends over  the  valley  of  the  Pokeoera,  takes  in  the 
outworks  of  Genoa  intersecting  the  brows  of  the 
hills,  and  just  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  on  each 
side;  for  Genoa  itself  lies  covered  by  its  guardian 
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monntains.  The  Bocchetta  is  one  of  the  few 
mountains  where  the  road  mns  nearly  over  the 
snmmit^  while  in  the  other  passages  over  the  A^ 
and  Apennines  it  commonly  winds  through  a  de- 
file; it  is  represented  as  one  of  the  Apennines^ 
thoQghy  as  I  suspect,  without  sufficient  grounds, 
as  it  does  not  appear  to  rise  more  than  five  thou-^ 
sand  feet  at  the  utmost  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
an  elevation  far  below  several  points  of  this  chain 
of  mountains*  The  descent  is  almost  as  long  aold 
tedious  as  the  ascent,  but  neither  is  dangerous,  ez« 
cepting  in  a  few  places  where  there  is  no  parapet 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipices.  We  spent  about 
fax  hours  in  the  passage  ,of .  the  Gwgo  (Jugwn, 
hill)  of  the  Bocchettay  and  entered  VbUaggio  about 
ten  oxlock  at  night« 

Next  morning  we  set  out  early;  the  road  (the 
Via  Posthumia)  traverses  the  defile,  sometimes  on 
level  ground,  sometimes  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice 
suspended  over  a  torrent.  The  scenery  is  very 
romantic,  alternately  open  and  wooded,  here  green 
and  fertile,  there  barren  and  rocky,  thus  presenting 
all  the  delightful  contrasts  of  shade  and  nakedness, 
of  wildness  and  cultivation,  which  characterize  the 
Apennines.  One  of  the  most  striking  objects  that 
occurred  was  the  fortress  of  Giwi,  occupying  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  bill,  and  commanding  the  defile. 
Shortly  after  we  discovered  through  a  break  in  the 
.mountains  the  immense  plain  of  Piedmohte,  and 
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tlien  crosBing  the  Molinario,  a  high,  fertile,  and 
well-wooded  hill,  we  found  ourselves  at  length  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines^  and  turned  for  ever  from 
these  beautiful  and  majestic  mountains. 

A  few  miles  further  on  we  entered  Niwiy  .a 
small  busy  town,  the  last  of  the  Genoese  territory, 
where  several  of  the  nobles  have  villas  in  whidi 
they  used  to  pass  the  spring  and  the  autumn.  The 
country  which  we  had  traversed  exhibits  no  monn^ 
ments,  and  awaken^  few  recollections  of  classic 
ages.  The  long  contests  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Ligurian  mountaineers  contributed  less  to  the  fame 
than  to  the  discipline  of  the  former;  by  keeping 
the  legions  in  exercise,  and  by  accustoming  the 
generals  to  caution  and  vigilance. 

'^  Is  bostis,**  says  Titus  Livius,  speaking  of 
these  people,  *^  velnt  natns  ad  continendam  inter 
magnorum  intervalla  bellorum  Romanis  milita- 
rem  disciplinam,  erat;  nee  alia  provincia  militem 
magis  ad  virtutem  dcuebat.  Nam  Asia,  et  ame- 
nitate  urbium,  et  copid  terrestrium  maritimarum- 
que  rerum,  et  moUitii  hostium  regiisque  opibus, 

ditiores,  quam  fortiores  exercitns  faciebat 

In  Lignribus  omnia  erant,  quae  militem  excita- 
rent:  loca  montana  et  aspera,  quae  et  ipsis  capere 
labor  est,  et  ex  prae-occupatis  dejicere  hostem— 
itinera  ardua,  angusta,  infesta  insidiis;  hostis  levis 
et  relox  et  repentinus,  qui  nullum  usquam  tempusj^ 
nullum  locum  quietum  ant  se^urum  esse  sineret  7 
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oppagnatio  necessaria  munitorain  castellcHram  la- 
boriosa  simal  periculosaqae :  inops  regio,  qoae 
parsimonii  astringeret  milites,  praedie  hand  mnltom 
prseberet.  Itaqoe  non  iiza  seqoebatur,  non  ja- 
mentorum  loDgas  ordo  agmen  exteodebat:  nihil 
prseter  arma,  et  viroB  omnem  spem  in  armis  ha- 
bentes,  erat.  Nee  deerat  osqoam  cam  iis  vel  ma- 
teria belli  vel  causa:  qaia  propter  domesticam 
inopiam  vicinos  agros  incorsabant;  nee  tamen  in 
discrimen  summse  reram  pngnabatar*.** 


*  Lit.  xxzix.  cap.  l.-^That  enemy  was  bora  as  it  were 
to  keep  up  the  RomsLn  discipline  in  the  intervals  betwixt 
greater  wars,  nor  did  any  other  province  more  whet  the 
valor  of  the  soldier.  For  Asia,  from  the  deliciousness  of 
TkM  cities,  and  the  abundance  of  its  productions  both  by 
sea  and  land,  and  the  effeminacy  of  the  eoemy»  and  the 
wealth  of  its  kings,  encreased  rather  the  riches  than  the 

bravery  of  the  armies In  Liguria  there  was  every 

thing  to  rouse  the  soldier ;  rugged  and  monntainous  places, 
which  it  is  both  laborious  to  take  possession  of,  and  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  them  when  they  are  pre-occupied— 
roads  difficult,  narrow,  beset  with  ambuscades; 'a  light- 
armed  and  rapid  and  sudden  enemy,  who  wonld  suffer  no 
boiir  and  no  place  to  be  secure  or  at  rest;  the  necessary 
sieges  of  fortified  places,  at  once  toilsome  and  dangerous ; 
a  poor  country,  which  pinched  the  soldiers  with  want,  but 
which  could  afford  little  plunder.  Consequently  no  sutlers 
attended,  no  long  train  of  beasts  of  burden  swelled  the 
army;  there  was  nothing  but  arms,  and  men  whose  sole 
hope  was  in  arms.  Nor  was  there  ever  wanting  either  the 
subject  or  occasion  of  war  with  them,  because  on  account 
of  their  poverty  at  home^  they  were  always  mtdung  incurr 
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I  insert  this  passage  in  fall  lengthy  not  only  oa 
account  of  the  solidity  of  the  observation  and  the 
beanty  of  the  language,  hot  of  the  historical  allu- 
sions which  it  contains,  as  they  tend  to  display 
the  character  of  the  ancient  Ligurians^  and  to 
shew  how  widely  it  differs  from  that  of  their  de- 
scendants. To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  the 
moderns  have  not  the  activity,  the  enterprise,  or 
the  patience  of  their  ancestors,  neither  have  they 
the  same  motive  to  impel  them  to  warfare — 
paoerty;  and  indeed,  it  mast  be  acknowledged^ 
that .  the  people  throughout  the  Genoese  territory 
seem  in  general  well  fed,  healthy,  and  contented. 
Possibly  the  exactions  of  their  present  masters 
(the  French)  by  plundering  them  of  their  wealth 
and  by  restoring  their  mountains  to  their  primi- 
tive .  barrenness,  may  revive  their  former  restless- 
ness, and  convert  them  once  more  into  a  tribe  of 
free-booting  mountaineers. 

The  road  from  Naoi  to  Alessandria  crosses  a 
plain,  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  sandy  and 
rather  naked.  The  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Tortona 
(Dertona)  demolished  by  the  French,  lie  extended 
over  the  side  of  a  distant  hill,  and  from  their  mag*- 


slons  into  the  neighboring  territories;  and  yet  the  vital 
interests  of  the  state  were  not  endangered  .in    the    eon* 
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nitade  and  whiteness  present  a  grand  and  striking 
spectacle. 

We  now  entered  the  fatal  plain  of  Marengo^ 
where  the  fortune  of  Bonaparte  trinmphed  over  the 
skill  and  the  valor  of  the  veteran  Melas,  and  ob- 
tained a  victory  which  Europe,  and  in  particular 
Italy  plundered  and  enslaved,  will  long  have  reason 
to  deplore.  This  event  is  inscribed  in  bad  Latin, 
Italian,  and  French,  on  the  pedestal  of  an  insigni- 
ficant Doric  pillar,  erected  on  the  high  road  in  the 
little  village  of  Marefigo :  a  few  scnlls  collected  in 
digging  the  foundation,  and  now  ranged  in  order 
round  the  pedestal,  form  a  savage  but  appropriate 
ornament  to  this  monument. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  as  indeed  it  wonid  be 
foreign  to  my  plan,  to  give  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  or  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  con-f 
tradictory  relations  of  that  event  now  in  circnla- 
k*  tion.     But  I  may  observe,  that  this  battle,  whether 

the  scale  was  turned  by  the  skill  or  by  the  fortune 
of  Bonaparte,  was  in  its  result  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  that  has  taken  place  either  in  modem  or  in 
ancient  times.  Compared  to  it,  the  bloody  fields 
of  Jemappe,  Neerwinden,  and  HohenKnden,  sink  into 
insignificance;  their  consequences  were  transitory, 
and  no  country  was  permanently  lost  or  won  by 
the  contesting  parties  in  consequence  of  the  defeat 
or  victory.  Even  the  carnage  of  Camta  loses  its 
horrors  when  put  in  competition  with  the  disaster 
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of  Marengo.  Rome,  in  the  wisdom  of  her  senate^ 
in  the  courage  of  her  people,  and  in  the  magnani* 
mity  of  both,  found  adequate  resources,  and  rose 
from  her  defeat,  more  glorious  and  more  tremend- 
ous. At  Marengo,  Italy  was  laid  prostrate  and 
bound  at  the  feet  of  Bonaparte;  her  fortresses 
were  abandoned :  her  ramparts  levelled ;  or  to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  conqueror  himself,  the  Alps  were 
annihilated.  The  whole  of  this  delightful  country, 
the  garden  of  Europe,  the  mistress  of  the  Mediter*- 
ranean,  teeming  with  population,  and  big  with  the 
seeds  of  empire,  magna  mater  frugum,  Tnagna  vi^ 
rAm%  is  now  not  nominally  but  really  and  effec- 
tually at  the  disposal  of  France.  Often  invaded, 
sometimes  overrun,  but  never  before  totally  sub- 
dued and  in  entire  subjection  to  a  foreign  power, 
Italy  must  at  length  bend  her  neck  to  the  yoke^ 
and  submit  like  Greece  to  a  barbarian  conqueror. 
Her  republics,  that  still  retained  the  name  and 
breathed  the  spirit  of  ancient  liberty,  are  no  more; 
her  cities,  each  the  capital  of  an  independent  state, 
are  now  reduced  to  provincial  towns;  her  king- 
doms, though  still  flattered  with  the  title,  are  sunk 
into  tributary  dependencies:  the  monuments  of 


^      •    .    ,    .     •    of  fruitful  grain 
Qreat  parent,  greater  of  illustrious  men. 

Dryden. 
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l^r  glory,  and  the  masterpieces  of  her  arts,  are  all 
marked  out  for  plunder ;  and  what  she  has  still 
more  reason  to  deplore,  the  spirit  which  acquired 
that  glory,  and  inspired  those  arts,  is  fled  perhaps 
for  ever. 

Quod  fugiens  redituraque  nunquam 
Libertas  .  .  .  non  respicit  ultra 
Ausoniam  *.  Luc.  vS.  482. 

The  village  oiMarmgo  is  about  two  miles  from 
Alessandria,  The  Barmida  in  summer,  a  shallow 
stream,  spread  over  a  wide  channel  intersected  with 
little  islatids  and  lined  with  willows,  flows  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  latter.  Alessandria  is  merely  a 
fortress,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  sieges  which 
it  has  sfustained.  It  was  built  in  the  twelfth  (eo- 
tury,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  then  Pope, 
Alexander  III.  It  lately  belonged  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia. 

From  Alessandria  we  returned  to  Marengo,  and 
again  crossing  the  plain  passed  through  Tortona 
(anciently  Dertona)  a  town  by  no  means  handsome, 
and  proceed  thence  to  Voghkra,  where  we  passed 
the  night.  This  town  is  supposed  to  take  its  name 
from  Vicus  Irice,  a  little  barbarized  indeed,  but  still 


Fair  Liberty  has  spread  her  wiogs,  and  fled, 

Ah  I  never  to  return nor,  as  she  flies. 

On  sad  Ausonia  deigns  revert  her  eyes. 
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perceptiUe  4n  its  modern  appellation^  It  i&  large 
and  well  bnilt  In  common  with  the  neighboring 
cities,  Voghkra  is  said  to  have  saflRared  more  iVom 
the  quarrels  between  the  Emperors  and  the  Popes 
than  from  the  arms  of  the  invading  barbarians. 
The  observation  might  perhaps  be  generalised^  as 
with  few  exceptions^  the  towns  of  Italy  have  been 
treated  with  more  croelty  by  internal  than  external 
enemies* 

From  Tortana  to  Voghkra,  and  indeed  to  Mttan^ 
the  road  traverses  one  of  the  most  fertile  as  weU 
as  beautifol  parts  of  the  celebrated  plain  watered 
by  the  Po  and  the  Tesino,  with  their  many  tributary 
streams^-  and  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  the  Apm* 
fmes.  No  country  in  the  world  perhaps  enjoys 
more  advantages  than  this  extensive  and  delictoiis 
vale.  Irrigated  by  rivers  that  never  fail,  it  i^  clad 
even  in  the  burning  months  of  July  and  August 
with  perpetual  verdure,  and  displays  after  a  whole 
season  of  scorching  sunshine,  the  deep  green  carpet 
of  the  vernal  months.  Even  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  autumn  had  scarcely  tinged  its  woods, 
while  tbe  purple  and  yellow  flowers  of  spring  still 
variegated  its  rich  grassy  meadows,  l^he  climate, 
like  that  of  Italy  at  lai^e,  is  uniform  and  serene : 
but  as  the  more  southern  provinces  are  refreshed 
during  the  sultry  season  by  a  breeze  from  tbe  sea, 
so  these  plains  are  cooled  by  gales  that  blow  con- 
stantly from  tbe  bordering  mountains.     Hence  the 

VOL.  in.  K  K 
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traveller,  who  has  been  panting  and  melting  away 
in  the  glowing  atmosphere  of  Florence  and  Genoa^ 
no  sooner  crosses  the  Apenmms,  and  descends  into 
the  Milanesey  than  he  finds  himself  revived  and 
braced  by  a  freshness,  the  more  agreeable,  and  on^ 
expected,  because  he  still  continnes  to  enjoy  the 
mme  nnclonded  sky^  and  arare  firmament.  Nor 
is  this  vale  deficient,  as  plains  if  extensive  usually 
are,  in  interest ;  nor  is  it  like  the  Netherlands^  a 
lifeless  level,  where  no  swell  presents  itself  to 
attract  the  eye,  and  to  vary  the  snllen  nniformity. 
The  plains  of  the  Po,  enclosed  between  two  chains 
of  vast  mountains^  always  have  one  and  sometimes 
both  in  view;  while  numberless  ramifications 
branching  from  them,  intersect  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries in  all  directions,  and  adorn  them  with  ridges 
of  hills  that  diminish  in  size  and  elevation  as  they 
are  more  distant  from  the  parent  monntaioa. 

The  road  from  Nam  to  Pacta  presents  on  the 
right  many. of  these  eminences,  resembling  the 
hills  of  Surry,  and  like  them  adorned  with  trees, 
churches,  villas,  and  castles. 

As  we  approached  the  Po  we  found  the  roads 
deep  and  sandy;  the  river,  though  nearly  con- 
fined i)y  the  dryness  of  the  season  to  the  middle 
of  its  channel,  is  yet  a  majestic  stream ;  we  passed 
it  on  a  flying  bridge,  and  admired  its  biMOiks  as  we 
glided  across.  As  they  are  l6w,  they  are  sus(iepti- 
ble  of  one  species  of  ornament  only,  and  that  con- 
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sistB  of  groves  of  forest  trees  that  shade  its  margin, 
and  as  they  bang  over  it  and  sometimes  bathe 
their  branches  in  its  waves,  enliven  it  by  the  re* 
flection  of  their  thick  and  verdant  foliage.  Among 
tlMse  trees  the  poplar  is  now,  as  it  was  anciently, 
predominant;  and  by  its  height  and  spreading 
form,  adds  considerably  to  the  beanty  of  the 
acenery.     . 

Rami  caput  umbravere  virentes 
Heliadum,  totisque  fluunt  electrar^capillis  *. 

Clattdian* 

The  fable  of  Phaeton,  so  prettily  told  by  Ovid, 
and  so  amnsing  to  boyish  fancy,  naturally  occurs 
to  the  recollection  of  the  traveller,  and  enhances 
the  pleasure  with  which  he  contemplates  the 
stream  and  its  bordering  scenery. 

A  little  neat  chorch  not  far  from  the  river 
dedicated  to  &•  Laurence,  quiajhitnen  pestemque  re- 
pulit  "f",  shews  what  ravages  the  Po  sometimes 
makes,  and  how  innch  the  inhabitants  dread  its 
inundations.  As  we  approached  Peevia,  the  ver- 
dure and  freshness  of  the  country,  if  possible,  in- 
creased, and  exhibited  an  appearance  altogether 
cooling  and  delightful. 

*  Above  the  heads  of  all  the  sister-train 
Thick-spreading  branches  form'd  a  rerdant  shade. 
And  from  their  dripping  tresses  amber  streamed. 

t  Because  be  kept  off  the  iuundation  and  tlie  pestilence. 
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The  TesSm  (  T$citm)h9ahtB  the  walls  of  Pmm, 
mod  waters  its  whole  territory.  Another  bratMih 
of  the  same  river  flowa  aboot  a  mile  aad  a  half 
from  the  town,  and  is  finely  ^aded  whh  pophw 
poves.  The  Ttcmux  is  a  noble  aireami  clear  and 
rapid.  In  clearness  as  well  as  in  the*  shades  that 
grace  its  banks,  it  agrees,  with  the  welUkoown 
description  of  Silins ;  hot  in  the  rapidity  of  its 
current  it  differs  widely  from  it  ^.  Perhaps  the 
poet  meant  its  apparent,  not  its  real  canrpe,  and 
if  so,  his  expressions  are  at  least  poetically  appli- 
cable; as  the  oDraffled  smoothness  of  the  surface, 
and  the  evenness  of  the  motion  deceive  the  eve. 
and  in  part  conceal  its.  rapidity.  Another  ciroooH 
•tanoe,  which  contributes  mnch  to  the  beaoty  of 
this  river,  has  not,  I  think,  been  noticed  ;  1  meaa 
itft  serpentine  course  and  the  nnmloier  of  islands 


*  Cwruleas  Ticious  aqqms,  at  ttagiia*ya4osp 
Perspicuua  serv^at  turbari  nescia  fupdo, 
Ac  oitidum  viridi  lente  trahit  amne  liquorem : 
Vix  eredat  Ubi ;  r^is  tarn  mitis  c^cis 
Argiutos  inter  volucruin  certaiawa^  caotus, 
domniferam  ducit  lucenti  gurgite  lympham. 

LUf.  iv.  73. 
JN'O  saDcl  iipttiniiii|[  ffoin  bt9  sbanow^  bcd^       '  ~ ' 
Teain^  keep3  his  waves  wimdUi^d  ntiUf 
And  slowly  drags  tuj9  a«ure  atreaia  along : 
Scarce  might  hi^  sceox  to  move,  so  sofit  and  smootib, 
Amid  the  chauat  of  birds  that  warble  round. 
Bis  lisiptd  curreal  flows,  in^piriag*  «kep% 
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encircldd  by  it  meanders,  which,  shiuded  as  they 
fjreqoeDtly  are  with  poplars,  beeches,  and  eltus^ 
entitle  the  stream  to  the  epithet  of  beautiful  at* 
taohed  to  it  by  Ciaodian  (Pukker  Ihifms).  A. 
stone  bridge,  long  and  covered  with  a  wooden 
^liery,  leads  over  the  river  to  the  gate  of  Pavia* 

PAVIA. 

This  city  derived  its  first  and  ancient  fiame 
from  the  river  on  the  banks  of  which  it  stands^ 
and  was,  like  it,  cMed  Ticinum.  Under  this  ap 
peilation  it  acquired  no  fame,  and  seems  indeed 
scarcely  to  have  attracted  notice.  The  first  battle 
between  Annibal  and  the  Romans  under  Scipio^ 
reflected  a  bloody  glare  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
hot  left  the  town  (if  it  then  existed)  in  its  original 
obscority.  A  melancholy  visit  of  Augustus  to 
honor  the  ashes  of  Drusns,  and  a  few  disorderly 
skirmishes  in  the  contest  between  Vitellius  and 
Otho,  serve  merely  to  record  the  existence  of 
Ttdnum.  Between  the  sixth  and  eighth  century 
the  ancient  name  disappeared,  and  nnder  the  ap- 
pellation of  Papia  *f  softened  by  Italian  euphony 

*  An  appellation  taken  from  the  Roman  tribe  of  that 
name,  in  which  the  natives  oi  Ticinum,  who  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  Roman  citiiens,  were  trolled.  The  name  cfPavia 
is  ^erefore  strictly  classical. 
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into  Paoiay  the  town  became  a  considerable  citj, 
and  the  residence  of  a  race  of  barbarian  monarcbs* 
Theodoric  first  noticed  it;  his  Gothic  successors 
frequented  it,  and  the  Longobardk  princes  not 
being  masters  of  Rome,  made  it  the  capital  of 
their  dominions.  While  the  seat  of  their  ignorant 
conrt  it  became,  by  a  singular  fate^  the  centre  of 
the  few  glimmerings  of  science  that  still  beamed 
on  that  benighted  region,  and  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  mother  university. 

Voltaire  acknowledges  that  France  owes  all  her 
arts  and  sciences  to  Italy ;  and  if  we  may  believe 
recorded  tradition,  Pama  sent  her  one  of  her  first 
masters,  Pietro  di  Pisa.  To  him  the  university  of 
Paris  looks  up  as  to  her  founder,  next  at  least  to 
Charlemagne,  whose  zealous  endeavors  to  propa- 
gate knowledge  attracted  some  of  the  most  emi* 
nent  scholars  of  the  age  to  his  capital,  and  drew 
at  the  same  time,  Alcuin  from  York  and  Pietro 
from  Pavia.  Whether  either  of  these  once  illus^ 
irious  seminaries  can  really  boast  of  so  early  an 
origin,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  to  her  University  Paoia  owes  her  prin>- 
cipal  fame,  I  might  almost  say  her  existence.  In 
common  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy  Pavia  suf- 
fered all  the  extremes  of  barbarous  invasion  and 
tyrannic  sway,  went  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  middle  ages,  flourished  under  the  auspices  of 
liberty,  and  finally,  withered  away  under  the  yoke 
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of  monarchy.  In  this  last  stage^  her  University 
alone .  suspended  her  total  extinction,  and  still 
continues  her  only  hope  and  support.  It  has  in  its 
time  produced  many  men  eminent  in  every  branch 
of  literature  and  science,  and  is  still  supplied  with 
professors  of  talents  and  of  reputation.  It  has  a 
noble  library,  grand  halls  for  lectures,  anatomical 
galleries,  a  botftnical  garden,  and  several  well-en- 
dowed colleges;  yet  with  all  this  apparatus,  its 
schools  are  not  much  frequented,  and  indeed  the 
very  streets  of  the  town  seem  solitary  and  for- 
saken. Whether  this  desolation  be  ascribable  to 
the  influence  of  the  French,  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  or  to  any  internal  defect  in  tbe  constitution 
of  the  University,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

When  a  republic,  Pavia  sent,  it  is  recorded^ 
fifteen  thousand  men  to  the  crusades,  a  number 
equal  to  half  her  actual  population,  which  amounts 
to  little  more  than  thirty  thousand  souls.  It  is 
however  some  consolation  to  reflect,  as  it  is  higbly 
honorable  to  the  city,  that  its  spirit  did  not  eva- 
porate with  Its  prosperity,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
few  states  which  have  always  rebelled  against  the 
French,  and  that  more  than  once  it  succeeded  in 
expelling  them  from  its  walls;  unfortunately  in 
their  last  attempt,  though  perhaps  more  intrepid 
4han  in  a  former  *,  its  citizens  were  less  successful, 
«  ■   I  I .      . * •  ■ 

An.  1706. 
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and  atoned  for  tbeir  ontimely  patriotism  by  the 
blood  of  tbeir  magistrates^  whom  Bmaparte  or- 
dered to  be  shot.  Had  every  city  in  Italy  shewn 
as  ranch  resolution,  their  united  exertions  must 
have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  this  lovely 
coniitry  wontd  not  now  groan  under  the  iron  rod 
of  a  most  insolent  enemy. 

Of  its  edifices,  whether  churches,  colleges,  or 
palaceS)  none,  for  their  magnitude,  style,  or  de- 
corations, seem  to  deserve  particular  attention* 
One  church  however  the  traveller  will  visit  with 
interest,  because  it  contains  the  ashes  of  Boetius^ 
distinguished  by  his  taste  and  learning  in  an  age 
of  barbarism  and  ignorance;  by  his  noble  biith 
at  a  time  when  few  indeed  could  claim  patrician 
honors ;  and,  above  all,  by  his  ind^endent  sena- 
torial spirit  in  an  era  when  Rome  was  obliged  to 
bend  her  neck  under  the  sway  of  a  barbarian. 
Though  put  to  death  by  the  jealousy  of  a  tyrant, 
he  enjoys  a  double  privilege  which,  I  believe,  has 
never  before  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  patriot.  His 
tomb  was  raised  by  an  £mperor,  and  his  epitaph 
written  by  a  Pope.  The  church  I  allude  to,  is  that 
called  In  CkloAureo  ;  the  Emperor  was  Otho  IIL 
and  the  Pope  Sylvester  II. 

In  the  same  temple  the  body  of  St.  Aogustin 
is  said  to  repose ;  it  was  first  transported  to  Sar- 
dinia by  the  Romans  who  fled  from  the  fury  of 
the  Vandals  then  ravaging  Africa,  and  afterwards 
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it  wa9  cotiveyed  by  order  of  one  of  the  Loogo-^ 
bardic  monarebs  to  Paoia^  where  it  lay  concealed 
and  forgotten  tili  the  seventeenth  century.  Every 
trjEiveller>  who  loyea  truth  or  reveres  genius,  would 
visit  with  interest  and  respect  the  tomb  that  con« 
tains  the  ashes  of  the  learned,  the  pious,  the  bene*^ 
volent  Anstin,  the  christian  Plato — Quid  emm 
habet,  says  Erasmus^  a  competent  judge,  orbU 
christianus  hoc  scriptare  vel  magis  aureum  ml  augus* 
iiusf*  But  the  oblivion  that  so  long  brooded  oter 
these  venerable  remains,  and  the  doubts  that  must 
naturallv  arise  from  it,  check  our  ardor  as  we  ad^ 
vance,  aud  excite  an  apprehension  lest  the  tribute 
which  we  wish  to  offer  to  virtue  and  wisdom^ 
should  be  erroneously  directed  to  the  putrid  dust 
of  some  northern  invader,  or  of  some  half  savagtf 
Longobard. 

CHIARAVALLE. 

About  four  miles  from  Pofoia  stands  the  abbey 
of  ChiarmaUe,  once  celebrated  for  its  riches  and 
magnificence.  It  belonged  to  the  Carthusian 
monks,  and  on  the  suppression  of  the  order  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  it  passed  with  a  property  of 


*  For  what  can  the  Christian  world  hoaftt^  mofo  gdlden> 
^r  more  aiiguat  than  this  writer? 
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tvrenty  thoasand  poonds  per  annttm  to  goveriH 
ment ;  of  this  sum  abont  fiae  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  was  annexed  to  the  hospital  af  Pofoia ;  of 
the  disposal  of  the  remainder,  equally  appropriate 
and  benevolent,  without  doubty  there  is,  I  believe, 
at  present  nothing  on  record.  A  6ne  avenue  of 
Hmes  and  poplars  shedding  a  religions  gloom  on 
the  traveller  as  he  drives  under  them,  leads  to  the 
arched  entrance  opening  into  a  spacious  court, 
with  the  church  full  in  front.  This  edifice  is  of 
Gothic  and  Saxon  intermingled;  its  walls  are  of 
solid  white  marble,  lined  within  with  various  kinds 
of  precious  stones.  Sculpture  and  carving,  whe- 
ther  in  marble,  gems,  or  metals,  are  here  dis- 
played in  all  their  pomp,  and  oftentimes,  in  all 
their  excellency.  Ornaments  indeed  are  not  so 
much  bestowed  as  squandered  on  every  part ;  but 
they  are  all  so  rich,  so  perfect  in  their  kind,  so 
well  placed  for  effect,  and  so  admirably  adapted  to 
the  style  of  the  edifice  at  large,  that  the  most  fas- 
tidious observer  would  find  it  difficult  to  retrench 
them. 

This  abbey  was  founded  about  tbe  year  1400 
by  Gakas  Viscontij  whose  tomb  stands  on  one  side 
of  the  transept;  though  the  church  itself  may 
justly  be  considered  as  his  real  mausoleum.  A 
few  Augustinian  friars  are  now  employed  to  per- 
form the  duties  required  by  tbe  foundation,  and  to 
keep  tbe  church  in  order ;  a  task  which  they  fulfil 
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with  commendable  zeal  and  exactness,  as  few  si- 
milar edifices  exhibit  more  neatness,  and  cleanli- 
ness, than  that  entrusted  to  their  care.  The  view 
from  the  tower  over  the  surrounding  plain,  bor- 
dered by  the  Alps  and  Apennines^  is  verdant,  rich^ 
and  luxurious  beyond  expression.  Besides  these 
qualities  it  has  another  title  to  our  attention,  as  it 
was  the  theatre  of  the  bloody  and  decisive  battle 
of  Paoia^  between  the  French  and  the  Imperialists, 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  former,  and 
in  the  capture  of  their  gallant  monarch  Francis  I. 
A  French  traveller*  relates  an  anecdote  that 
does  equal  credit  to  this  prince's  piety  and  mag- 
nanimity on  this  trying  occasion.  He  was  con- 
ducted alter  the  battle  to  this  Abbey,  and  entering 
the  church  at  the  time  the  monks  were  singing 
part  of  the  hundred  and  eighteenth  (nineteenth) 
psalm,  immediately  joined  the  choir  in  the  follow- 
ing verse : — 

Boniim  mihi  quia  humiliasti  me,  ut  discam  justificationes 
tuas.    \ 

It  is  good  for  me  that  thou  hast  humbled  me ;  that  I  may 
learn  thy  statutes. 

Such  resignation  combined  with  so  much  valor^ 
and  with  so  high  a  spirit  in  such  circumstances,  is 


*  AhU  Richard. 
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heroic  ami  almost  sublime.  Howerer,  tboiigh  we 
admire  and  love  tbe  prince  we  caimol  bnt  rejoice 
in  this,  and  indeed  in  every  other  defeat  of  the 
French  army,  particalarly  on  this  side  of  the  A^* 
They  are  the  most  active  and  most  peiiieveriiig 
enemies  that  Italy  knows,  and  have  wasted  her 
eittte  and  fields  more  freqa^itly,  more  extensively^ 
and  more  wantonly,  than  any  other  invading  bar^ 
barians.  Hitherto  indeed  they  have  generally  .met 
with  the  punishment  due  to  cmelty,  ambition,  and 
insolence ;  and  their  short-lived  triumphs  on  Hes*- 
perian  ground  have  terminated  in  discomfiture  and 
ruin*  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  their  late  successes  will 
be  as  transient  as  their  ancient  victories,  and  add 
another  proof  to  the  observation  of  the  poet,  that 
the  Lily  is  not  destined  to  flourish  in  Italian  soil** 


*  Merlin  gli  fe  yeder  che  quasi  tutti 
Gli  altriy  che  poi  di  Francia  scettro  avranno, 
O  di  fierfo  gli  eserciti  distruttiy 
O  di  fame,  o  di  peste  si  vedranno ;  ^ 
E  che  brevi  allegreize,  e  lunghi  lutti, 
Poco  guadagnOy  ed  infinito  danno 
Riporteran  d'ltalia ;  che  nan  Uce 
CheH  Giglio  in  quel  terreno  abbia  radice. 

Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  Canto  xxxiii.  10. 

Sage  Merlin  shew'd  him,  that  whatever  king 
In  days  to  come  shall  fill  tiie  Gallic  throne. 
Shall  see  his  armies  by  the  sword  destroyM, 
Or  famine,  or  wide-wasting  pestilence. 
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Tbey  still  shew  the  chamber  in  which  the 
French  monarch  was  confined  daring  the  first  day 
and  night  of  his  captivity.  It  is  small,  plain,  and 
unadorned,  as  the  private  apartments,  even  of  the 
richest  abbies,  invariably  are;  and  it  is  distin- 
guished only  by  the  imaginary  importance  which 
it  derives  from  the  presence  of  the  royal  captive. 

We  left  the  abbey  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
rolled  rapidly  over  a  smooth  and  level  road,  and 
entered  Milan  about  nine  o'clock. 


Short  space  of  joy,  and  long-enduring  woe» 
And  scanty  profit,  and  unmeasur'd  loss, 
Shall  be  their  lot  in  Italy ;  for  ne'er 
Will  fate  permit  the  lily-flow'r  of  France 
To  strike  its  roots  in  our  thrice  hi^py  soil. 

The  flower  de  luce  or  lily  was  the  distinctive  ornament  of 
the  royal  arms  of  France. 


END  OF  VOL.  III. 


T.  MUler,  Prioter,  Noble  Stnt  t. 
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